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RISING FORTUNES. 



CHAPTER I. 

HOW A MAN FROM THB NORTH CAMB SOUTH. 

Adam Black and his friend, James MacAlpine, 
climbed down on to the platform at Euston, out of the 
muggy snugness, and mixed odours, and comfortable 
warmth of a third-class smoker, into the raw, damp 
chill of a foggy November morning. 

They were in the highest of spirits, in spite of 
cramped limbs and empty stomachs and they were 
saturated with the smoke of ten separate pipes, each 
one furiously pufiSng away at its own favourite brand, 
what time its owner was not dozing on his neighbor's 
shoulder, or didactically settling the affairs of the 
nation in tones that rang of the North. 

They were a pair of raw Scotch youths, clad in rough 
tweeds, and bowler hats, and boots made for dry- 
ness and comfort, rather than for elegance. 

They turned up their coat collars, gripped their lean 
carpet-bags, and strode down the platform to make 
their assault upon the great city. 

^^Manl'' said Adam, coughing the fog out of his 
throat, ^Ms this a London fog, or is it the usual atmos- 
phere of Babylon? Peat reek's sweet to it. It's a 
whiff from the Pit itself." 

*^ 'Tis tha-at!" said James, sneezing violently. 
*^ I've heard telle' London fogs, but I — ^tchahl — ^never 
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— ^tchah ! — tasted one before. It's getting inside o* me. 
Let's get something to eat.'' 

^' I could do with a bowl of good Scotch porridge," 
said Adam, ''but I doot if we'll get one here." 

They cast appreciative glances at the sombre solidity 
of the hotel looming large through the f og, and passed, 
still appreciatively, through the massive gates into the 
Euston Boad. 

But the frowsy, unkempt aspect of that intensely 
utilifcarian thoroughfore, seen too at its very worst in 
the rawness of a November morning, brought their 
spirits down to freezing point. 

They asked the first wheezy cougber they met which 
was the nearest way to Fleet Street, and he jerked head 
and shoulder towards Oray's Inn Boad, and snufl3ed 
off into the gloom. 

They turned to the left, therefore, and felt their way 
in that direction. 

The bleary eyes of a small and early-opened restaur- 
ant half invited and half repelled them. In the dis- 
tance it attracted, as suggesting food. Closer inspec- 
tion suggested grave doubts as to its possible quality. 

However, they were empty and cold, and without a 
word they made a simultaneous move towards the door. 

A small, unshaven waiter, with a napkin round his 
neck and another in his hand, and a general slept-in- 
my-dothes-and-not-had-time-to-wash look about him, 
wafted them to a seat with many obsequious bowings, 
such as they could imagine the seductive Southern 
kpider using towards the innocent Northern fly, and 
flicked imaginary crumbs off the marble-topped table as 
they sat down. 

"Yessirl coffee? — choacolah? — 'amaneggs? — coldamP 
— friedamP— friedeggs?' ' 

They ventured on coffee and '"amaneggs," and when 
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A MAN FROM THE NOBTS. 8 

they ^rived regretted they had not tried some of the 
other delicacies, which they imagined might possibly 
have been more in season. 

However, the rolls were good, and the coffee was 
good, and they were filled if not satisfied, and, remu- 
nerating the little waiter for having been up all night 
waiting for them, and obtaining from him voluble and 
much involved — and, in the result, highly inaccurate 
— directions as to their future course, they started out 
once more to the storming of Babylon. 

They got into the wrong 'bus of course, and presently 
found themselves passing Euston again. They 
climbed down and made their way back to Gray's Inn 
Road, and ^sinking their native shyness, asked every 
man they met till they struck the right 'bus, and 
climbed into it. 

^^You're sure this 'bus is going to Fleet Street?" 
asked James, of the conductor. 

"I'm sure it's a-goin', but wevver it'll ever git there 
in this beastly fawg, I cawn't syel" said the noan. 
^' Fares please." 

So, having paid their fares, they determined to stick 
to the 'bus, and follow its fortunes. 

The fog thickened as they came down towards the 
City, and their 'bus crawled along like a funeral pro- 
cession, grinding along by the kerb to feel its way, and 
coming to a stand every few minutes, colliding now 
and again with other vehicles, and launching from the 
masked battery on the box-seat volleys of red-hot impre- 
cation right and left on all and sundry. 

"It's an experience in atmosphere and in language," 
said Black. "Yon driver-man's missed his vocation, 
be ought to have been a preacher. He has a gift, but 
it's gone wrong." 

The conductor^ having reaped his slender harvest. 
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bad climbed up on top to encourage and assist bis mate 
in tbe discharge of bis duty and bis verbal ammunition. 

Tbe 'bus came to wbat seemed a permanent bait, and 
tbe two Scots, after waiting a due interval for resump- 
tion of progress, prepared to descend. 

Tbey bung on tbe back step in doubt for a moment 
before casting tbemselves adrift on tbe mysterious pos- 
sibilities of tbe fog, and in a lull of the storm overhead, 
tbe conductor heard them, and looked down on them 
over tbe tailboard. 

"Thought yer wanted Fleet Street?'* be said, 
crossly. "This ain't Fleet Street. If yer don't wan't 
ter git lawst in this beastly fawg yer'd better sit tight. 
We ain't got t' 'Obom yit. Blest if I don't think 
'Obom's got lost in the fawg. Tou set dam I" 

So they thanked biro and apologised for troubling 
bim, and sat down. 

"I wonder if he'd let us smoke," said Adam. "It's 
against the rules, I suppose, but an atmosphere like this 
ought to cover a multitude of sins." 

So they filled and lit up, and sat blinking their eyes, 
and closing them tight, to squeeze out tbe smarting of 
tbe fog. 

The conductor came swinging wratbfully down tbe 
ladder with tbe expressed intention of ending a wordy 
skirmish by knocking somebody's blooming head off, 
but when be saw tbe glow of their pipes, and smelt tbe 
fragrant smoke, be turned on them instead. 

"Now then, you two, yer cawn't smoke in my 'bus, 
don't yer know. It's against tbe rules." 

"It's better than tbe fog," said Black, and banded 
bim bis pouch. 

"That's so," said tbe man, after a pause for consider- 
ation, and then filled bis own pipe and sat inside and 
joined them. But be bad hardly got fairly alight 
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when a pair of horses came up behind and tried to climb 
into the 'bus. 

* * Well, by 1 'EUo, Jim, that you? No room f er 

bosses inside o* my 'bus. Plenty room on top. We're 
'avin' a little social swarree inside 'ere. D'y ever see 
sicha momin'?" 

^^Call this a momin'?" wheezed the invisible Jim, 
'"t's my belief it's the bloomin' Jedgement Day, and 
we've all got inter Purgitory." 

From all of which the two Scots came to the conclu- 
sion that this was not the normal atmosphere of Baby- 
lon, and that even the natives recognised it as some- 
thing unusual and out of the common. 

At last their halting progression brought them 
athwart another slow-moving stream of traffic which 
for a while barred their advance. 

The conductor breathed a heartfelt ^'Thenk Gawd! 
It's Good Old 'ObomI I was afeard we'd missed it." 

By dint of much profanity their driver forced a way 
through the current setting eastwards, and edged his 
trembling horses into the westward flow, and finally 
turned out of this into a narrower channel, which 
seemed gloomier than ever. 

*'This Fleet Street?" asked James, impatiently, 

"Chanc'ry Lane," said the man, hopefully, "we're 
a-gitting on. " 

"It's weel named!" said the Scot, on whom the 
atmosphere was beginning to tell. 

Another five minutes and the conductor announced, 
triumphantly. 

"Herey'are! This is Fleet Street, tho' yer cawn't 
see much of it." 

* * Whurroo !" said James. * * Now for Mister Andrew 
Maclachlan!" 

They thanked their conductor and swung off into the 
unknown. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

WHENCE HE CAME. 

Such was the manner of their coming to London, 
and the root reason for it, the actual fact that crystal- 
lised into sudden resolve the idea that floats in solution 
in the mind of every Scottish youth of parts and prom- 
ise — ^the idea of winning fame and fortune in the Qreat 
City — was as follows : — 

Adam Black, twenty-one, straight, tall, muscular, 
clear grey of eye, healthy brown of complexion, and 
with a spring in his walk that told of hills and heather, 
found himself, just two years before this, flung sud- 
denly upon his own resources. The death of his father, 
Adam Black, the blind minister of Inverurie, broke 
short the current of his life, which, up to that time, 
had flowed full and smooth. A grand old man was 
Adam Black the elder — deeply read, a student to his 
last day, an embodiment of noble thought and high 
resolve and gentle manners, seeing more into the great 
heart of things in his blindness than most men see with 
their eyes — a man whose simple companionship was in 
itself an education which none of the schools could ap- 
proach. And between these two, father and son, there 
had existed a friendship, deep and true and beautiful, 
and quite apart from the fact of their relationship. 

The years Adam spent at college, on his father's wise 
insistance, were years of strain and leanness, both in 
the bare student's room in Edinburgh and in the lonely 
little manse at Inverurie, but they bore the goodly fruit 
that high endeavor and sweet self-denial do sometimes 
bear even in this world, and when, after this fruitful 
separation, father and son came together again, their 
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friendship became to them a thing of which they never 
spoke, because it was rooted too deep in their hearts. 

And then, after all too short a harvesting, the end 
came swift and sudden. Adam, going to his father's 
room one morning to assist him to dress, found him 
fallen on sleep, with wide-open eyes and smiling lips, 
gone to join the mother who had died at the boy's 
birth. 

His slender income died with him, and ten days 
later Adam found himself back in Edinburgh, with fifty 
pounds in his pocket, and the idea in his mind that he 
could earn his living by his pen. 

He found it hopefully disappointing work, however. 
In the first six months his net income from his writing 
amounted to nine pounds sixteen shillings and eight 
pence. Several other articles from his pen had been 
accepted, but not yet paid for. But none of his things 
had appeared in print as yet, and the date of their prob- 
able appearance was x. Wherefore, in spite of a natur- 
ally buoyant and hopeful disposition, he was apt at 
times to fall into fits of brooding disappointment, from 
which endless pipes failed to extract a gleam of hope, 
save such as were of their own creation, and long coast- 
wise country rambles served but as temporary and par- 
tial palliatives. 

It was during one of these fits of energetic despond- 
ency that he made the acquaintance of James Mac- 
Alpine. 

Disgusted, for the moment, with the tardiness of 
things in general, and of certain editors in particular, 
he clapped on his hat one day, and took his stick, and 
found out the old woman who kept the house, and 
handed her his key, saying that he might be away for 
a week. To which she replied, "Hmph-hml" which 
was just what she would have said had she been in- 
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formed that the Queen was dead, or that bread was up 
a farthing a pound. Blaok strode away down the 
High Street, and circled Arthur's Seat, and so arrived 
at length at the coast, and marched along past Mussel- 
burgh, and Pinkie, the Prestonpans, and Longniddry, 
with no definite aim save to get away from his usual 
surroundings and shake off his depression. 

It was near Aberlady that he came upon an artist 
sitting on a boulder, hard at work with his brush. As 
Black glanced at him he happened to look up, and a 
veiled flash of recognition passed between them. 

Black hesitated a moment, and then, his spirits some- 
what improved by his fifteen-mile walk, swung round 
towards the other. 

"It's odd to come across you here,** he said. "We 
live on the same stair, I believe. May I sit down and 
rest here for a minute or two?'* 

"Surely I'* said the artist, indicating a handy rock, 
and hauling out and charging his own pipe, "I thocht 
I kent your face, but I wasna sure.'* 

He was a slight, frail-built youth, of about Adam*8 
own age, high of . cheek-bone, hollow of cheek, and 
pale of face, but his eyes were large and bright, and 
his fingers were long and delicate and flexible. They 
had met on the stair occasionally and nodded "Qood 
day,** but no more. 

James knitted his long fingers round his knee, and 
glanced through the smoke at Adam, and Adam, hav- 
ing looked casually at James's picture, had risen to ex- 
amine it more closely. 

"That strikes me as uncommonly good work," he 
said. 

"Ay, it's good work 1" said the other quietly; "bui^ 
that's a' there is to it." 

"How do you mean?** 
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The other shrugged his shoulders, and after a pause, 
in reply to Black's still enquiring look, added: ^^No 
market for colour work at present — supply big — de- 
mand small — very small indeed." 

^'Same here," said Black, with a short laugh of dis- 
gust. 

"D'you pent?" 

"Write." 

They smoked many pipes and retailed experiences, 
and got quite friendly. 

The wind began to blow chill off the sea as the sun 
sank up the Forth. MacAlpine gathered together his 
brushes, and turned up his coat collar, and they strolled 
along the beach towards the village. James stopped at 
a little inn on the outskirts. 

"I'm stopping here," he said. "It's no very grand, 
but it's no that bad, and the charge is small." 

There was a note of invitation in his voice, and 
Black responded to it. The companionship had light- 
ened his mood. He would continue the cure. 

As they sat over the embers, smoking their last 
pipes, when the few natives had long since withdrawn 
to their own homes, the comers of Black's eyes wrinkled 
up at recollection of a humorous scene he had witnessed 
in the Grass-market the day before. 

He began telling MacAlpine about it, and MacAlpine 
sat puffing slowly, aod regarding him with unwinking 
eyes and an occasional nod of appreciation. The 
story told, he closed his eyes for a moment, then whip- 
ping out sketch-book and pencil, he laid aside his pipe 
and bent over the book, and Black saw the pencil twirl- 
ing rapidly in the slender, cunning fingers. 

In ten minutes he handed the book across the table, 
and Black was positively amazed at the wonderful 
fidelity of the ^ketph, It was masterly in itg sharp, 
telling lines. 
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''Manl'' said Adam, 'that's simply wonderful. 
You might have seen it yourself." 

*'I saw it as you told it. Do you see many things 
like that?" 

'^ Hundreds," said Adam. ^'I suppose I sometimes 
see more in things that there really is to them. But 
there's a great deal more humor in the world than most 
people think." 

''Man!" said James, in his turn, with half a sigh, 
^*I wish I could see 'em that way. I'd make a living 
in hlack and white. I can draw ony mortal thing I've 
ever seen, hut that would .never, have struck me just in 
that way." 

Black looked at him musingly, weighing him with 
his eye. 

''Can you market that kind of stuff?" he asked. 

''Ony amount of it. Hedderlie, of 27i6 Chiel^ will 
give me thirty shill'ns for that. It'll need some word- 
ing below," he said, knitting his brow. 

Adam took the pencil, and after a moment's thought 
wrote in the inscription in three brief lines of dialogue. 

James picked up the book, and the colour flushed 
into his pale cheeks, and then he sat looking across at 
Adam with a yearning sparkle in his eye which con- 
veyed his desire as clearly as a spoken word. 

At last he asked, huskily, " WuU ye?" 

"Ay, lad I" and they gripped hands across the table, 
and so b^;an a friendship and a partnership in work 
which lasted for many a long day, to ^ their mutual 
profit and enjoyment, and greatly to the enlivenment of 
the world outside, 

James scrupulously objected to their joint produc- 
tions going out under his single initials. So, to satisfy 
him. Black consented to the issue of the sketch, and of 
asjr tl^at laoi^ht foUpW i% under the QompouDd^ signa* 
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iure of ^^MaoAndano" — a title which has puzzled and 
delighted many, and the true origin of which is now 
first here given. 

The next day they tramped on round the coast, past 
North Berwick and Tantallon, whereof James executed 
a wonderful sketch, with the setting sun bathing it and 
the Bass Bock in golden glory, which sketch he sold, 
with many olhers, to Hamish MacGregor, the dealer, 
in Princes Street, for the sum of twenty-seven pounds 
ten shillings, when he left his native town for the 
South, and which sketch I myself saw pass under the 
hammer at Christie's only the other day for the sum of 
£650. 

And so next day to Bellhaven, and the day after that 
back by train to Edinburgh, in the highest of spirits, 
with a book full of rough sketches, and hearts full of 
hope. 

The sketch was duly submitted to Hedderlie, of The 
Chielj and promptly accepted byjiim — pajrmenton pub- 
lication. 

Hedderlie was evidently impressed by it. He asked 
for more, and promised to use them as soon as he possi- 
bly could. 



CHAPTER III. 

WHY HE CAliB. 

Meanwhile Adam Black and James MacAlpine 
almost lived together, James moved into the room 
next to Adam, and worked away there at ^^Mac- 
Andano" sketches, while Adam ground away at his 
articles in his own room, and then, the labor of the day 
over, they supped together in Adam's apartment, which 
"^^s the larger, pf %hk two^ off strange d^lioacie^ of their 
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own oookingy and then charged their pipes and enjoyed 
their well-earned rest. 

It was three months before the first sketoh appeared 
in the pages of The Chiely and meanwhile James's ex- 
chequer ran dry. Adam, however, characteristically 
insisted on his drawing for his needs upon the remains 
of his own original fifty pounds, assuring him that the 
payment for their work in The Chiel could not now he 
long delayed, and that the tide of fortune was un- 
doubtedly setting their way. 

Their housekeeping was on the slenderest possible 
scale — porridge — baddies — cofiEee — bread — ^and tobacco, 
of course, galore; but little as it was it was all out- 
going and nothing coming in, and so the day came at 
last 'when their total cash balance amounted to one 
pound and a few odd coppers, and still The Chiel made 
no sign. 

MaoAlpine was for boldly bearding Hedderlie in his 
den, and wringing out of him a few pounds for immedi- 
ate necessities. But Adam held that such a course 
might spoil their market, and insisted on their hanging 
on to the very last gasp. 

Each number of The Chiel was bought and eagerly 
run through the moment it was on sale at the wee shop 
round the comer, but as the weekly penny was of 
moment, and as it produced no results beyond a weekly 
pang of disappointment, the matter was solemnly dis- 
cussed over many pipes, and it was formally voted a 
bad investment, and after that one or other of them 
was regularly on watch at Princes Street or Waverley 
Stations — they worked them turn about — and as soon 
as the paper appeared on the bookstall the watcher 
strolled casually up, glanced through the pregnant 
pages, asked for a London Standard or TimeSy which 
\i<d knew could not be there for some hours yet, and then 
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betook himself limply homewards to report another 
blank week. 

One glorious day, however — it was raining heavily 
outside, and the station was a dismal maelstrom of dis- 
appointed tourists, macintoshes, clammy umbrellas, 
and odoriferous tweeds and homespuns — Adam, unhope- 
fully turning the pages of the new-bom Chiel^ came 
suddenly on their sketch, the one they did at Aberlady. 
At last! It struck him afresh as uncommonly good, 
and he stood and laughed almost hysterically. Then 
he bought two copies and rushed away with them to 
Jimmy. Raining! It was the brightest day he re^ 
membered for many a month. 

Even then he could not refrain from taking his joke 
off his friend. He pouched the papers, climbed the 
stairs slowly and heavily, infusing as much disappoint- 
ment into his tread as he knew how to, slowly turned 
the handle of James's door, and inserted a melancholy 
head, dripping with rain drops, with the usual dismal 
shake. 

James looked up hopefully from the sketch he was at 
work on, and then, at the first dismal wag of the head 
at the door, bent down again, quickly and shyly, to 
conceal his disappointment. 

^'It's agra-a-a-nd day, the day, James I" said Black. 

"Hmph-hml'* 

*'A gra-a-a-a-a-nd day, James MaoAndanoI" 

MacAlpine looked up quickly, with such a yearning 
gleam in his eye, like a starving dog at a whisper of 
*'bone," that Black could not withhold his good news 
a ny)ment longer. He flung open the door, and sprang 
in, waving the papers. 

*' At last, my boy — Here you are!" he flattened the 
opened page in front of his friend, who had tried to 
rioe but had sunk baqk into his chair. *^And it's ^oo4 
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—good — damned good!" he said, losing his head a lit- 
tle in his excitement — "the hest thing Tiie Chiel ever 
had in it. And to think of those damned silly tourists 
flopping about that station, tumbling over their wet 
umbrellas, and cursing the weather, when they might 
have been looking at that. Sumphsl Silly Sumphsl'* 

He was talking on for the sake of talking, for James, 
after one devouring glance at his printed work, had 
dropped his head on his hands on top of The Chiel^ 
quite overcome with the realization of his hopes. 

He was all right again in a minute, and set to exam- 
ining the sketch critically. 

"Ma-an — it's goodl'* he said; "it's verra, verra 
good!" 

Then he got up and reached for his cap. 

"FmoflEtoHedderlie." 

"Ca' canny man!" said Black, "I knew you'd want 
that It would be a mistake. I've been thinking it 
over. We'll wait if we can, till he sends it. Mean- 
while come away, and we'll have the squarest feed 
we've had for four months." 

Their birthday celebration blew a reckless hole in the 
depleted exchequer, but, with childlike confidence in 
Hedderlie's promptitude, they loosed the purse strings 
gaily and cast care to the winds. 

But the next day passed, and the next, and still the 
expected letter did not arrive. 

Resolute not to spoil their market by showing any 
eagerness for payment. Black pawned his watch to stay 
their stomachs and satisfy their landlady. 

The next week's Chiel appeared, and contained 
another of their sketches, but still no letter, and no 
remittance. 

Then Black sank his scruples, and Jimmy, relieved 
Qt tb^ eznbar^, shot off to tackle {ledderlje. 
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Hedderlie reoeived him with effusion. "Weel, 
Mr. MacAlpine, an' hoo d'ye like the look o' your 
sketches? Man, they're weel reproduced and weel 
printed. Do they no look fine? I'll have anither in 
next week, and mebbe two the week after. Now we've 
got started with them we'll keep the ball rolling. The 
public like 'em, and they shall have them. Are ye 
well on with some more? Just send them in as fast as 
ye turn them oot. But don't turn them oot so fast that 
ye spoil the work. They're just fine, all ye've sent me 
so far. Keep it up, my boy, an' ye'U mek your mark. 
— Say I'll see him in half a crack — " this to a small 
boy who had, in obedience to standing orders pre- 
arranged for certain cases, brought in a slip of paper 
with the name of a mythical visitor on it. 

James had not so far been able to edge in a word, 
but sat blushing under Hedderlie's complimentary out- 
fiow, and twiddling his cap in desperate search for the 
least offensive way of hinting at the object of his call. 
He was an artist, however, and a half -starving artist, 
and no diplomat, and it came out all in a heap, and in 
a way that sounded offensive and brutal, even to him- 
self. 

'^ An' hoo about the cheque, Mr. Hedderlie?" 

It felt like striking the giver of a gift horse in the 
mouth. 

^^Ma-an alive I" said Hedderlie, with open mouth, 
and an expression of the greatest astonishment and an- 
noyance on his face, '^d'ye mean tae tell me ye've no 
had your cheque yet?" 

*^ That's sol" said James, humbly. 

Hedderlie reached for a speaking-tube, and blew 
down it so vehemently that Jimmie's ears caught the 
squeal of the whistle at the other end, and roared, 
"9end Macfie here at pnoe," Then he t«nie^ totjj^ 
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artist a faoe so black with anger that James awaited 
Macfie's advent with the feelings of a small boy who 
had inadvertently fired a hayrick, and said, savagely, 
^Tll have to get rid of him." He raised his hand and 
elbow pantomimically, and nodded. *'Ye ken! I've 
kept him on for the sake of his wife and bairns, but he's 
aye getting me into trouble in this way, an' I won't 
stand it ony longer. " 

Here the small boy came in to say that Mr. Macfie 
was away to Leith after some accounts, and would not 
be back for an hour. 

^'I'U have it sent on as soon as he comes in, Mr. 
MacAlpine, an' I'm real vexed at yer having had to 
mind me of it. I thought ye'd had it weeks ago. 
Mind to keep your work up to present standard, and 
send me in all you can. It's good work, and I can do 
with it all." 

James retired satisfied with the result of his call. 

"Well," asked Black when he got home, **got itp" 

* Be here to-morrow. Hedderlie was awfu' mad wi' 
his man, Macfie, for not having sent it. He drinks, 
ye ken, an' I'm afraid this' 11 make an end of him." 

"H'ml" said Black, with pursed lips and drooped 

mouth. "I hope How many sketches has he had, 

Jimmy?" 

"Fifteen.'^ 

"H'ml well, we'll e'en wait till to-morrow and see." 

But the whole of the next morning passed, and no 
postman's step came up their stair. Black was for 
going himself to interview Hedderlie, but this time it 
was James who advised against it. 

"Let's wait till the afternoon post, anyhow," he 
urged; "Icouldna for shame bother him again so soon. 
He'll think we're starving." 

"He wouldn't bQ {ar wrong," said Adam, with a 

grimao^* 
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^^Macfie's probably on the booze, and, maybe, Hed- 
derlie can't tell without him what it all comes to." 

At five o'clock the much-expected letter came, brin^* 
ing a cheque for five pounds. A crossed cheque, tool 
Black however, grabbed it, made James sign his name 
on the back, and stalked off with it to the manager of 
one of the papers which had occasionally accepted an 
article from him, and asked him to oblige him by 
changing it into current coin. 

That gentleman looked at him, and asked, **Does he 
owe you much?" 

'^No, it belongs to a friend of naine, and he has no 
bank account. Anything wrong with the cheque?" 

''Oh, the cheque's all right. Put your own name on 
it as well, and I'll give you two pounds on it till it's 
cleared." 

This was somewhat of a damper; but Adam deter- 
mind not to upset James's faith in Hedderlie any 
sooner than was necessary. He made up his mind, 
however, to retain the next sketches in his own posses- 
sion, unknown to the artist, until Hedderlie saw fit to 
send further funds. 

That five pounds kept them for three weeks, and took 
Adam's watch out of pawn. No further remittance 
arrived, and at the end of the third week. Black had a 
dozen sketches stowed away, which James supposed he 
had conveyed to Hedderlie's hands. 

Then Black deemed it advisable to interview that 
gentleman himself, and so climbed the stairs to his 
sanctum. 

Mr. Hedderlie was out. Black sat down, and said 
he would wait till he came in. 

He waited an hour — two hours. Many callers came 
and went. Some waited for a time, and then used lan- 
guage and departed. He was getting very tired of 
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waiting, but showed no signs of it, when the small boy 
rushed away, in answer to a sharp whistle from the 
speaking-tube, and returned with the information that 
Mr. Hedderlie was in and would see him. 

'^ Sorry I was out, Mr. Black," he said, glanoing at 
the bit of paper with Black's name on it on his desk. 
" What can I do for you?'' 

He did not seem in a good humour, and Adam, 
glancing round the room and seeing no second door, 
thought he could pretty well gauge the reason. 

^^I'm from Mr. Mac Alpine. He's been expecting a 
further cheque from you." 

Hedderlie reached for the speaking-tube. *^Send 
Macfie here." The small boy rushed in, '^Mr. Macfie's 
just gone to the printers." 

'^It is too bad," said Hedderlie, ^^I told him to make 
up Mr. MacAlpine's account, and send him a cheque 
three weeks ago. I'll have to get rid of him. If it 
wasn't for his wife and bairns he'd have gone long 
since." He went through the lifted -elbow pantomime 
again and nodded, and said, ^* That's his failing, ye 
kenl" 

^^Yes, I ken!" said Black. ''And I ken something 
else too, Mr. Hedderlie. Ye've had fifteen sketches 
from MacAlpine. At thirty shillings each that makes 
twenty-two pounds ten. Ye've sent him five. I want 
seventeen pounds ten from you, and I'm going to sit 
here till I get it." 

''My dear man!" began Hedderlie. 

But Black waved him down, and calmly hauled out 
his pipe, and began charging it. 

"I smoke a very bad tobacco at present," he said— 
"your fault — if you object to it you know how to get 
rid of it.'* He picked up a paper and began reading it. 
Hedderlie fumed^ and chafed, and measured him with 
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his eye, but Black's broad shoulders disoouraged any 
idea of physical compulsion. 

After a time, during which Hedderlie fiddled among 
the papers on his desk, he said, *' Suppose I give you 
another cheque for five poimds now^ Mr. Black, and I'll 
have the balance sent on to you.'' 

*^ Seventeen ten I" said Adam, grimly. 

Another pause — Black smoking and reading with 
the aspect of one to whom time was no object; his face 
set in a frown of aggressive stolidity, which checked 
any further attempt at compromise on the part of Hed- 
derlie. 

The small boy brought in sheaves of slips with cal- 
lers' names on. To each of them Hedderlie growled, 
"Say I'm engaged." 

It was getting towards five o'clock, and the delin- 
quent Macfie had not put in an appearance. Black had 
humorous doubts as to his existence, but he determined 
to see the matter through. 

At last Hedderlie drew a cheque-book from a drawer, 
wrote out a cheque, and said curtly: ^'Make out a 
receipt, if you please, in full settlement. I shall not 
need any more of Mr. Mac Alpine's work." 

*^My dear sir, Mr. Mac Alpine would not think of 
offering you any." 

He reached for pen and paper, made out the receipt, 
and was about to hand it over when he noticed that the 
cheque was crossed. 

"An open cheque, if you please. We have diflSculty 
in cashing a crossed one." 

Hedderlie growled an inarticulate objurgation, and 
scrawled another cheque, payable to J. MacAlpine. 

"I am obliged to you," said Black, gathering it up. 
"I really don't see why there should have been all this 
trouble over it." 
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And then he marched away. At the foot of thd 
stairs a man stood leaning against the walL As Adam 
passed he asked : 

"Are you Mr. MacAlpine?" 

*'I'm his friend, and attend to his business." 

"I've got something for him. Shall we tek a glass? 
I'm Macfie," he said, with a grin. 

"Oh, you're Macfie," said Adam, with a laugh. "I 
began to doubt if there was any Macfie, except in Hed- 
derlie's brain." 

"Ay — I'm Macfie. Shall we tek a glass over it?" 

"What is it you've got for Mac Alpine?" 

"It's a letter." 

"Who from?" 

"I dinna ken. Shall we tek a glass?" 

"All right, come along." 

Macfie's accustomed feet led the way. He ordered 
two whiskies, and when the barmaid hesitated, he said : 
"This gentleman pays." Adam nodded, and Macfie's 
watery eyes brightened. 

"If you'd take the advice of a disinterested party, 
my friend, you would do less of this. Hedderlie will 
be firing you out, and then what'll become of your wife 
and bairns?" 

Macfie grinned. "I'm no merrit," he said, "that's 
juist ane o' Hedderlie's little jokes. I'm aye the 
shcapegoat for a' his defeeciencies, but it's aboot 
played out." 

"Oh, how's that?" 

Macfie clicked with his tongue, and looked vacuously 
at his empty glass. Then his hand fluttered absent- 
mindedly toward's Adam's glass, which he had left I 
untouched. Macfie took a pull at it in the same preoc- j 
cupied fashion. [ 

"Did ye get a cheque oot him?" he asked« 
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"A crossed cheque, I'm dootin'/' 

'^No, I made him give me an open one." 

^'Weel, tek my advice and be on the step o' the bank 
as the clock strikes ten in the morning." 

"I'm very much obliged to you. I'll see to it. 
Have you and Hedderlie fallen out?" 

"Ou I not more than ushal. But Hedderlie's aboot 
done up, and a'm tired o' being shoapegoat. Gosh, if 
Ihav'na drunk up a' your whisky. Pure inadvairtence 
I assure you." 

"That's all right I" said Black. "I was not wanting 
any. And what about this letter?" 

"Ouy ayel I was forgetting." He hauled a letter 
out of his pocket and straightened it out on the table. 
It was addressed "Jfr. MacAndano. Care of ^The 
Chiel,* Edinburgh^* ^ and in the left-hand corner, 
"Please forward." The postmark was London. 

"Its mebbe a val-u-able letter," said Macfie, with 
thirsty tongue snaking round his dry lips, and a mean- 
ing glance at the empty glasses. " WuU ye join me 
this time, Mr. ?" 

"Can you stand any more?" asked Black with con- 
cern. 

"Stand ony more? Why, man, I've not bogoon 
yet." 

So Adam, with a feeling of criminal accessoriness, 
ordered him more whisky, and when he had drunk it, 
Macfie handed him the letter, saying, "It's not much o' 
that letter Mr. MacAlpine would hae seen but for me. 
D'ye think Hedderlie would have forwarded it? Not 
him! Hedderlie's not here to help folks. He's a' for 
himself and de'il tak' the rest. Mind aboot the Bank! 
Noo Hedderlie '11 be gone, so I'll awa' back to the 
offish." 
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When Adam recounted his doings to Jimmie the 
latter's face lengthened woefully. It was good to have 
the cheque for seventeen pound ten, but the total clos- 
ure of the market was appalling. 

'* And he's had twelve others besides those he's paid 
for," said James. 

^^TSo, I've got those," said Adam. ^*I misdoubted 
him ever since I got the last cheque changed. Here's 
a letter for you, Jimmie, let's see what's in it," and he 
explained how Macfie the bibulous had given it to him. 

James tore it open, and this was the letter : — 



''942, Fleet Street, London. 

"August 10th. 
"To J. Mac And AND, Esq., 
"Dear Sir,— 

"I have been watching, with great pleasure, 
the appearance of your sketches in Ths Chiel. They 
are admirable. If you will do me fifty of the same 
class I would like to issue them in book form, say, at five 
shillings, on good paper, well printed, and nicely 
bound, and I will give you a royalty of one shilling per 
copy sold. The sooner I can hear from you the better, 
as the season is approaching when such a book would 
sell 

"Yours truly, 

"Andrew Maclachlan." 

"Whurroo!" cried James, "I'm onto that. What 
do you say, Adam, man?" 

"Certainly 1 I'm on too. We'll get to work at once. 
Write him to-night that you accept. Send on the 
twelve I kept back from Hedderlie, and say the rest 
shall follow as quickly as possible, and ask him to send 
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on a proper agreement. That looks good business! 
1,000 copies, £50. 10,000, £6001 Manl it's riches." 

Five ^linute8 to ten next morning found Adam and 
James on the steps of the Bank of Scotland. 

^^Noo, Jimmie, the minute the door opens pop in and 
cash that cheque, I'll wait here. I have an idea." 

And Adam's idea proved correct. As the big door 
swung open James slipped in, and at the same moment 
a small boy came trotting up the steps, and Adam 
Teoognised him as the small boy who took in the visi- 
tors' names on the slips of paper to Hedderlia 

''Say, sonny," he called, ''is Mr. Hedderlie down at 
the office yet?" 

"Ay, he's there. He got there airly the momin'." 

"And is Mr. Macfie there yet?" 

"Ay, he's there. What wull ye want wi' 'em?" 

"Do you know if Mr. Hedderlie will be in about 
twelve?" 

"I dinna ken. Wull I tell him ye're callin'?" 

"No, never mind, thanks. Here's sixpence for you. " 

James joined him, his face beaming, and his hand 
holding something carefully in his trouser pocket, and 
they walked away. 

The small boy hopped into the bank and delivered a 
note. The manager opened it, and came out with it to 
the cashier, who smiled and said to the waiting small 
boy, "Tell Mr. Hedderlie his note came too late. The 
cheque has been presented and cashed." 

That was the last cheque Hedderlie paid. The next 
week The CAieZ failed to appear. The staircase leading 
to its offices was jBUed with a noisy crowd of artists and 
writers, and others, clamouring for Hedderlie's blood. 
But Hedderlie had departed for pastures new, and 
Edinburgh knew him no more. 

The agreement with Mr. Andrew Maclachlan was 
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duly ratified. The sketches sent on were approved, 
and urgent request was made for early delivery of the 
rest. 

They worked at them early and late, and in six 
weeks the whole fifty were in Maclachlan's hands, and 
capital sketches they were. 

Then came an interval of waiting, and then, one 
glorious October morning, arrived by post a square, fiat 
parcel. 

The city was swathed in coils of damp white mist, 
and the postman glistened as if he had been out in 
heavy rain, and made a pool where he stood on the 
stair, but it was a glorious day all the same, and the 
whole room glowed with the wonderful light that 
streamed from the brilliant red and yellow covers of 
Northern Lights and Shadows^ by James Mac- 
Andano^ lying there on the table which had been its 
cradle. 

Then in due course, though the waiting seemed long, 
appeared notices of the book in the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow papers — fiattering notices which filled the 
joint creators with joy and gladness. Surely the world 
was at their feet. They trod on air, and breathed the 
incense of a first success. All they had to do now was 
to wait for the golden harvest 

Time passed on, but the golden harvest showed no 
sign of beginning to fall upon them. 

In answer to their occasional letters of enquiry, Mac- 
lacblan informed them that the book had been well 
taken up by the trade, but that it would be some time 
before he could tell what the actual sales were. 

They saw it on the bookstalls, and noticed the adver-* 
tisements of it in the papers. Second-^third — fourth 
edition they saw advertised. There must be untold 
wealth awaiting them in London. Why did not Mr, 
Maolachlan send some of it on? 
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"How many goes to an edition, I wonder?" said 
James. 

'^ A thousand at least, I should think, ^' said Adam. 

'^Four editions, one thousand each — that's four thou- 
sand — ^that's two hundred pounds. Surely Mac might 
send us on fifty on account." 

But no welcome fifty pounds came, and pending its 
arrival Black ground away at his writing, and James 
continued to turn out MacAndano sketches for future 
use. 

When November was half gone, and still no remit- 
tance from London, Black came to a determination on 
the matter which electrified his companion. 

**Jimmie, boy," he said one day, when, after long 
consideration he had quite made up his mind, "I hope 
we haven't struck another Hedderlie in Mr. Andrew 
Maclachlan, of Number 942, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 
But we'll go down and see for ourselves, and once we 
get there we'll stop there. We're just wasting here. 
Man ! you might get a seat on Punch if you were on 
the spot." 

"It would have to be big enough to take the two of 
us," said James, flushing. "When'll we go?" 

"At once. There's nothing to keep us here, and 
London's waiting for us." 

Their preparations were soon made. They started 
by the night train just one week later to the assault of 
the great city, and the great city received her would- 
be conquerors, coyly and shyly, veiling her charms in 
the densest and blackest fog of the season. Such then 
was the manner and such the reason of their coming to 
London. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I 

HE HBETS WITH A COLD RECBPTION. 

*'Whurroo!" said James MacAlpine, as they swung 
off the friendly 'bus into the suffocating, damp- wool 
folds of the Fleet Street fog. * ' Now for Mister Andrew 
Maclachlan, Number 942, Fleet Street, London, E.G." 

'^ Here's 909," said Adam, peering down at a brass- 
plate below a shop window, "it's along that way." 

So they turned into the current of pedestrians going 
cityward, and tramped along with sturdy steps and 
smarting eyes. 

Shops and offices were opening, all lighted up as if it 
were night, and crowds of bread-winners of all degrees 
worried along to their appointed spheres, wheezing and 
sneezing, and cursing the fog. 

The two Scots noted, one after another, the offices of 
the papers they knew — Daily News — Chronicle — and 
then James stopped dead before a small window, on 
which the light of a street lamp shed a feeble gleam. 

*^PunchP^ he gasped with his nose against the glass. 
"What a wee sma' place he lives inl" 

Black dragged him on, and they came to the seething 
cauldron of Ludgate Circus — a chaos of groaning, 
snorting, scrabbling horses, objurgative drivers, grind- 
ing wheels, and dim wobbling lights. It looked as 
much as their lives were worth to venture into it. 
Helmeted and oil-skinned policemen were doing their 
best to regulate pandemonium, and a busy time they 
had of it. 

"We'd better ^sk our way," said Adam, and turned 
to the man nearest him — "Can you tell me where 942, 
Fleet I3tre^ is?" 
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"Gone to in the fawg," said the man buskily^ 

and passed on. 

^^Ask a policeman," suggested James. 

There was no policeman on their side of the street, 
but they caught the gleam of one holding back the 
traffic on the other side. 

^'Stick close, Jimmie,"cried Adam, *Mf weget parted 
we'll never meet again in this world," and he slid un- 
der the nose of a horse in the direction of the reeking 
oil-skin across the way. 

'^Can yon tell me where 942, Fleet Street is?" asked 
Adam. 

No doubt his accent was broad, and the fog in his 
throat broadened it still more. The policeman shook 
his head, and said, huskily, *' Can't speak Dutch," and 
before Adam could explain further, the pole of a 'bus 
jammed the officer in the back, and two pairs of red, 
snorting, foam-flecked nostrils, and four terrified, 
white-rolling eyes appeared above his shoulder, and he 
turned to yell at the invisible driver, who was jerking 
his horses' heads off in frantic endeavor to stop them. 

Our two dived for the pavement. 

^'Try a shop," panted James. Their progress had 
brought them alongside Cook's offices, and they 
promptly turned in. 

Here they succeeded in getting their bearings, and 
they set off once more. 

Adam had difficulty in getting Jimmie past the win- 
dows which contained illustrated papers. He stopped 
at Moonshine^ and Fun^ and Judy, and examined the 
work, and snorted out that he could lick them, and at 
last they came to Number 942. 

A little grey old man, in a loose old grey overcoat, 
was taking down the shutters. 

Andrew Mf^clagblan hc^d no faitlji in iron ^Us^ be- 
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sides, his window display was one of his hest advertise- 
ments, and he did not believe in giving it gratuitously 
to the passing public, when no immediate results, in 
the way of sales, could accure. 

The wizened little grey face reminded James of a 
Skye terrier, and in six strokes he had it down on his 
shirt cuff. 

The old man shouldered the first shutter, and trotted 
into the shop with it Through the opening they could 
see into the window, and James's quick parental eye 
leapt at once to an open copy of his own book. Ilie 
back of another copy lay partly over it. Andrew Mac- 
lachlan liked to tickle the palate of possible buyers, 
without satisfying it, except by actual purchase. He 
had a hundred cunning little tricks to wheedle folks in, 
and transfer their money to his own pockets. 

The back James's book, which overlapped the other 

copy, displayed the words, " EDITION," but 

what edition was hidden by the next shutter. He stood 
and waited, peering through the cleft into the window, 
and presently the little grey man came out, hauled down 
another shutter, and disappeared with it. The widened 
gap disclosed the words, ** SIXTH EDITION," on the 
cover of the book, and in the exuberance of his delight 
the artist began to execute a Highland fling, to the deri- 
sive discomfiture of the passers-by. 

"SIXTH EDITIONll" he said. "Ma-anI A'ma 
made man I" 

But the men in the street informed him politely that 
he was a bom fool. 

The old man came out for another shutter. 

"Is Mr. Maclachlan in?" asked James, hungrily. 

The old man peered at him suspiciously through his 
fog-winking eyes, "No, he's no in jlst the nool" ha 
isaid, 
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** Will he be in soon?'* 

**Ay, mebbel What is't ye're mebbe wanting wi* 
him?'* 

'^I want to see Mr. Maclachlan." 

"Ay, an' what is't aboot?" 

"Ma-an, that's my business. He's a good friend o' 
mine, is Andrew Maclachlan." 

"Is he tha-at?" said the old man, peering up at him. 

"Heistha-at." 

"And d'ye no ken him?" 

"No, I never seen him yet, but he's a good friend a' 
the same, an' I want to shake him by the hand." 

"Humphml" said the old man. "Weel, he'll no be 
lang the noo," and he proceeded to carry in the rest of 
the shutters, keeping a suspicious and speculative eye 
on James the while. 

At last the full window was displayed in all its artis- 
tic beauty and enticing seductiveness. It was half 
filled with "Northern Lights," mixed with coloured 
photographs of Scottish scenery, and the beaming faces 
of actresses and well-known personages, and James 
hung over it entranced. It was amazing to him that 
the hurrying crowds on the pavement, which shouldered 
roughly against him, and came near to driving him 
headlong into the midst of his own books, could pass 
the window so heedlessly. It was the most glorious 
window he had ever seen. He wanted to catch the 
shuffling, snuffling throng by the neck and run its damp 
red nose against the glass, and say, "Ma-an alive, did 
ye ever see onything like that, and it was me that did 
itl" 

But the crowd swept along with knitted brows and 
concentrated faces and bent heads, as utterly oblivious 
to the cunning and cleverness of the artist's work as 
prisoners on the treadmill are to the beauties of nature, 
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Presently Old Skye Terrier appeared at the door. 
He had changed his old grey overcoat for a rusty black 
frock coat. He looked at them still standing there, and 
said, as one who makes the best of a bad job, *' Weel, 
wuU ye come in noo, Mr. Maclachan's in the noo." 

James darted into the shop, beaming with eager 
anticipation, and Adam followed leisurely. Tiiey 
looked round for the proprietor. There was no one 
visible but themselves and the little old man. 

He marched solemnly round behind the counter, 
carefully closed the flap through which he had passed, 
and faced them, saying : 

"Weel, an' what can I do for ye? I'm Mr. Mao- 
lachlan." 

James looked at him for two seconds with a suspicion 
of disenchantment in his face, and then — "Qie's yer 
band, Mr. Maclachlan. We're James MacAndano, 
I'm James MacAlpme and this is Adam Black." 

**Eh, what? Ye're James MacAndano, are ye? 
An' boo do I ken ye're James MacAndano? An' which 
of ye's him?" 

^Hoot, man!" said James, who had never been of 
importance enough before to have his identity ques* 
tioned. "Ye're a suspeecious wee" — "divvle" rose to 
his lips, but he bit it olB^ and turned it into — '^d-gen^ 
tleman!" 

"An' mebbe when ye've been in Lunnon as long's I 
have ye'll begin to be suspeecious too." 

"Aweell" said the artist, and seized a sheet of paper 
and whipped out his pencil, and in a dozen deft strokes 
transferred Mr. Maclachlan's little Skye terrier face to 
the paper, and signed it "J. MacAndano" — "Hoo's 
that, Mr. Maclachlan?" 

The old man scanned it closely, and then put it care- 
fully away on his desk, Next day it appeared in the 
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window, mounted with a big margin, and neatly 
framed. 

"That's me," he said, and ye're yersel, Mr, Mac- 
Alpine. Ye maun excuse me, but as I say, when ye've 
been here as long as me ye'U get so's ye hardly know 
whether ye daur trust yer ain left hand onless ye're 
holding it wi' yer right, or watching it wi' baith een. 
It's an ill toon for rogues and — lazy loons. Now, you 
Chreestopher" — to a pasty-faced lump of a boy who 
had just slipped quietly into the shop, and was endeav- 
oring to make his way into the back part under cover 
of the visitors — "what d'ye mean by crawling in in the 
efternoon like this. Is't yer next summer holidays 
ye're takin'? The fog, I suppose, and the last time it 
was the rain, and the time before that yer mither was 
sick. Aweel, ye ken, it's anitber hauf a day aff o' yer 
wages. D'ye think I'm going to keep a dog and do 
the barkin' myself. It's a bad end ye'U come to, ma 
laddie 1" 

There was a sound as of a damp cap dashed mutin- 
ously on the floor behind a pile of books. The old man 
grinned, and tben, happy in the thought of the half- 
day's wages saved, turned to bis visitors again, with a 
face that would have been genial but for a slightly pre- 
occupied air of anticipation. 

"Ay, ay! And so you're James MacAndano. An' 
who's this d'ye say?" 

"This is Adam Black. He's pairt o' me, pairt o* 
MacAndano at all events." 

"Ah—oo, an' hoo's that?" 

"He thinks the things, I draw 'em." 

"An' can he no draw?" 

"No. He writes." 

"An can ye no think 'em yerself?" 

"Not like he can." 
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"Aweeir* 

Just then the shop door opened, and a clear, sweet 
voice came ringing in, with all the incongruous charm 
of a nightingale singing at midnight, followed by its 
owner. 

^^I've brought back the book, Uncle Mac. Mother 
told me to tell you it has done her more goodihan half- 
a-dozen bottles of—" 

At sight of the strangers she stopped short. Then 
she rooted after a handkerchief, and turned up her fog- 
beaded veil and proceeded to dab her face and eyes 
with it. Such a sweet face I James glanced outside 
with one eye to see if the sun had suddenly shone out, 
and was surprised to find the fog still there. The other 
eye he kept on the bright-faced girl, and to such good 
purpose that ten minutes later he unconsciously drew a 
most remarkably good portrait of her, which, when he 
wanted to take it away with him, he could not find. 
Old Maclachlan got a guinea for it some time after- 
wards, when he thought James had forgotten all about 
it. But he had not, for it was himself that bought it, 
through a friend, the moment he saw it in the window. 

*^An' hoo's yer mither this morning, lassie?" asked 
the old man benevolently. 

^'Her cough's bad. This awful weather's against it. 
Did you eviar see anything like it? I must run, I'm 
late already. Thanks again for the book." 

She laid a flat paper parcel on the counter and tripped 
away, and it seemed to James that the fog settled 
down thicker than ever. 

"Ay, ay 1" said the old man, turning to them again, 
and musingly unwrapping the book as he spoke. "An' 
so ye've come to London?" 

James's impressionable young heart jumped right up 
into his throat as he saw that it was a copy of "North- 
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ern Lights." And that sweet, bright-faced girl had 
been enjoying it. It was her mother, certainly, whom 
she spoke of as enjoying it so much, but it stood to rea- 
son that if her mother had enjoyed it, she had enjoyed 
it too. 

*' An' wull ye be stopping long?" the old man was 
saying. 

"Ay, we've come to stop for good and a'. We've 
come to make our fortunes." 

"Ay, ay, there's mony a ane does that, but they 
don't all manage it. But ye're unco clever wi' your 
fingers, and there's plenty demand for good work, and 
plenty clean money to be made. It's us puir divvies 
of publishers has to do a' the dirty work, and put up 
wi' a' the worries and anxieties o' the business. What 
with damaged copies, an' returns, and extra discoonts, 
and folks trying to rob you right and left, it's no a bed 
o' roses isn't the publishin' now-a-days." 

But the artist's pencil was busy on the winsome face 
and figure which had disappeared all too quickly from 
his outward vision, and his thoughts were occupied 
more with her than with the lamentations of old Mao- 
lachlan. 

What was her name? Where did she live? On her 
way to her business evidently. What was it, and 
where? She was altogether delightful. Would he 
ever see her again? 

He would have liked to ask the old man about her, 
and even looked up at him with questions in his eye, 
but shy common sense prevailed, and the cunning pen- 
cil flashed over the paper 'more rapidly still from the 
feeling of repression. 

Adam Black noticed his preoccupation, and took up 
the parable with Maclachlan on his own account, and 
came rignt to the point. 
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'^And how is the book selling, Mr. Maclachlan?'* 

'' Aweel I quite as well as you could expect for a first 
book. It's aye an uphill fight the first book, an' if it 
makes a success it's mostly the wark o' the publisher." 

^*0h, come, you give the author^ some credit I sup- 
pose?" 

^'Credit! aye, plenty credit, a' the credit he cares 
for. It's the credit other folks takes that keeps us 
lean an' sma'. That's aboot the wye o't — the author 
gets a' the credit, and the publisher does a' the hard 
work." 

*^ And gets most of the profit, eh, Mr. MaclachlanP" 

"Profit! Humph I It's little ye ken, ma lad I" 

"Still, six editions in less than two months looks 
something like a success. There's money in that 
surely?" 

The old man ran his fingers up through his hair on 
both sides till it bristled like a grey mop. His lips 
tightmied, and the look of anticipated unpleasantness 
deepened on his little seamed grey face. He leaned 
forward with his knuckles on the counter with the air 
of one bracing himself to repel an asasult. 

"An' how many goes to an edition think ye, Mr. 
Black?" 

"I should suppose a thousand, at least" 

The old man chuckled, and his little eyes blinked 
intently at Adam. 

"Whiles a thousand, whiles more, whiles less. Each 
edition of * Northern Lights' was one hundred copies— 
neither more nor less, one hundred copies, a', the edi- 
tions printed at the same time, an' the number of them 
put on the cover as tliey were needed." 

James was listening now. He had finished his 
sketch, and it lay on the counter unheeded, while 
Maelachlan beat his spirits down into his boots, with 
his editions of one hundred. 
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Black did Dot quite know what to make of it. He 
knew too little about publishing to feel sure in bis own 
mind whetber the old man was playing on their igno- 
rance or not. He voiced their joint feeling. 

'^It strikes me as very like a swindle." 

*^Not at a', not at a'. It's just beesness. It's boom- 
i]3g your book, and creating a demand. When the 
public see ^sixth edition' they begin to think it maun 
be worth buying, an' they buy. It's a good book, an* 
it would be bound to make its way in time. But ye 
cannot wait, an' I'm jist forcing the pace, that's a'. 
Ye'U get loto' kudos oot this first book, Mr. Mac- 
Alpine, but no much siller. Ye canna aye get both oot 
a first book. A'm working it, an' when A'm done wi' 
it your reputation's made. Ye'll be able to aim yer 
living, an' a wheen siller besides." 

"And will there be no money to come to us at pres- 
ent, Mr. Maclachlan?" gasped James, with fear of a 
repetition of their Edinburgh experiences in his voice. 

"Hoot, Manniel Dinna talk o' money yet. It's a' 
oot-goin' at present — sowing o' the seed as ye might 
say. The hairvest'll come, but it's a long way ahead 
yet. What wi' paper and printing and advertysing it's 
goin' oot a' the time." Just then a rough foot kicked 
open the door, and a burly individual in a cricketing 
cap entered, carrying a heavy canvas bag on his 
shoulder, and a bundle of various papers in his hand. 

"Six*Black Spirits and White'— that yours?" he sang 
out, "Ko, that's Simpkins — Let's see — Six *North 
Lights'— that right?" 

"That's right," said Maclachlan, and trotted roimd 
to the other counter. 

He delivered the books, took the cash, and* the burly 
one shouldered his pack, and, groaning like Pilgrina 
Christian, lurched off into the fog. 
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'^ Some of it comes back occasionally I see," said 
Black, as the old man returned to their counter. 

^'Ay, ay," he said, 'Mf yon mon didna pay cash he'd 
never pay at all. But a' the big booses just dictate 
their own tairms o' credit, and they pay slow — verra 
slow — a'tegither too slow. But as I was saying, noo 
ye're here I'se find ye wark to do on some o' the papers 
— eneuch to keep ye busy. Ye're micbty clever wi* 
yer fingers, an' ye'll do well. An' yer friend, what 
can I do for him?" he said, benevolence irradiating 
him now that the question of an immediate cash pay- 
ment was comfortably shelved. 

^^I write," said Adam, feeling distinctly down in the 
mouth at this dashing of their hopes, and the sudden 
blight that had fallen on the golden harvest, ^'I must 
get on to some paper." 

'^ There's too many writers," said the old man, *'but 
I maun see what I can do for you. If you'll come 
back in the morning I'll hae some letters ready for you 
to some o' the folks on the Press that I'm acquent with. 
Whaur'll ye be stopping?" 

^'Nowhere yet," said Adam. ''Can you recommend 
us anywhere?" 

'Te can't find anywhere a day like this. A' places 
look the same to-day, and they a' look like a bit oot 
the Pit Ye'll find cheap rooms by looking for them, 
but to get them satisfactory ye s'uld take a bit time to 
look round. Ye'd best go to some sma' hotel for the 
night, and then try aboot to-morrow. Try the wee 
Scotch house in Salisbury Square. Doon the street, 
and turn to the right by the Chronicle office. It's no 
verra griand, but it's verra reasonable — better make 
your tairms before you fix." 

So they thanked him, and turned out into the fog, 
which somehow seemed to them damper, and chiller, 
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and more depressing, than when they were searching 
for Mr. Andrew Maclachlan's shop an hour before. 



CHAPTER V. 

UP 116 BTAIBS. 

Thxy had no difiSculty in arranging terms at the 
small hotel in Salisbury Square, and they spent a 
somewhat depressing night there. 

All through the night a great machine of some kind 
was thump, thump, thumping away in the next build- 
ing, just behind theur bed. On enquiry next morning 
they learned that it was a printing press reeling off its 
hundreds of thousands of a popular weekly paper. Had 
they known this at the time they would not have con- 
demned it as a nuisance, but, as would-be members of 
the fourth estate, would have endeavored to find music 
in the monotonous rhythm of its thunder. 

<<Man, Adam," said James in the morning. ^'I 
couldna sleep for thinking o' thatauld randy yesterday. 
Do you think we've stuck another HedderlieP" 

*'I hope not, and I don't think so, but he's a close- 
fisted old curmudgeon, there's no doubt about that. 
However, we're in his hands, and all we can do is to 
wait and see how he turns out. Meanwhile we'll screw 
all the introductions we can out of him, and do what 
we can for ourselves." 

The next day was Saturday, and a fine bright day. 
As they felt the necessity of having an address, where 
pushing editors and eager publishers could find them 
when they came hunting after their work, they decided 
to settle that matter before they took to hunting up 
work themselves. 

Accordingly they devoted the day to a severe course 
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of gymnastics on door knockers and steep flights of 
stairs, in every mournful Poot-begrimed squan) wHh 
any claims to respectability ^vhatever, on both sides of 
tbe river. 

By night time tbey wete utterly fagged out, both in 
body and mind. 

They bore on their consciences an ever-lengthening 
chain of unfulfilled promises to return shortly, and they 
were haunted by the severely reproachful eyes of a 
hideous nightmare of a composite landlady, who 
aggregated in herself all tbe depressing peculiarities of 
every single one of the species whom they had inter- 
viewed throughout the day. 

They had not come across a single place that suited 
at once their ideas of what they wanted and the shal- 
lowness of their exchequer. Several might have suited 
as regards size and light, and so on, but when it came 
to the question of terms, they retired crestfallen and 
promised to look back. Many others would have been 
within their means, but they would not have occupied 
them if tbey had been paid to do so« 

James could barely drag bis heavy feet back to the 
hotel, and even Adam confessed to unusual pains in tbe 
calves of his legs. 

^^Vm sick of London," sighed James, as they 
dragged slowly across Blackfriars Bridge. 

^'Hoot, Mannie, it's a' oot-goin' at present, as old 
Maclachan would say, but the golden hairvest is in 
front. Keep your spirits up. We'll pull through all 
right." 

A good tea-dinner set them up again, and over their 
pipes they concocted and outlined a dozen humorous 
sketches of their reminiscences of the days' doings. 

^^I wish I could work in some of the villainous smells 
we sampled the day," said the artist, ''the towzy- 
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headed servant-lassies are easy. I can see them a\ 
though they're getting some mixed. But the smells 
were the most noticeable things in some of the houses. 
Thogr were certainly stronger than some o' the lassies." 

** We'll take a run up the river to-morrow," said 
Adam, ^'and got^ome fresh air to take away the taste 
of the lodging-houses. Fwbajps we'll see something up 
there that will suit." 

Their requirements were certainly somewhat hard to 
fill — at their price. For James wanted a large room 
with a north light for his color-work. Black and white 
was bread and butter, but in colors lay fame and for- 
tune, and he intended to try for them in the intervals of 
bread and butter making. All Adam stipulated for 
was a qui^t room at the top of the house, with plenty 
of air, and, if possible, looking out on to something more 
than hideously distorted chimney pots. And for these 
advantages they were prepared to pay per week about 
as much as it cost them to stop at the small hotel for 
one night. Their task therefore was one of failure and 
disappointment. 

Next morning they walked up to Westminster Abbey 
to hear Dean Stanley, and a musical service such as 
they had never heard in 'their lives before. 

This and the fragrant memories of art and literature, 
engendered by a quiet ramble round the noble old 
church, and by the bright bracing morning, tuned 
their minds to a more cheerful acceptance of their out- 
look. 

They boarded an up-river steamer at Westminster 
Pier with spirits almost up to their normal level once 
more. 

**How would the top flat there suit you, Jimmie?" 
asked Adam, indicating the House of Parliament. 

*'Finer* said James, **if they'd let me fix the rent, 
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and not cook onions downstairs all day long. . I can 
smell them yet." 

'^ Onions must be the universal dish here on Satur- 
day, I should imagine. Whatever other smells there 
were, every house we were in yesterday certainly smelt 
of onions." 

^'It's a gojd healthy vegetable," said James, ''but 
ye can have too much of it, especially when you're not 
eating it yourself. Man, Adam, yon would do us fine — 
good north light and plenty air, and quiet as a church 
steeple." 

It was Doulton's tall spire he was pointing at, and 
he yearned over it till Adam gripped him by the arm 
and turned him round to look at the other bank. 

"Suppose we try over there," he said, "that looks 
more likely?" 

This was the strip of buildings in Millbank Street fac- 
ing on to the river. 

"We'll go on as far as Battersea Park, and then 
walk back along that other side and see what there is 
to see." 

So they landed at Battersea Pier, strolled through 
the park, and crossed over to the classic dinginess of 
Cheyne Walk, and so along the river bank towards 
Westminster. 

They came across a range of new red-brick buildings 
on which a board announced "Flats to Let." 

"We want a fiat," said Adam; "let's see what 
they're like. The top ones may be cheap." 

They were somewhat doubtful as to the advisability 
of trying to see more than the outside, being Sabbath. 
But Adam was not for losing any possible chances, so 
he marched up to the door and rang up the caretaker. 

She looked at them somewhat askance, probably 
ruffled at being disturbed in her Sunday afternoon 
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sleep, on what a single glance showed her to be a boot- 
less errand. 

However, she tramped sombrely up flight after flight 
of stairs, till they reached the top, unlocked the doors 
in stony silence, and stood and admired the view from 
the windows. 

''And the rent?" asked Adam. 

''One hundred and fifty," she said icily. 

James gasped and wanted to sit down on the floor. 
Adam, however, was not going to be sat upon by any 
caretaker in London. 

"H'm," he managed to say, "the rent is all right, 
but we want at least two more rooms, and none of these 
are large enough. Your studio," he said, turning to 
James, "will have to be at least twice as large as any 
of these rooms. " 

^' Quite I" gurgled James, on the point of suffocation. 

"You having nothing better?" 

"No, sir." 

"Then we must leave them. Sorry to have given 
you so much trouble." 

"Ma-an!" said James, as they tramped away down 
the river bank, "I thought I would have choked." 

As they passed the prison, and proceeded down Mill- 
bank Street, a big square white building loomed up on 
the left, standing frowning down upon the street and 
the river. And as they neared it they saw that it was 
evidently an object of interest to quite a number of 
people, chiefly men smoking short pipes, and women 
with bare heads and apron-covered arms, and voluble 
tongues, who hung about talking and looking up at the 
windows. "^Newcomers strolled up and stood, and 
looked, and talked, and then passed on, or turned back 
the way they had come. 

Black and Mac Alpine- stood and looked, but could 
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discover nothing either interesting or attractive about 
the building, and Adam asked a bystander what was 
wrong. The man was evidently pleased to be asked. 
He removed his pipe from his mouth, spat knowingly, 
and pointed with the stem at the top windows. 

"See that third winder from that end?" 

**Yes — looks dirty," said Adam. 

"The bloke what lived there threw his wife out er 
that winder this morning and then jumped out hisself. 
She fell just there, just by that there stone, smashed all 
into pulp she were, and dead as a nail, pore thing, and 
he fell right here where we're a-standing." 

"H'ml And who was he, and why did he do it?" 

"Caretaker there at Biggleswades — got the jumps — 
jim-jams, don't yer knowl" 

James had his sketch-book out and had the figure of 
the woman on the ground, and in three minutes the 
man was hurtling through the air to join her. 

It was horribly realistic and extremely clever, and 
their informant's pipe went out as he held it half raised 
to his open mouth, and his jaw dropped in amazement 
as he watched the sketch grow under his eyes. 

"Good Lawdl" he said, "Syel did yes see it?" 

*'Aye," said James, "inside o' me as you told it." 

"Yer can dror, mister, an' no mistyke. Couldn't 
yer put me in it somewheres?" 

James took a rapid glance at him, and then his pen- 
cil twirled and flashed over the paper, and there he ap- 
peared heading a rush of half-a-dozen others to pick the 
woman up. 

"Gawdl" said the man, "that's me and no mistyke. 
Sye, Bill, Jack, you come and see what this cove's 
drored of pore Mrs. Mickling and ole Mick himself, and 
me a-runnin' to help 'em. My Gosh 1 yer couldnt' a 
done it better if yer'd been on the spot, an' he'd come 
kersplat on top o' yer," 
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'^Shouldn't have done it half as well," said James 
with his head on one side, adding a few touches of local 
color. 

^^But you wasn't there, Binkie, was you?" said one 
of bis friends. 

^^Course I was there. Can't yer see for yerself I was 
there? QoshI" he added, half to himself, ^Hhis'U keep 
me in liquor for a week." 

"What's it for?" asked another. There was quite a 
crowd round them by this time. 

^* Police NewSy yer bloke of course. Cawn't yer see 
it's the syme chap as did the Pimlico murder larst week. 
I know his touch. Sye Mister, weren't it you as did the 
Pimlico murder larst week?" 

James winked, but did not otherwise commit him- 
self. 

"Didn' I sye so? Think I don't know his touch 
soon as ever I set eyes on the droring?" 

Adam was vastly amused at their frank appreciation, 
and an idea, born of their reason for visiting the spot, 
suddenly struck him. 

"Do you think we can take a sketch upstairs?" he 
asked. 

"Dunno," said their original informant, who had 
assumed quite a proprietary right to them. ^ ' The bobbies 
is in charge yet. Yer can try. Come on, an' I'll help 
yer." They pushed through the crowd to the door, and 
were stopped by a burly oflScer. "Now, then, where are 
you goin' to? Can't go upstairs." 

"These gents is sent by the Perliece Nws to dror the 
scene of the tradegt," said Mr. Binkie with an air of 
importance. 

The oflBcer became polite. "I'll see if you can go up, 
sir," and in five minutes they had climbed the hundreii 
;ajg4 ^iztee^ 3tc^ir8^ and stood panting at the top. 
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Another oflSoer met them, but shown the sketch, 
while Adam and James recovered their wind, and 
learning the object of their visit, he turned the key and 
admitted them to — their future home. 

A great bare room, with six windows looking over 
the river, with Lambeth Palace crouching among its 
bit of refreshing greenery almost opposite, and the mul- 
titudinous roofs and chinmeys behind it^ and, away be- 
yond, glimpses of the Surrey Hills, and far away on 
the right a shimmer of sun on glass, which the officer 
said was the Crystal Palace. 

There was a fireplace at the east end of the room, 
and an old stove, the pipe of which ran up the chimney, 
and then the room trended to the north, forming an L 
— the body of the L overlooked the river, the toe faced 
due north, and in this toe was another window. If 
James had searched London through he could hardly 
have found what suited him better. Adam saw all the 
possibilities in a moment, and made up his mind. 

There were a few sticks of rough furniture scattered 
about, mostly broken, all very dirty. It looked very 
dismal and little enough of a home to have exercised 
any very strong inducement on its late occupants to 
stop in it, though they might, for the sake of their suc- 
cessors, have chosen to quit it in less summary fashion. 
It was not the manner in which they had lived in the 
room, but the manner in which they had ceased to live 
in it, that left a gruesome feeliug behind it. 

James was busily sketching. Adam spoke to the 
policeman. 

^^ Who does this place belong to?" 

*^ Biggleswades — ironf ounders. * * 

"Where can I find any of the firm?" 

'* 'Fraid you won't get any of them before to-morrow 
morning sir, they're here at nine. We shall he in. 
charge till they come." 
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James finisbed his sketch and tbey descended the 
stairs. ^'Jimmie, my boy,'* said Adam as they went 
down, "that's where we're going to live." 

"Wha-a-atI" said James, stopping to look at him. 

"Fine north light for you, plenty of room, and lots 
of air and splendid look-out for me, and as quiet as a 
light-house." 

James gave a slight shiver and looked doubtful. 

"To-morrow, at nine o'clock, I'm going to.apply to 
Messrs. Biggleswade and Sons for the position of care- 
taker and I shall get the place. We can pay some one 
to do the rough work, and we can make yon dismal 
bam into a palace of delight. We'll have it all white- 
washed " 

"Not dead white," groaned the artist; "give me a 
touch of color." 

"Anything you like — pea-green, salmon, or Prus- 
sian blue — so long as it's clean. And we'll divide up 
the big room into as many rooms as we want. Man! 
I'd sooner live there than any place I've seen in Lon- 
don yet." 

"And I'll fresco the walls," said the artist, begin- 
ning to warm up to the subject. 

"You shall that. Put Hedderlie in one panel and 
old Mac in another, and thirty years hence folks will be 
making pilgrimages to the birth-place of genius." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CONQUEST OF BIGGLESWADES. 

Nine o'clock next morning found them in Biggles- 
wade's front ofiSce, enquiring for the head of the firm. 

Asked his name and business, Adam replied that his 
jiaip§ wa^ Adam Blacky and his business was privatQi 
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After a short delay they were ushered into the private 
room of Mr. Biggleswade, and found that gentleman, 
portly, fresh-faced, white-whiskered, standing on the 
hearthrug, in front of the fire, with his hands behind 
' im — the personification of cheery good-nature and 

• r lightforward business dealing. 

'Good morning, gentlemen!" he said heartily. 

You are from Stewarts of Port Glasgow, I presume?" 

*' We're not from Port Glasgow, Mr. Biggleswade, 
though we're from the North all the same." 

"So I should imagine," said Mr. Biggleswade, with 
a bow and a smile. Adam spoke good broad Scots at 
this time, though it toned down very considerably in 
later years, when his Scotch was barely apparent, ex- 
cept in the improvement it wrought in the pronuncia- 
tion of his English. 

"We're no frae Port Glasgow, Mr. Beegleswade, 
though we're frae the Noarth a' the same," was about 
what he said to Mr. Biggleswade. 

"And what can 1 do for you?" asked the old gentle- 
man. It certainly seemed ridiculous to be admitted to 
the presence of the head of a big firm, under his mis- 
taken impression that you had come upon the business 
of an eminent firm of shipbuilders, and then to ask 
him to give you the position of caretaker of his build- 
ing. 

However, his two days in London had already taught 
Adam that London had no place, except among the 
ruck, for persons afflicted with an undue sense of 
modesty. 

"We had no intention of obtaining admittance to 
you under any false pretenses, Mr. Biggleswade," he 
said simply, "I sent in my name, and said my busi- 
ness was private." 

"Oh, certainly, certainly, Mr. Black. Now wh^t 
can I do for you?" 
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"Your caretaker came to grief yesterday." 

"Yes, very sad, very sad. Quite a surprise to me. 
I had no idea be was given to drink." 

He looked inquiringly at them as much as to say, 
** What has that got to do with your business?" 

"Adam's next words enlightened him, and at the 
same time filled him with surprise. 

"We want you to give us his position." 

"Eh? what's that? Want to be caretakers • here? 
Come, gentlemen, what kind of a joke is this?" 

"It's no joke at all. It's simple fact. We've come 
here for the sole purpose of asking you to let us have 
the post of caretakers, and the use of the big room at 
the top of the house." 

Mr. Biggleswade pulled his side whisker, and looked 
doubtfully at them, and though he still smiled benefi- 
ciently, he was evidently much mystified. 

"I confess I don't see through the joke at present," 
he said, "perhaps if you explain matters a little further 
I may be able to understand it." 

"This is James Mac Alpine, artist. I am Adam 
Black, journalist, or going to be. We came from 
Edinburgh three days ago to settle in London, be- 
lieving there was quite a sum of money waiting for us 
in the hands of a publisher here, who put out a book 
for us. We find there is no money at present, and we 
will have a pretty tough time to fight through before it 
comes. We've been searching for rooms, and can find 
nothing to suit our ideas and our purse. James wants 
north light, you see, and I want air, and quiet and a 
good look-out, and all these you have in that big room 
of yours upstairs. You must have a caretaker, I sup- 
pose, and it would just exactly suit us if you will agree 
to it." 

"But 9 caretaker has certain duties^ in addition %q 
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the responsibility. Dusting and sweeping out the 
ofBces, and washing down the stairs, and bo on." 

^'I've thought of all that. I should employ a woman 
or two, if necessary, to do most of that." 

The old gentleman looked at them amusedly. 

'^ And you would really undertake all this for sake of 
that room upstairs?" 

*'We would tha-at!" oamefrom both simultaneously. 

^^And what was the book you had published, and 
were counting on?" 

Adam drew out a copy of "Northern Lights," with 
which he had provided himself in view of this contin- 
gency. The old gentleman's eyes snapped as he ad- 
justed his gold pince-nez and looked at it. 

"And do you mean to tell me that's your book? 
Who is James MacAndano?" 

"I'm James MacAlpine," said the artist, "that is 
James Mac, and he's the other — Mac-and-ano — and the 
explanation of that is that Adam thinks out the sub- 
jects for the sketches and I draw them." 

"Really, this is very extraordinary. I know that 
book well, and have enjoyed it mightily, and so have 

all my young folks, but ' ' he hesitated. Suspicion was 

foreign to him, and he hated to show any when in his 
own mind he was convinced of the truth of the matter. 
Still this might be some deep-laid scheme with bur- 
glarious ends in view. How could he tell? These 
young men might very easily have bought a copy of 
"Northern Lights," and then concocted this nice little 
story. 

"You won't mind my consulting my son? I do so on 
most matters now." 

Adam bowed. Mr. Biggleswade touched an electric 
button, and told the attendant to ask Mr. John to step 
ijx for $k moment. 
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John Biggleswade came in almost iDstantly, and 
stood by bis father on the hearthrug, and the old gen- 
tleman explained the situation. The young man raised 
bis eyebrows, and evidently thought it a peculiar idea, 
to put it mildly. 

"You would of course furnish us with references?" 
he asked, ^'as a simple matter of business we must, of 
course, know who we leave in charg3 of our premises." 

"That is only right," said Adam, **but you see we 
are practically strangers here. Even old Maclachlan, 
who is publishing the book for us, never saw us till 
Friday morning, and then we had to introduce our- 
selves to him " 

The remembrance of that put an idea into his head. 

"Jimmie, sketch theml" he said briefly. 

James whipped out his pencil and sketch block, and 
dashed at it, with an occasional glance at the two men 
standing on the rug before him. 

In five minutes he handed them the block, which 
contained an amazingly clever rough sketch — ^admira- 
ble portraits of father and son, with the fireplace, and 
pictures behind, and a bit of Mr. Biggleswade's desk. 
He signed it " Jas. MacAndano" in the same way as 
all the sketches in "Northern Lights" were signed, and 
sat back drumming his penqil on his fingers, while the 
two bent over the sketch in great enjoyment. 

A minute later they both looked up laughing pleas- 
antly. 

"You could not have much better references than 
your own clever fingers, Mr. MacAndano," said John 
Biggleswade, extending his hand to James; "I am de- 
lighted to make your acquaintance. I dabble a bit in 
colors myself when I have time. 

"I am only Mac," said James, shaking the cordial 
hand, "Adam Black here is the ^andano' of the firm," 
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and he explained the case again to John Biggleswade, 
who greeted Adam heartily. 

"We will agree to the proposed arrangement, Mr. 
Black, and I suggest that you favor us with your com- 
pany at lunch at one o'clock — we always lunch inside 
here — and we can then discuss the matter more fully. 
Perhaps you would like to run upstairs and be making 
plans about the room?" 

So they departed joyfully, and ran away upstairs to 
arrange their plans for their future home, as full of it 
all as a newly-engaged couple who happen to strike 
just exactly the kind of nest they have longed for, but 
hardly dared hope to find. 

"What will we have to pay a woman for doing the 
work?'' asked James. 

"About ten shillings a week I should think — perhaps 
less. We can do some of the light work ourselves, and 
eight or ten shillings should cover the rest, I should 
say." 

At one o'clock they were sitting in the empty outer 
office. 

John Biggleswade put his head out of the private 
room. 

"Ah, here you are. Come away in. The governor's 
waiting, and lunch is ready." 

They had a capital lunch, and during it Adam told 
the Biggleswades how they camo to see the room the 
previous day. Jimmie had the sketches he had made, 
and John Biggleswade insisted on seeing them. Be- 
neath the first, in which the murderer was leaping 
down to join this victim on the stones below, Adam 
had scrawled, "Till death do us part. — In death they 
were not divided." 

"It is horribly clever," said the old gentleman 
gravely, with tightened lips. "Were you thinking of 
publishing it?" 
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**I hardly know," said James, "I have never worked 
for the class of paper that publishes that kind of thing, 
and I don't know that I would care to. Still '* 

"As a very clever specimen of your art, I would like 
to purchase that sketch, Mr. Mac Alpine," eiaid the old 
man. **What value do you put on it?" 

"If you'll do me the favor o' accepting it, Mr. Bee- 
gleswade — — -" began James. 

"Oh, no, no! — business is business — I must pay mar- 
ket price," and ultimately he forced James to accept a 
couple of guineas for it. 

That is why Jimmie Mac Alpine's first London sketch 
never appeared in the Police News, and he was always 
grateful to Mr. Biggleswade for stopping its appe«[r. 
ance, there or elsewhere. Mr.. Biukie, on the other 
hand, cursed the artist and the proprietors of the Police 
liews high and low for weeks afterwards. For he had 
been revelling in free drinks all the week, from pals to 
whom he gave highly colored accounts of the"Trad- 
egy," and of his own active — but apocryphal — partici- 
pation ^n it. And when any doubt was cast on his 
veracity, he silenced his doubters by loftily bidding 
them wait till Saturday, and see his portrait in the 
Police News. The sketch never appeared, and Binkie 
had a rough time of it 

"Now we'll have a smoke in my room," said John 
Biggleswade, offering them cigars, when they had fin- 
ished lunch. "My father clings to the ancient super- 
stition that tobacco imparts an air of unbusinesslike 
frivolity to an office. I don't agree with him" — with a 
smile at the old gentleman, who smiled back — "so we 
agree to differ, and I consume my own smoke in my 
own room. First, now, as to the arrangement with 
you. The position carries with it the munificent re- 
xnuneration of one pound a week, in addition to the top 
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floor. It is so, I assure you," he added, as the two 
Scots looked at one another in surprise, ''and it always 
has been so. Mickling had that, and of course you 
must have the same." 

''Ma-an, Adam I" said James, ''we've come into a 
fortune." 

John Biggleswade laughed, and his father regarded 
them all with after-lunch benevolence. 

"Come into residence as soon as you can," he said, 
"I regret the Micklings' misfortune, but I am very 
glad'indeed to have you here. If you will go up with 
John, when you have fumigated his room, and point 
out anything you would like done to make you com- 
fortable, we will send up men this afternoon and get it 
done at once." 

" Y'on's a fine old fellow," said Adam, when young 
Biggleswade had gone down to his work and they were 
alone. 

^'Tes," sighed James, "I only wish he was a pub- 
lisher instead of an ironfouuder. A man like yen's 
lost in the iron trade." 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE man's amusements. 

Two days later they were duly installed in their new 
apartment, in the highest of spirits, and more comfor- 
table than they had been for many a month, or had ever 
expected to be in London. 

The Biggleswades had taken to them, and did every- 
thing in their power to add to their comfort, and would 
have done much more if the sturdy independence of the 
two Scots would have permitted it. 

Adam consented to their having the room thoroughly 
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oleaned, to their whitewashing the ceiling, and tint 
washing the walls a sunny primrose yellow, all except 
the part near the north window, which was set aside 
for James's studio, and after a little pressure, to their 
running up some matchboard partitions, dividing the 
great room into several compartments. 

They would have put in some furniture, but Black 
would not permit it. He purchased out of their slim 
exchequer a couple of camp bedsteads and the necessary 
furnishings — a couple of strong plain deal tables, a 
couple of kitchen chairs, and a couple of big second- 
hand basket chairs. These, with a small supply of 
cooking utensils, were the necessities of their slim 
manage — ^the luxuries would follow later. 

But even these things, few as they were and of the 
cheapest, together with the north light from the back 
window, and the views from the front windows — Lam- 
beth Palace, and tbp always lively river, and the dis- 
tant hills — made them feel rich indeed. 

And so, being comfortably, and indeed, as to foot- 
measurement, sumptuously housed, they now set them- 
selves to find work, pending the reaping of the golden 
harvest through Andrew Maclachlan. 

First, Adam undertook the organization and control 
of the Board of Works — the scrubbing-brush and duster 
department — on the efficient carrying on of which their 
tenure of office depended. 

He concluded a business arrangement with a much 
descended scion of an ancient Irish royal house — a Mrs. 
McCarthy — by which the party of the first part under- 
took to pay to the party of the second part the sum of ten 
shillings weekly, in consideration whereof the party of 
the second part undertook to dust, clean, and wash cer- 
tain rooms and passages in a proper and business-Iike 
manner. But the party of the first part very soon found 
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that in the mind and understanding of the party of the 
second part, the only portion of the said agreement 
which need be carried out in its strict integrity, and in 
the full spirit of the contract was the regular, and 
prompt payment each Saturday night of the aforesaid 
sum of ten shillings. The performance of the work 
was a matter of second or tenth consideration with her 
at best, and frequently a matter of no consideration 
whatever. 

In fact, she led Adam a rare life, and for two weeks 
be did more dusting and straightening up of offices 
than he ever did in his life before or after, or ever 
wanted to do again. 

He and Jimmie were up at six most mornings doing 
the lighter portions of the work they paid Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy to do, while she swept and scrubbed and light- 
ened her labors, and eased her mind, by detailing all 
her family troubles, and upbraiding them with the 
stony indifference with which they bore the recital. 

There was sickness enough in the McCarthy house- 
bold during that fourteen days, to have decimated any 
ordinary family ten times over. And as a tonic and 
disinfectant the royal Irish lady believed in gin to 
such an extent that, on the fourteenth day, she and her 
bucket and her soap and brushes all rolled downstairs 
together, in a mixed heap of dirty soapsuds and maud- 
lin profanity. 

When she picked herself up, and totteringly gathered 
together her scattered belongings, Adam bade her be- 
gone and show her face no more. To this the party of 
the second part replied by heaving at the party of the 
first part the scrubbing-brush and the soap, and was 
preparing to follow them up with the bucket itself, 
when the party of the first part ran lightly down the 
itoirs and took her by the shoulders, ran her out of the 
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front door, kicked ber utensils after her, and told her 
he would give her in charge if she attempted to enter. 
He put down the residue of her ten shillings — she had 
had most of it in advance to buy medicine during the 
week for her sick children — on the bottom step, and 
waited to see her clear off. 

The party of the second part let down her hair, which 
did not improve her appearance, and rocked herself to 
and frOy moaning that she was a ''pore lone widdy wid 
thairteen small children, all down wid measles and 
shmallpoz, and what was to become o' them ahl the 
howly saints only knew." 

Then she caught sight of a policeman, and hastily 
picking up her money and her bucket and brushes, she 
decamped in the direction of the nearest public house. 

From the policeman Adam learned that Mrs. Mc« 
Carthy was not as much married as she ought to have 
been, that she had no children, and that the man she 
lived with was just as bad at the drink as herself. 

Adam explained the situation, and consulted the 
policeman as to a successor to Mrs. McCarthy, and got 
from him some suggestions as to the most likely neigh- 
borhood in which to find her. 

There was no time to lose, so he started out at once. 

He succeeded in finding the neighborhood indicated 
by the policeman as a residential quarter for ladies who 
went out cleaning by the day, and he very soon got lost 
in the network of narrow streets of which it was com- 
posed. 

They were all alike, mean, cheerless rows of small 
houses, with nothing to distinguish one from another 
save varying degrees of dirt and squalor. 

Adam came to the conclusion that the cleaning ladies 
expended all their energies on other people's houses, 
and had no time left to attend to their own. 
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He had to turn at last into a small shop to enquire bis 
way back to Millbank Street. It was a dingy little 
bole, so full of live stock tbat half its contents bad over- 
flowed into tbe street — cages of twittering birds hung 
outside, and boxes of rabbits, cats, puppies, and guinea- 
pigs were piled one upon tbe other under the windows, 
and even blocked up the outer edge of the pavement. 
"Jobann Schmidt, Zoological Purveyor and Animals 
Emporium," was the legend over the door, and when 
Adam dared the mingled odours of the interior — he 
wondered what it was like when the door was first 
opened in the morning, it felt thick enough to cut with 
a knife even at that time of day — Herr Schmidt in per- 
son gave him his directions, and intimated that **gana- 
ries vas ver sheep do-day. " 

Adam promised to come back when he wanted one, 
and as it happened, he wanted one very much sooner 
than he anticipated. 

Following the Zoological Purveyor's involved direc- 
tions, he turned down a court and crossed a street, and 
found another court and went down it. 

Not very much escaped his keen eye as a rule, and 
it fell now upon a sighfc that moved his pity. 

A small girl, muffled in a shawl, sat on a low wooden 
chair at the door of one of the houses. Her thin white 
face was turned upwards, and her large pale-blue eyes 
were fixed on the narrow strip of sky across which 
glowing masses of November sunset clouds were trail- 
ing slowly. She rocked^ her head and shoulders back- 
wards and forwards, and crooned softly to herself. 

Suddenly a couple of lusty youngsters, a boy and a 
girl, deep in a boisterous game, burst out of the narrow 
doorway and upset the small girl in their passage, and 
sped away down the street, without stopping to look 
behind them. 
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The child lay without speaking, and Black hurried 
across to pick her up, as there seemed no one else to do 
it. 

He noticed that the chair was a low one, so the fall 
had probably not been severe. He took her up gently 
and reseated her, and tucked the shawl round her, and 
proceeded to dust the dirt off the little white face with 
his handkerchief. 

'*Are you hurt, little woman f" he said. "It was too 
bad of them to tumble you over like that." 

The big blue eyes looked calmly up at him. 

"I ain't 'urt, and I ain't a woman. I'm on'y a kid," 
she said. 

"But it might have hurt you all the same," said 
Adam. 

"Ay, but it didn't. I'm use ter it." 

"What, to being knocked over?" 

Here a solidly-built, elderly woman appeared at the 
door. She had a pleasant face, and wore a fairly 
clean apron. 

"'EUo, Jenny girl, what's up now?" 

"Noth'n," answered Jenny. 

"She got accidentally tumbled over," said Adam, 
by way of explaining the situation, "and I was putting 
her right side up again." 

" Who knocked you over this time, Jenny? I'll clout 
their heads when they cime in. The little divvies, they 
mean no harm, but they're so strong, and they forget 
she's useless. Who was it, lass?" 

But Jenny only shook her head, and would not say 
a word. 

"Lame?" said Adam to the mother. 

"Ay!" she said with a sigh, "never set foot to 
ground this ten year. Spine, you know, and just 
f adin' away all the time^ Ho^ she han^s on beats pae, 
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It'd be a mercy if she was taken, though I'd miss her, 
spite o' all the trouble she gives me. And she never 
complains a word. I sometimes thinks it hurts me to 
see her sufferin' more'n it does her herself. It fair 
makes my heart bleed, and she never opens her mouth. 
She'll make a rare little angel when she gets there, and 
be as spry on her feet as any of 'em, I bet." 

The small girl was gently rocking to and fro again 
and crooning to herself, her eyes fixed now on a couple 
of sparrows squabbling excitedly over a crumb. The 
fight grew so exciting that the crooning ceased, and 
Jenny bent her head forward breathlessly awaiting the 
event. A man came along the street, and the birds flew 
shrieking to the roof for their final round. Jenny sank 
back with a sigh, and Adam got an idea. 

But first he had business on hand. He turned to the 
woman. *'I wonder if you could help me. I want a 
woman to clean out some oflSces by the week. Do you 
know anyone likely about* here?" 

She looked at him eagerly with a hopeful sparkle in 
her eye. 

"Where are the offices?" 
*In Millbank Street — Biggleswades." 

**I know 'em. My man used to work there before he 
was took. It was one o' their crates fell out o' the 
slings and killed him. They've give me ten shilPng a 
week ever since. But five young ones and her soon 
make a hole in it. I'd like the job myself real well. 
What's the pay?" 

"Tou'd better came and see how much there is to do, 
and then we'll arrange the pay." 

"When'll I come?" 

"As soon as you like. To-night if you like." 

"I'll be round just as soon as some of the youn^ uus ' 
pomes in to look ^fter her." 
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'^All right! Go right up to the top floor and 
at the door. Good-bye, Jenny!'* And he step 
into the street. 

But instead of turning toward Millbank Str 
went off in the opposite direction, the way h 
come. 

He found his way back to Herr Schmidt's Em- 
porium, and that worthy greeted him with a broad 
smile. 

"Ho, ho! You lodst your way?" 

"No I didn't; I wan't a canary." 

"Ho, ho, dot's funny! You didn't wand one chust 
now?" 

"No, but I do now. One that'll sing." 

"Mine ganaries all do sing. Iwarrand them effery* 
one." He bought a canary and a cheap roomy cage, 
and marched away with it in his hand. 

Jenny was still sitting there, rocking her head gently 
to and fro. 

He went up to her and put the cage on her lap and 
said: 

"That's for you, little woman, for your very own," 
and then he swung away down the street towards 
Horseferry Road. 

Mrs. Jones came along that evening, and after look- 
ing over the offices thought that maybe ten shillings a 
week would not be too much to ask. 

"Well, now, Mrs. Jones," said Adam, "if you'll do 
all the work, and do it well, and if you'll do our big 
room here as well, I'll give you a pound a week." 

"A pound a week!" said Mrs. Jones. "Glory!" 
and she fell to crying for very joy at the prospect before 
her, of food and clothing for the youngsters, and tb^ 
lightening of her own heavy load, 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP I 

Black's struggles with the defective staff of the 
Board of Works, however, had not interfered with the 
steady search for work of a different kind, which both 
were anxiously desirous of obtaining with the least pos- 
sible delay. 

Their total combined capital at this time was fifteen 
pounds and a few shillings, the balance left over from 
the sale of James's sketches and studies to Hamish 
Macg^egor, the picture dealer in Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh, who gave for them the sum of twenty-seven 
pounds and ten shillings, and eventually did very well 
indeed out of them. 

Their housekeeping, including tobacco, cost them 
close on a pound a week. Qas was allowed as one of 
their perquisites, and old Mr. Bi^leswade, having 
climbed toilsomely up to their eyrie one day, and find- 
ing the artist toasting himself and a red herring for his 
dinner before the ancient little stove, insisted on his 
coming down to lunch with them in the o£Bce, after he 
had, with infinite enjoyment, inspected all their ar- 
rangements; and after lunch he had given orders down- 
stairs for a gas cooking and heating stove to be sent up 
to their room and fixed without delay. 

This proved a great saving to them, both of time and 
fuel, and halved the labors of their housekeeping. 

They took turns at the cooking, and when James's 
turn came round, they both suffered in silence in a per- 
ceptibly darkened atmosphere heavy with strange and 
bitter odours. 

^9 soon as their habitation was settled, the^ had 
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some cards printed, and then called upon Andrew Mac- 
lacblan to fulfil his promises as to introductions to bis 
friends on the Press. 

He produced a sheaf of letters he had prepared. And 
he handed them out with an air of generous benevolence 
only equalled by the mantle of wounded reserve which 
he assumed whenever they made any enquiries as to the 
sale of the book, which seemed in any way likely to 
lead up to a hint at a money payment on account. 

Adam took rather a delight in doing this, and keep- 
ing the old man in the nerves, and in consequence they 
two did not get on very well together. 

"Ye 11 have no trouble in getting plenty work," he 
said to James, "fingers as clever as yours are scarce. 
But ye'll no find it so easy, Mr. Black. There's ower 
mony fowk thinks they can write now-a-days, and 
maist o' them would be much better employed in some 
occupation 'at didna give them such grand opportuni- 
ties o' making fules o' themselves." 

Adam had just been congratulating him on the ap- 
pearance of the seventh edition of "Northern Lights," 
and hoping that the sale was still keeping brisk. 

They found old Maclachlan was right. James got 
work in several directions, and was kept fairly busy, 
but Adam had a heart-breaking time of it. 

He religiously delivered every one of his letters of in- 
troduction, but the immediate result was nil. 

His letters were to editors of some of the weekly 
papers, sub-editors, gallery reporters, and managers, 
but everywhere the reply was the same, "Full — Full" 
— ^apparently there was not even standing room on any 
paper in London. 

Li many cases he never, of course, attained to the 
presence of the editor — 

"Have you an appointment with Mr. Quilly?" 
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"No." 

"I'm afraid he won*t be able to see you to-day — he's 
so awfully busy." 

Or— 

"Is there anything I can do for you, Mr. — er — Black, 
I*m Mr. Scribbly's private secretary. He's just gone 
out of town for the rest of the week." 

"I wanted to see him personally if I could." 

"Perhaps you would write cuid make an appoint- 
ment." 

He wrote, and made many one-sided appointments, 
but the results were always the same. It takes two to 
keep an appointment. 

He succeeded once in getting into the private room 
of the editor of a sprightly new Society weekly, by 
simply sending in his name as Mr. Black, but he saw 
by the look on the editor's face, when he entered, that 
he was not the Mr. Black whom the editor had expected 
to see. 

He was a young man, very fashionably dressed, 
smoking a big cigar, and his fur-lined overcoat lay 
over a big leather lounging chair. 

He stood with his back to the fire, and his face wore 
an air of expectant greeting, but it fell blank when 
Adam entered. 

"Ah — er — I beg your pardon 1" he said. "I was 
expecting Mr. William Black. I see they have made 
a mistake." 

"Adam came before William, and so got ahead of 
him. I'm sorry I was admitted under false pretences." 

"Quite so, quite sol and now what can I do for youj^ 
Mr. Black?" 

"You can do a good deal if you will. I want a 
place on your paper," 

'Ah— or— I »©ej Wbftt \^ your line?— sporticg?" 
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''No, I don't know much about sporting." 

"Stocks?" 

"Don't know anything about them." 

"H*m, Society notes? — dramatic criticisms?" 

"I don't know much about them either, but I' re no 
doubt I could manage them." 

"Ah — er — like Pat and the fiddle. I'm afraid we 
have no opening just at present." 

"It's just general writing I want — articles — 
stories " 

" Asbolute drugs in the market, Mr. — er — Black. I 
can get all I want of both for whistling for them. I 
want specialists. If you know more about anything in 
any line than anyone else does, you're the man I want. 
Yes, show him in, please" — ^to the spruce boy-in-but- 
tons who had brought in a slip with the name of 
another visitor 

* * Now you must excuse me. Good-day 1' ' and Adam, 
passing out, met his namesake of the gold spectacles 
and flowing moustache, and the big reputation, and 
heard the hearty greeting, "Well, Black, old man, 
how are — you?" and then the editorial door closed, and 
Adam Black turned and went downstairs. That was 
his first meeting with Julian Palamont. 

The result was the same all along the line, and to say 
that he was not sorely wounded by this complete and 
universal baffling of his hopes, would be to claim for 
him more than the spirit of ordinary mortal. 

Nothing is more discouraging, nothing more surely 
breaks the spirit of a man, than the constant rejection 
of his proffered services, and the refusal of the work he 
is aching to do. 

But if Adam Black was wounded in spirit, and sorely 
humbled in his own estimation, he was a long Wc?7 
from being broken, That^ was not the nature of the 
flaw, 
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He worked doggedly through all his letters of intro- 
ductioDy and if he got no offers of work he made several 
acquaintances. And, meanwhile, at home, in his 
meag^ly furnished little sky parlour, with nothing to 
distract his thoughts from his * writings — save the 
muddy river glinting bronze under the wintry sun, and 
the drifting traffic upon it, cmd the grey old relic oppo- 
site, crouching among its ivy and watching the passing 
of these later days with sad, wise, old world eyes, 
which had seen such strange things in their times, and 
James MacAlpine rushing in every now and again to 
show a sketch, and see if it was working out Adam's 
idea correctly, and an almost daily visit from John 
Biggleswade, who had got into the habit of running up 
for a smoke and a chat during his luncheon hour — he 
worked hard at his writings, and dispatched them right 
and left, arrows shot at a venture — boomerangs rather, 
for they most of them returned to the hand that 
launched them. 

An occasional article, or story, was accepted and 
gave a fillip to his drooping hopes, and a fresh incen- 
tive to his labours, but, on the whole, it was a heart- 
breaking time for him, and the MacAndano sketches 
produced about this time exhibit a new vein of cyni- 
cism and scathing satire that delighted the public, and 
enabled the artist to raise his price fifty per cent. 

Adam devoted the mornings and evenings and the 
watches of the night to writing, and spent his after- 
noons on the dark staircases, and scuffy door-mats, and 
hard office chairs of Fleet Street and neighborhood, his 
dogged impatience grinding its teeth impotently at the 
wasted time, and the lack of appreciation, and the feel- 
ing that he was fit for better things. 

But as the weeks ran in^ months, and he still had 
to confess to himself that b$ had not yet got even his 
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toe on to the first rung of the ladder, his spirit of inde- 
pendence was aroused, and he determined, after long 
and grave consideration, that if he could not do one 
thing he would do another. 

The MacAndano partnership was all very well in its 
way, but after all it was only bread and butter, and he 
refused to accept the idea that his work in life, and the 
end and aim of all his aspirations, was to be simply the 
attainment of bread and butter. 

Among the acquaintances he had made was one 
Robert Stewart, a Glasgow man, who was managing a 
small weekly, on a small salary, and a small — and very 
problematical— share in the profits. 

Adam knew where to find him between one o'clock 
and two each day, and so, having made up his mind to 
get regular work of one kind or another, he turned in 
to the subterranean smoking-room of a certain cafe in 
Fleet Street at the hour named, and made his way to 
a certain table at the far end of the room. 

The atmosphere was almost solid with the smoke 
from a hundred pipes, but Black groped his way 
through it till he heard Stewart's broad tongue and 
roaring laugh above the rattle and clatter of a score of 
noisy games of dominoes and draughts, and the conse- 
quent laughter and chatter and general jocularity. He 
passed one or two deeply-absorbed couples poring over 
chess boards with knitted brows, and total oblivion of 
their surroundings, their blind hands groping around 
occasionally in search of coffee-cups or half -eaten scone, 
or the ever-straying matches. But these were in the 
minority. Dominoes was the prevalent game, and the 
players seemed able to extract more boisterous enjoy- 
ment from it than the uninitiated would have consid- 
ered possible. 

Stewart was in the middle of such a game, with three 
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others, and a ring of onlookers. He had just knocked 
his coffee-oup over, and the half of his mangled scone 
lay on the floor, and he was evidently in the highest of 
spirits. 

^^A'm fonrpenoe halfpenny to the good," he said 
jovially, ^^an' a can noo afford anither cup o' coffee an' 
a clean scone. Jean Mactavish, ma bonnie lassie, 
bring fresh provender for a hungry man, an' quick! 
a've only five meenuts left," and as he charged his pipe, 
pending the arrival of the food, he trolled in a good 
healthy baritone: 

'* Oh^ Jeariy my Jean, ma honnie Icusie Jean, 
Come tae my arms once again. 
AUho^ your feet are flat 
Te^re nane the waur o* tJiat 
Ye^re aye ma bonnie blue-eyed Scotch lasSy Jean.^^ 

Some of them tailed on to the chorus, and used the 
tables as drums, and when it was finished they began 
pressing him for one more game. 

"No," he said, "ma luck's held oot so far, buta'U 
no tempt Providence ower much. Suffeecient unto the 
day — Hello, Black, old man, hoo's a' wi' ye the noo? 
Sit doon, man, and share ma frugal meal, hard-earned 
by the sweat o' ma brow, and a rare run of luck — skilly 
I should say — at the dominoes." 

"I want five minutes' chat with you, Bob," said 
Adam. 

"Bight, we'll go to the office, but a've three meenuts 
left yet. Qet a scone, man, and some coffee. Heigh, 
Jean, ye cauld-fitted bizzom I rax along them victuals 
for me, and bring the same for my friend here! Quick, 
ye lazy limmerl and milk the coffee weel, or we'll no 
be able to drink it, and ye'U pass i^ on to the next man 
'at comes in. 
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St. Paul's was boomicg two as they emerged to the 
upper air, and even Fleet Street, on a dull February 
afternoon, smelt like a breath of heaven, and dazzled 
them with its brightness, after the burdened atmosphere 
of the Smoke Hole. 

They climbed the four flights of narrowing, uncer- 
tain, stairs to Bob's office, and passed into his private 
room. 

^^I'm not in, remember, if anybody calls, unless it's 
some one with an ad vertysement, " he said, to the inky 
small boy in the outer office. "Refer them a' to Mr. 
Johnson, and say he's oot collecting, and won't l)e back 
till six o'clock." 

Black smiled with recollections of Hedderlie, and 
the ever-absent Macfle. 

"Its a long way up," said Stewart, as he dropped 
into his dilapidated leather arm-chair, "but I like it, 
it's BO damnably quiet, an' when folks come bumming 
after accoonts, they try it once or twice, and the next 
time they look up the stair, and away home, and report 
that there was no one in again. Oh, aye! it has its 
advantages once ye get up. An' what can I do for ye, 
Adam, ma man? Ha'e ye gotten a grup o' onything 
yet?" 

"No, that's what I've come to see you about." 

Stewart rumpled up his hair, and looked despondent. 

"Ma-an, I would na aak ye to write for us. We pay 
next to nothing, and not that if we can help it. It's 
mostly scissors and paste, just dressed up again, so 'at 
it's ain father won't know it, ye ken." 

"I'm getting about sick of waiting for my stuflE to 
catch on. I was wondering if you could help me to 
any place, on some paper from preference, where 
honest, straight, hard work would tell, and give me a 
living. The writing must wait." 
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**I wish ye'd come yesterday," said Stewart, nod- 
ding bead and pipe, like a China mandarin, ^'I believe 
I could ha' put ye on to the verra thing. Maybe ye 
wouldn't have liked it though." 

" What was it? I'm ready for anything." 

"Canvassing advertysements for a new paper." 

"Get me the chance, and I'll try it." 

Stewart wagged his head doubtfully. 

*'Ma-an, ye've nae idea what it's like." 

"Is it so very bad?" 

"It's the verra deevil," he said, in a tone of mourn- 
ful personal reminiscence. "A man needs the cheek o' 
the deevil, an' the tact o' a French Ambassador, and 
feelings made o' cast-iron to get advertysements now-a- 
days." 

"But it pays if he does get them." 

"Oh, aye, it pays if he gets 'em. Pays well too, and 
cash down, as long as the oreeginal capital lasts out. 
Whoever else goes short, the advertysement man gets 
paid if he gets advertysements, an' often be books out 
a good deal more than the editor himself, or the man- 
ager either. Oh, aye, it pays." A fresh train of som- 
bre thought puffed itself out of his pipe, and ran to its 
terminus, and, he added, after a pause. "An' the man 
who can get advertysements in these times desairves 
all he gets. Ma-an, he's the most important man on 
the paper. If a' the writers in Fleet Street came tramp- 
ing up those stairs I wouldna' want to see one o* them, 
but if a man came in with a good advertysement, I 
would tek him to my heart, and treat him like a 
brither. Though I'm damned if I know how I'd pay 
him his commissioi}." 

"I suppose they all have to make a beginning?" 

"That's so, they're made, not born, like the poets, 
and yet nae doot a good deal depends on temperament. 
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Ye ken the auld story o' the insuraDce agent. He 
called seventeen times on a man to get him to insure, 
and the eighteenth time the man flung him oot, an' he 
fell doon the stairs, an' he just pickit himself up, and 
punched his hat straight, and dusted his coat, and came 
smiling up the stairs to the man at the top, and said, 
^An' noo, jokin' apart, what aboot that insurance?' — 
an' he got it, as he desairved. I've an idea," he said 
musingly, ^'that must ha' been Blatters o' the London 
News. He's built just that way. He told me once 
he'd called on one man for ten years for his advertyse- 
ment, an' he got it at last. He meks over £2,000 a 
year, does Blatters." 

*'When can you hear again about the plaoe you 
spoke of?" 

^'I'U see my man at the club, to-night. If you'll 
drop in aboot nine o'clock, I can tell you if he's fixed 
with anyone yet." 

"Who is it?" 

"An American bounder, named Dickerson, George 
W. Dickerson, of New York City. He's got a paper 
there — a Society paper he calls it — ^and he wantB to 
start one here. He's got the money, I believe, but, if 
he works his paper on the same lines here, as he does 
in New York, he'll have lively times, I should say, and 
will suffer personal violence." 

"Why?" 

"Too personal. He showed me some copies o' the 
New York edition, and I asked him how often he'd 
been horsewipped, but he only grinned, and said, 'My 
dear boy, that paper brings me in forty thousand dol- 
lars a year in New York.' He's got the money, and 
he's got the cheek. I shouldn't wonder if he gets on 
here, and he'll certainly get the whippings. 

"Well, I'll drop in on you, about nine. Just do 
your best for me, old man, I'm fair rusting to pieces," 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE OPBNINa OF THB OYSTER. 

Promptly at nine o'clock that night, Black called at 
the club and enquired for Stewart, and was presently 
conducted to the smoking-room, where he found the 
worthy Bob lounging on a crimson plush settee, with a 
table and tumblers in front, and a remarkable looking 
man on each side of him. 

The one on the left was an exceedingly small, dried- 
up individual, with a bright wide-awake, hairless face, 
chased all over with a network of tiny wrinkles, which 
puckered up in most whimsical fashion whenever he 
laughed — and every time Adam looked at him he either 
was laughing, or had just been laughing, or was just 
going to laugh. In other words, hi face was always 
either all creased up, or the creases were just creasing 
up for a laugh or just opening out after a laugh. 

The other was a big, heavy man, with dark side- 
whiskers and moustache and a most impressive corpor- 
ation, which a heavy curb watch-chain endeavored to 
keep within decent bounds, and he was as grave and 
impassive as the other was chirpy and bird-like in his 
movements, and the big fingers that rose occasionally 
to his cigar were like sausages. The little man never 
touched his cigar, but rolled it from comer to comer of 
his mouth as he talked, and occasionally sat with it 
cocked up at such an angle that Black feared it would 
go into his eye. He regretted greatly that Jimmie 
MacAlpine was not present. 

" Weel, Adam, man, ye've tumed up. We were just 
talking about you. This" — indicating the small man 
~*Ms Mr. Dickerson, of New York, 'at I told you 
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about. And this*' — nodding towards the big man — "is 
Major Bonelly. Draw up the big chair and take a 
cigar and some whisky/' 

The American nodded and laughed. Major Bonelly 
removed his cigar with his pudgy fingers, and ponder- 
ously inclined his head by way of greeting. 

*^Mr. Stewart tells me you're desperately anxious to 
canvass ads., Mr. Black,'* said the little man. ^'Have 
you had much experience in that line, and do you find 
you can get 'em? Who have you been with, and how 
long, and why do you want to change? I'm just going 
to start a paper here, Mr. Stewart has told you I sup- 
pose, and I want the very best men I can get on it. 
I've got a few thousand dollars to spare, and I'm going 
to blow them out in seeing if I can't make some of the 
papers over here sit up. You haven't got what we'd 
call a smart paper among all the lot of them. I reckon 
to knock spots ofl^ some of them before I'm through. 
Mr. Stewart says I'll have trouble. If there's one 
thing that doesn't trouble George W. Dickerson it's 
trouble. If what I do troubles other people, I just go 
ahead and let 'em trouble. There^s not enough trouble 
to go round as a rule, and I let the other fellow have 
all he wants of my share. Tes, Sir^ that's my philoso- 
phy," and the big cigar cocked up in one comer of the 
flexible little mouth, a defiant repeller of troubles all 
and sundry. 

"And very good philosophy too, but not always easy 
to carry out I should say," said Adam. 

"Case of educating oneself up to it, like everythirg 
else. Even getting ads. is not the easiest thing, I am 
told, in this played-out island," and he looked enquir- 
ingly at Black. 

"According to Stewart it's about the unpleasantest 
job this earth offers, I've had no experience yet, but 
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I'm ready to try what brains and honest hard work can 
do in the matter." 

Dickerson nodded. 

^'Ordinarily, one would want a man who had experi- 
ence and knew the ropes thoroughly, but I've made up 
m^ mind to get you a chance, Mr. Black. Friend 
Stewart speaks highly of your energy, only he says he's 
afraid you're too honest to make a good advertisement 
man. Well, you'll have no need to lie about circula- 
tion with me, I'll see to that. The Major there will 
have charge of the advertising generally. He's been 
in it all his life, and what he doesn't know is not much 
worth knowing. But," in a lower tone, and with a sly 
side glance at the bulky form, ^'I guess you'll be able 
to romp all round him. His knowledge and your 
energy should make a pretty good working team. My 
Christopher! if I was as fat as that I'd want to kill 
myself." 

''It's an a£9iction," said Black, "but I suppose he's 
educated himself up to bearing it. I'm very much 
obliged to you, Mr. Dickerson, for giving an untried 
man a chance. If I don't succeed in getting you all 
the ads. you want, it shan't be for want of try hard." 

"I'm sure of it, Mr. Black. I size a man up pretty 
quick, and I don't claim to be infallible, but it's not 
often I'm taken in with my eyes open." 

The cigar was rolling about from corner to corner of 
his mouth, and found no resting place. ''My sakes!" 
he said, somewhat inconsequently it appeared to Black, 
"and they say he knows more about advertising than 
any other man in London," and, looking up, Adam 
saw that the bright little eyes were fixed on the bulky 
Major again. 

Then he turned brightly to Adam. 

"Then we'll consider it settled, Mr. Black. I've dis- 
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cussed it with the Major, and the terms we offer are 
two pounds a week salary, a pound a week for expenses 
of getting about, and a commission of ten 'per cent, on 
all orders you get direct, and five per cent, on orders 
you get through agents. What do you say? Is it a 
go?" 

**It's a go,'* said Adam, "and I'll do my best.'* 

"Bight!" snapped the little man. "Have some 
whisky?" 

"I'll take coffee if you don't mind, if you can get it." 

"Coffee and whisky and soda are about the only 
things you can get here. I asked them for a lightning 
cocktail last night, and they had fits. Coffee's the best 
thing to get ads. on, from all accounts, in this centre of 
civilization," and it seemed to Adam that his eyes 
snapped somewhat askant at the fat fingers playing 
round the glass of whisky and water on the table beyond. 

Stewart and the Major had been entertaining them- 
selves all this time with their cigars and glasses, but 
an occasional grunt from Stewart, or a wheezy whisper 
from the Major, was all that Adam caught of their 
conversation. 

Now, however, Mr. Dickerson leaned forward and 
said to Bonelly, "Major, I have come to terms with 
Mr. Black, now he's in your hands. Do everything 
you can for him." 

And then Bob Stewart's heel came down vigorously 
on Adam Black's toe, under cover of the table, and his 
genuine start of pain was effectually endorsed by 
Stewart's "Ech, man, JAdam, I beg your pardon, I 
didna ken your foot was there" — and a warning glance 
shot out through his cloud of smoke towards Adam. 

For the Major was speaking, and the voice that 
issued from his huge body was a shrill piping treble, 
and the contrast between voice and body was so ludi- 
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crous, that Adam felt that without the providential in- 
terposition of Stewart's heel he muBt have betrayed the 
surprise he felt. And he saw that the Major's keen 
little dark eyes were watching him intently. 

"If you'll follow my lead, Mr. Black," the shrill 
pipe was saying, "and act on my suggestions, there's 
good business to be done. It's uphill work at first, a 
new paper always is, but the ads. are there, and no one 
knows how to get 'em better than I do." 

Black, still not quite at his ease under the play of 
that remarkable voice, murmured his thanks, and his 
intention of doing his best, and Mr. George W. Dicker- 
son threw away his cigar and rose to go. 

"Then you'll be at the office Monday morning' nine 
o'clock, Mr. Black," he said, and shaking hands cere- 
moniously all round he trotted off, and Stewart followed 
to see him safely off the premises. 

When he returned he called for a fresh supply of 
cigars and whisky. "Ma-an," said be, "I had a most 
surprising run of luck at the dominoes the day. I 
maun celebrate it. And here's Adam got a place the 
very first day he looks for it, and under the cleverest 
advertysement man in London. Ma-an, Adam, ye 
must make a success of it or I'll never forgive ye." 

"With Major Bonelly's assistance and advice I intend 
to make a. success of it," said Black sturdily. 

"You may count upon both, Mr. Black, count upon 
both, and between us we'll cram Dickerson with ads. 
till he bursts. Now I must be going, Mr. Stewart. 
Mr. Black — till Monday morning!" and he rolled pon- 
derously away. Black rose to go also, but Stewart 
waved him back into his chair : 

"I want two minutes' chat with you before you go, 
Adam," he said. 

^'Well, old man," he began, when he returned, as he 
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lit up another oigar, *^ that's- well settled. I juafc 
wanted to give you two words of advice. Ma-an, I'm 
real glad you took the first squeak o^ the Major's voice 
so well '* 

'^Thanks to yomr heel. Bob I I'd no idea you were 
such a di^omat." 

*^He's awfully touchy about it," said Stewart *'He 
never says a word, but he watches the effect on every 
newcomer, and some folk be has never forgiven for the 
way they received it the first time they heard it And 
yet it's queer, do you now, he's rather proud o' the con- 
trast between his size and his voice. He says it's pairt 
o' his stock-in-trade, and folks that he's talked to once 
never forget him, and that's a fact. Every advertiser 
in England knows Major Bonelly, and he ought to do 
well. But he does not He drinks too much, and he 
spends his money faster than he makes it. He's always 
short, and he borrows promiscuously. I'll bet a 
sovereign he'll be owiug you money before you've been 
with him a week. Your plan is just to keep in with 
him as well as you can, and pick up the business as 
quick as you can. You'll have a devil of a time, and 
he'll milk you to his heart's content, an' ye canna help 
yourself. But I have my own ideas why Dickerson has 
taken you on along with him. It just means you're 
to have the reversion of his place when he flips out, if 
you can qualify for it It's a chance, man. If only 
ye can keep the good side o' the Major ye' 11 learn more 
o' the ins and outs of advertysing in six months than ye 
wolild learn in six years in the ordinary way. 

**What'3 he Major of?" asked Black. "Been in the 
Army?" 

"If he was it must have been in the Commissariat. 
Maybe its only an assumed title and refers tp his size, 
^ey should b^^v^ c^Uod him Maximus," 
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And Adam never told Stewart that, while^he was out 
of tbe room seeing Dickerson away, the Major, after 
inserting his pudgy finger and thumb into one pocket 
after another, thoughtfully, and yet absent-mindedly at 
first, and then as the search proved ineffectual, more 
and more rapidly, and with a growing air of annoy- 
ance, had at last turned to him, and said in a wheezy 
whisper: 

"Lend me a sovereign till Monday, Black, will you? 
I find I've come out without any money — very stupid 
— very annoying — thanks 1— pay you back Monday." 

That was the first of a long series of such transac- 
tions. Black allowed himself to be bled of his surplus 
earnings with the confiding innocence of a callow coun- 
try youth, but he quietly and unobtrusively exacted in 
return stores of information which Bonelly had spent 
the best years of his life in accumulating. And Adam, 
at all events, in the long run, had no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the bargain. 

And so, against all bis preconceived plans and ideas 
for his future, Adam Black's feet were forced slowly 
and steadily, by sheer stress of circumstances, into that 
path of life, foreign to his nature, and his tastes, and 
all his inclinations, which was yet to lead him so far 
and so high — infinitely higher than he ever could have 
attained through any of the posts he had hitherto sought 
with such perseverance, and failed to obtain with such 
bitter regret. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PRINCB CHARLIE AND JENNIE JONES. 

The MacAndano sketches of this period display less 
of that scathing satire and biting cynicism which had 
characterized them during the preceding months, but 
with a versatility which made them everyhere talked 
about, and won for them especially the keen apprecia- 
tion of City circles, they dealt with the various phases, 
humorous and otherwise, of business life, in a manner 
that betrayed the keenest observation and an intimate 
knowledge of the subject. 

^^ Jas. MaoAndano," through the editors and publish- 
ers of the various journals to which he contributed, was 
deluged with invitations to dinners and suppers, and 
smoking concerts at Art Clubs and elsewhere, not one 
of which would he accept. 

'*Not me I" said he, as he and Adam and John Big- 
gleswade sat smoking in the studio one night. ^'Not 
likely I'm going oot to they places to make a fool o' 
myself, and we canna go tied together like the Siamese 
Twins. No, we must just presairve our anoneemity, 
Adam, unless ye'U take the whole burden on your ain 
shoulders, and gang oot and enjoy yourself." 

"Not much, my boy! I'd make a bigger fool of 
myself than ever you would. Man .alive 1 suppose I 
was asked to throw off a bit sketch on the spur of the 
moment, it would be a most astonishing production. 
Unless you'll go yourself, Jimmie, I'm afraid Mac- 
Andano must remain a Great Unknown. When's that 
old scoundrel Maclachlan going to render us an account 
and pay up, I wonder?" 

"P^ar knows I" said James, with a sigh. "I cj^lled 
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on him Wednesday, but be was oot, and I called on 
Friday and be said it was going very well, but be 
didna want to break tbe run of it by calling in the ac- 
coonts. I'm feart he's an auld deevil, anitber Hed- 
derlie. Yon panel's waiting for him, " nodd ing through 
the open door of tbe sitting room, the walls of which 
were hung with lengths of coarse canvas sheeting, 
divided off into panels by slats of stained deal. 

And some of the panels were filled in by Jimmie's 
skilful brush —one of them notably bearing the figure 
of Hedderlie fleeing down the wind, while behind him 
streamed a comet-tail of artists, authors, and others, all 
with their hands outstretched to lay hold on him. His 
head was turned fearfully over his shoulder towards his 
pursuers — ^a remarkable likeness it was too, and it 
brought great comfort to the mind of tbe MacAndano 
— and in front, and unseen by him, yawned a precipice, 
at the bottom of which gleamed and danced the fires of 
hell, and Satan himself was holding a terrible red-hot 
pitchfork ready for Hedderlie's reception. 

During these months, so tedious and disheartening 
for Adam Black, Jimmie had been "getting on fine,'* 
as he expressed it. 

The demand for the MacAndano sketches was un- 
limited. They were snapped up with Oliver Twist-like 
avidity, as fast as he could turn them out. And when 
other work of a more routine character came to him 
through Andrew Maclachlan, the editors, recognizing 
the true McAndano touch could not understand his dis- 
avowal of the authorship of the much talked-of sketches. 

*'I oanna deny that I have something to do with 
them," he would say, when cornered with a straight 
question, "but that's all I can tell you aboot them, ex- 
cept that the demand exceeds the supply, and tb^ prjipQ 
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And then they generally made a contract with him to 
supply so many within a certain time-as many as he 
would bind himself for, and he found it necessary to 
carry a little book, and mark down the dates and 
quantities he had pledged himself to, so that every 
one should have a fair show and there should be no 
clashing. 

All this was very nice indeed for Jimmie, and the 
regular routine work, sketching events of public impor- 
tance, and occasionally great functions for some of the 
bif weeklies, brought him into pleasant contact wilih 
hiF fellows of the craft, and provided him with ample 
funds. Decidedly Jimmie's cunning fingers proved 
quicker money-coiners than Adam's clever brain and 
dogged pertinacity, but though the visible talent 
brought in the quicker return, in the end brains had it 
all their own way. 

Jimmie, then, was doing very welL but he was an 
honee^-hearted as well as level-headed little fellow, 
though as shy a specimen as ever was made — ^^blate" 
he called it — ^and it never for a moment occurred to him 
to take to himself the kudos of the sketches. 

He acknowledged all his deep indebtedness to Black, 
and never put forth a MacAndano sketch that did not 
emanate from the partnership, though Adam was 
amused, and not ill-pleased to find him occasionally 
suggesting as the subject some scene that had come 
under his own notice outside. 

For Adam could not but feel, that, pleasant and 
porfitable as the partnership had been, its perpetual 
continuance could not but prove a source of weakness, 
possibly even of eventual disaster to the artist, and so, 
like the big-souled fellow he ever proved himself to be, 
he quietly and unobtrusively cultivated Jimmie's feeble 
efforts after originality of idea, and did his best to get} 
|)UX) tp st^nd upright on his own legs* 
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And just as Adam Black's steps were being UDCon- 
sciously drawn into rough and stony ways be bad never 
dreamt of, which yet proved the right ways, so Jimmie 
MacAlpine's much less capable feet began about this 
time to carry him along a primrose path, than which he 
could have found no better even though he had had to 
fight for it through thorns and briars and barbed-wire 
fences. 

Jimmie was painting a picture — his great picture — 
some of you will remember it in the Academy — away 
up under the stars in the fifth room — but that was two 
years after this, and several things happened before it 
was finished. 

One of Jimmie's 'proudest recollections was that his 
great grandfather, Hamish MacAlpine, travelled across 
the border with Prince Charlie in the '45, and left his 
bones — different style of bones they must have been 
from Jimmie's — on Shap Fell in Cumberland, where 
he fell fighting fiercely in the rear-guard under Lord 
George himself, to cover the retreat of the dispirited 
clansmen. 

His picture then — the picture that was to make his 
name and bring him wealth and fame — it brought him 
far better! — must be founded on some incident of the 
'45, and as Jimmie was by nature highly sentimental, 
and always strongly wrought upon by female beauty, 
it was a foregone conclusion that the subject should be 
Flora Macdonald and the Young Chevalier. 

No need to describe it in detail, we all know it off by 
heart, but the characters in it are all portraits, more or 
less, of our friends in this story. It was an amusement 
to them all to pose for the young arfcist, and to know 
that they were saving his still slender purse to that ex- 
tent, and when his triumph came they all felt that they 
participated m it. 
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Prince Charlie is, of course, John Biggleswade 
slightly effeminated. Cluny Macpberson is old Mr. 
Biggleswade, with accentuated cheek-bones, atid an in- 
fusion of wild hairiness and fierceness eminently a-want- 
ing in the original. Kinghouse is Adam Black to the 
life, with the big heart of him shining through his eyes, 
as from the background he keeps watch and ward over 
Flora. The woman of the hut is Mrs. Jones, and a proud 
sad woman she was when she paid down her shilling to 
go and look at the picture in the Academy. And the 
small, frail child, straining up from the seat by the 
burning peats, in wonder at the entrance of the unex- 
pected guests is Jennie. Poor little Jennie I She saw 
the picture finished, but before it was hung in the 
Academy she was ^'a rare little angel, and as spry on 
her feet as any of 'em," as her mother had foretold* 
And the folks who saw the clean, decently-dressed 
working woman stand before that picture, mopping her 
eyes and snifQng almost to sobbing, could not make 
head or tail of it, and were inclined to be amused. It 
was a fine picture, and was much talked about, but 
there was nothing in it to move any one to tears. But 
then Mrs. Jones knew a good deal more about it than 
they did. 

The two in the big top room had been very good to 
little Jennie. With that rare kindliness of a heart busy 
with innumerable things and yet at leisure from itself, 
which was one of his most enviable characteristics, 
Adam Black set himself to smooth the small girl's path 
toward the inevitable. 

From some old junk shop he rooted out a fourth-hand 
invalid basket carriage on its very last wheels, and yet 
strong enough to carry the featherweight of the child. 
He so wrought upon those untamed young colts, her 
brothers and sisters, that they fought for the honour of 
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wheeling her about, and the airs they assumed in oonnec* 
tion therewith were a sight to see. And so, to the tiny 
prisoner of the chair, new and endless vistas of delight 
were opened up. 

And now and again, rare treats indeed, the two inen 
carried carriage and invalid bodily up the hundred and 
sixteen stairs, and gave her the freedom of their rooms 
to such limited extent as she could exercise it. And 
sitting at one of the front windows she would gaze by 
the hour out on to the river, and its trafSc, and never 
tire of it. 

She had many strange notions in her queer little 
head, and occasionally she gave them the benefit of 
them. 

^^Wot's that?" she asked, with big staring eyes, the 
first time she saw the river. 

^^That's the river," said Adam. 

"Wot flows by the throne of God?" 

"No, not that one. This is the river Thames." 

"I never see so much water in all my life. Where's 
it go to?" 

"Down to the sea." 

"An* Where's it come from?" 

"From the hills away up in the country." 

" Wot's that?" she asked as a penny steamboat shot 
past. "Is'taviathan?" 

"A what, Jennie?" 

"A viathan." 

"It's not a viathan, whatever that may be. It's a 
steamboat taking people up the river." 

"I'd like to see a viathan. When'U one come?" 

"I don't know. What kind of a thing is it?" 

"I d'no. I never seed one." 

When the ice came floating down in January, and 
the seagulls screamed and fluttered among it, Jennie 
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asserted that it was like '^ 'eaven,'' and them things 
was angels, and the snow flakes naturally commended 
themselves to her as feathers from their wings. 

She was greatly exercised and fascinated by the Devil 
in the Hedderlie fresco, and when she wanted a change 
from the snow and ice and the black river outside, she 
would ask to be wheeled in front of '^the man wi' the 
fork," declaring that it made her feel warm to look at 
him. 

When Jimmie began to paint her into his picture she 
was wild with delight, and had to be taken to the front 
of it every half -hour to see how she was coming out. 

She solemnly informed Adam Black one day that she 
knowed who he was. And when he asked for further 
information she said : 

"Yer Jesus Christ 1" 

If the blessings Mrs. Jones invoked upon the heads 
of those two young men were of any avail their future 
was assured. 

Meanwhile they had the happiness of knowing that 
a sad little life, dwindling to its close, was brightened 
by their small efforts, and they never counted them ill- 
spent. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE DISCOVERY OF FLORA MACDONALD. 

And the Flora of the picture. Ah, now we return to 
Jimmie and his primrose path. 

Many questions did the other characters put as to 
Flora, and many suggestions did they offer. But 
Jimmie waved them all on one side with the remark 
that he had not found her yet, but he would get her all 
in good time. 
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The winsome face of that girl who flashed like a 
sudden sunbeam [into eld Maclachlan's shop that first 
foggy morning of their arrival in London, had made a 
deep impression on the young artist. 

The surreptitious lightning sketch he made of it dis- 
appeared under the old man's crafty fingers, and wlien 
Jimmie made casual search for it on the counter, it was 
lying safe out of sight on the floor, where the canny 
old Scot had dropped it. He eyed the young man's 
wistful, roving glances after his lost treasure with solid 
indifference, and grinned to himself when he left the 
shop without it. 

Jimmie had tried in vain to reproduce her face, but 
in its perfection it always escaped him. He got near it 
at times, but never quite there. There was always 
something a-wanting. 

Old Maclachlan he could dash off in a dozen whimsi- 
cal poses, and hit the likeness to the life every time. 
Even the musty little waiter at the restaurant at King's 
Cross he could bring to life in a dozen deft strokes, but 
that girl's face in its dewy brightness was ever just be- 
yond his pencil point. Naturally it became the face of 
all others he desired most to reproduce, and when, in 
course of time, he settled the subject of his picture, he 
cast the sweet-faced girl for the principal character. 

His great wish now was to meet her again, make her 
acquaintance, and if possible induce her to give him 
sittings for his picture. If he could not compass all 
that, he could, by seeing her again, at all events secure 
her face for his Flora. 

He could, of course, have questioned old Maclachlan 
with a view to an introduction, and he worked himself 
up to the point on three different occasions, and went to 
the shop for that purpose. But each time when the 
psychological moment came his native shyness pre- 
vailed, and he switched off on to some other subject 
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Then be took to patrolling Fleet Street in the neigh- 
borhood of No. 942, about nine o'clock in the morning, 
in hopes of again encountering his lost beauty. 

But she never put in an appearance, and old Mac- 
lachlan, catching sight of the disconsolate prowler on 
three successive mornings, wondered greatly, and 
watched him cautiously from behind his window to see 
what he was up to. 

But the entrance to the primrose path opened before 
Jimmie's stumbling feet quite unexpectedly, and in 
spite of all his efforts to find it. 

He had received a commission from one of the illus- 
trated weeklies to execute caricature portraits of some 
of the leading lights of the Bar. And it was suggeste 
to him that in order to study his subjects thoroughly and 
exhaustively, he should follow them off duty as well as 
on, track them to their haunts, and seize the fleeting 
impressions of their leisured moments, which might in- 
dicate their true characters and likenesses even more 
fully than did the masks which they assumed in public, 
along with their wigs and gowns, and their ridiculous 
little bibs and tuckers. The idea commended itself to 
him, and he found on enquiry that one of the regular 
meeting-places for these luminaries off duty was 
Amylot's, in Bell Yard, alongside the Law Courts. 

Amylot's gave you the best cup of coffee in the whole 
City of London. Not a very large cup certainly, but 
the quality was simply ravishing, and nearer the real 
thing, such as one is supposed to get in Turkey or Per- 
sia, than could be got anywhere else — only very much 
better. 

And here, in the dark little rooms, of which there 
were about a dozen, each frequented by its own special 
set, the belligerents of the Courts, who ten minutes be- 
fore had been hurling lurid thunderbolts at one aa« 
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other's heads until the gallery spectators held their 
breath, and opined in whispers that 'Uhem two bigwigs 
must have a private quarrel, they were so bitter against 
one another and never lost a chance of rubbing it in" — 
here, having shed their assumed vindictiveness along 
with their wigs and gowns and irritated bibs, the 
public foes met in jovial dalliance over the marble- 
topped tables, while the crestfallen litigants on both 
sides crept disconsolately away, to worry through the 
dark hours till the usher's call summoned them to the 
arena once more. Here they joked and laughed, and 
retailed, with the necessary exaggerations and garnish- 
ments, stories of how they had bearded Mr. Justice 

C , or showed up Sir Henry H , and no matter 

how they had been sat upon, or what snubs they had 
bad to put up with in Court, here they were always 
triumphant and had matters all their own way, and the 
absent Judges had a bad time of it. 

And here, in one of the rooms frequented by the lead- 
ing juniors, Jimmie MacAlpine quietly took his seat in 
a retired comer one afternoon to await the arrival of 
his victims. 

The quiet rustle of feminine garments told him that 
an attendant was at his side awaiting his orders. 

"A cup of ," and then his jaw hung slack for a 

moment. For standing before him, most charmingly 
dressed, as it seemed to him, though as a matter of fact 
her well-fitting dress was simply black serge with natty 
little white cuffs and collar tied with black ribbons, and 
with her hands folded demurely in front of her, stood 
his much longed-for model — his Flora Macdonald. 

He flashed red all over at sight of her, but she evi- 
dently had no recollection of him, and he managed to 
complete his order for coffee, his exultant eyes follow- 
ing her every graceful movement as she executed it. 
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So ardent was his gaze, that, accustomed as she was 
to the same kind of thing, she flushed slightly as she 
set the cup down before him. 

But he had got the impression of her face correctly 
now, and whipping out book and pencil, he speedily 
transferred it to paper without looking at her again. 

Then in twos and threes his other unconscious models 
came sauntering in, and from his comer, his book hid- 
den by the Punch on his knee, he filled page after page 
with rapidly-wrought likenesses, to be worked up at 
his leisure. 

From his corner he sat and watched them all, these 
jovial gladiators whose weapons were words and 
phrases, and who yet brought with them as deadly 
havoc and destruction as ever did their predecessors of 
the net and trident and short sword. * 

And with keen satisfaction he noticed that they ac- 
cepted the ministrations of their attendant with gallant 
deference, and with never the faintest shadow of the 
jocular intimacy he had seen elsewhere. 

They were gentlemen, they treated her as a lady. 
Some of them knew something of her history. All of 
them were proud of the grace and beauty of their at- 
tendant, and to be a regularly accepted member of 
^^Number Four" at Amylot's, added a certain cachet to 
one's standing in the profession. 

Outsiders of course occasionally strayed in, as in the 
case of Jimmie MacAlpine, and could not well be put 
out, but as a rule they speedily recognized a sense of 
intrusion, and did not return. 

Jimmie's business, however, took him back to his 
favorite comer day after day, and his sketchbook is 
filled with sketches of all sorts and conditions of mem- 
bers of the legal profession — and of Miss Flora Mao- 
4onald, 
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Curiously enough, in all these days he had never 
heard her name, so naturally he called her, in his own 
mind, by the one he contemplated fitting her to. 

The picture was getting on apace now, in spite of bis 
having to spend so much time in town obtaining bis 
legal portraits. The central figure was well roughed 
in, but he had to confess to himself that, to do it full 
justice, a few actual sittings from the original would be 
of immense service. 

He fairly ached to make ber acquaintance. Her 
grace and beauty had grown upon him day by day as 
he watcbed and studied ber every movement. 

So he set bis shy wits to work to compass it. 

One day when be left, and the young lady went to 
remove his cofi^ee-cup, she started back with surprise, 
and then, fiusbing rosy red, bent down to examine the 
marble-topped table. 

There beaming up at ber from it was a wonderful 
pencil sketch of herself, vivid and life-like, an exceed- 
ingly clever and beautiful piece of work, as she could 
see at a glance. 

She would have liked to carry it away with ber to 
please the ailing mother at home. But sbe could not 
carry a table top, and, besides, it was screwed to the 
legs. Reluctantly she got a wet cloth and obliterated 
herself. 

She awaited the artist's coming next day witb some 
interest. But be did not come, and she felt a sense of 
dsappointment. As a matter of fact, Jimmie bad taken 
fright at his own temerity, and did not dare show face. 

But a whole day's absence renewed bis courage, and 
his craving for a sight of her, and the following day 
found him in his usual corner with a copy of ^'Northern 
Lights" under his coat. 

There was in bis eye, as be met hers, the deprecating 
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look of a dog deserving and expecting a whipping, but 
hopefully anxious for clemency. 

It was so obvious that he was aware of his wrong- 
doing, and yet meant no wrong by it, that a smile 
lurked in the girl's eye in spite of herself, which broad- 
ened almost to a laugh when she' noticed the guilty look 
he cast over the table top. 

He flushed, but said nothing beyond asking for his 
usual cup of coffee. 

. When he left that evening she found his cup resting 
on a copy of the book her uncle had lent her to show to 
her mother, and in which they had both taken so great 
a delight. She turned over the pages again, and when 
she came to the blank page at the beginning the crim- 
son dyed her face once more, for there again washer 
own face looking up at her, and underneath was the 
name of the artist who had drawn all the other sketches 
in the book. She carried it home and showed it to her 
mother, but she brought it back with her next day, and 
when the artist slipped guiltily into his corner, the first 
arrival in the room, she first got him his coffee, and 
then handed him his book, saying, '^You left this be- 
hind you yesterday.'* 

" A-a-I left it on purpose,'* stammered Jimmie. **I 
was thinking perhaps your mother would like to keep 
it." 

"My mother? Why, what " 

**I heard ye say she had enjoyed looking at it — that 
day ye brought it back to Mr. Maclachlan. I was in 
the shop — an awful foggy day, ye remember — the firt t 
day I arrived in London." 

"I remember," said the girl. "Then you know my 
uncle?" 

"Ay, I know him" 

And the girl laughed for his face expressed no ex- 
ceeding ^eat pleasure, 
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'* You find him a close man to deal with?" 

''He's close," admitted James. 

''And you drew all those sketches?" 

"I did." 

"It's very good of you, but really I don't know if I 
ought to take it" 

"For your mother," insinuated James; "it would be 
a pleasure to me if she would accept it." 

Then, emboldened by the progress he was making, 
he blurted out all in a rush, lest anyone else should 
come into the room : 

"There's anither thing I wanted to ask you. I'm 
busy on a big penting for the Academy — the biggest 
thing I've ever done. It's Flora' Maodonald and 
Prince Charlie " 

The girl flashed at him a look of such surprised en- 
quiry that he lost his balance — ^"an' I've been looking 
for you ever since that first morning. I want you to 
sit to me for Flora. ' ' 

She looked at him searchingly again, but his eyes 
were straight and honest, though his flushed face was 
covered with confusion. 

"Do you know my name?" she asked. 

"I do not," he said simply. And then some of the 
regular occupants of Number Four came in and she 
walked away. 

From that time on the room was crowded, and fur- 
ther speech between them was impossible. 

But when Jimmie approached her to settle his small 
account, she pushed along the desk toward him a neatly 
engraved card, and it bore the words, "Miss Flora Mao- 
donald, 14, Glenholme Terrace, Battersea Rise." 

James stared at it with eyes like saucers. 

"Gosh!" he gasped— "Really?" 

|9h9 P944©d, axud \m ejres danced with ^muQ^m^lxtT 
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**Then you will?" he asked eagerly. 

'*It looks like a case of predestination/' she said. 
**But you'll have to ask my mother." 

*^It passes belief," said Jimmie, and raised his hat, 
and was passing out, when : 

"You've fogotten to pay for your coflEee," she said, 
with another merry twinkle of the eyes. 

And, covered afresh with confusion, he paid his sim- 
ple score and passed out like one in a dream. 

And that was how the Primrose Path opened, broad 
and wide, before James MacAlpine's feet. 



CHAPTER XII. 

FOLLOWING UP THE ACQUAINTANCE. 

He rushed away home and sat down and worshipped 
his picture, as it was to be, until Adam Black came 
home. 

To him he retailed the whole matter from beginning 
to end, and Adam, with his intimate knowledge of 
Jimmie's exceeding shyness, and his own vivid imag- 
ination which filled in many of the details which Jim- 
mie missed out, lay back in his second-hand basket- 
chair and roared over his own conception of Jimmie's 
courtship. For that the whole of the artist's impres- 
sionable young heart was set on the girl there could be 
no manner of doubt. 

Jimmie was too high up in the clouds to be hurt by 
his friend's enjoyment of the situation. 

^^And what's your next step, Jimmie, my man?" 

"We'll go and call on them this evening." • 

"We?" 

"Oo, ay I Yq maun come an' help me through witfe 
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And bis face was so full of scared appeal, that Adam 
laughed and consented. 

After tea accordingly they set out up the river, 
tramped across Battersea Bridge, and eventually found 
Qlenholme Terrace — a stereotyped semi-suburban row 
of small houses with '^ Apartments" plainly stamped on 
every one of their melancholy features. 

A partially cleaned-up small maid-of-all-work an- 
swered their knock. She wore a light print dress, 
though it was eight o'clock, and a small lace cap^ 
which had evidently been hastily assumed for the pur- 
pose of opening the door, set off her tousled hair to 
advantage. 

They knew the type off by heart, from their own ex- 
perience in lodging-hunting. They sniffed for onions, 
but it was not a Saturday, and the old familiar smell 
was a-wanting. 

*^Is Mrs. Macdonald in?" asked James. 

^'Yus," said the small girl, regarding them doubt- 
fully, "she's in." 

*'Can we see her?" 

"I d'no. I'll arsk her." 

She left them standing on the top step, and knocked 
at the door of the front sitting room. 

"There's two gentlemen wants to see you, Mum," 
they beard her say. 

There was a murmur and a slight commotion in the 
room. 

Then the small maid came back and said, "You can 
come in." And as they stepped into the narrow hall. 
Miss Macdonald herself stood in the door of the room. 
She looked very charming in a dress of soft clinging 
grey, and Jimmie went forward with glowing eyes and 
cheeks and eager hand. 

"This is my friend, Adam Black, Miss Macdonald^ 
Hq'q the other half of James HacAndanQt'* 
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She welcomed them, but looked mystified as to 
Adam, and drew them into the room — a cosy, restful 
room even to Adam — to Jimmie — heaven. 

They found Mrs. Macdonald lying on a sofa drawn 
out at right angles to the fire, wrapped in a plaid. Her 
delicate face was lined and aged with suffering past 
and present; her thin wh^te hands were busy with knit- 
ting needles and wool, which yet seemed too heavy for 
their weakness, for they sank constantly to her side for 
a rest. 

A stool alongside and an open book showed where 
her daughter had been sitting. 

The invalid tried to rise, but Adam's hearty, "Pray 
don't get up, Mrs. Macdonald, or we'll be sorry we dis- 
turbed you," left her in peace, and looking somewhat 
enquiringly from one to the other, she asked them to 
sit down. 

"I see you don't quite make us out yet," said Adam 
to Miss Macdonald. "My friend James here insists 
on my bearing a portion of the burden of the Mac- 
Andano sketches, because I sometimes suggestldeas for 
them, but in reality they are all his work. I could not 
draw a straight line to save my life. Biit Jimmie 
insists, and I have to obey" 

"Northern Lights" proved an "Open Sesame" to the 
old lady's heart. She told them more than once, with 
the reiteration of pleased old age, how much she had 
enjoyed it, and how it brought back the memories of 
happy days in Scotland. 

"I ken that old man's face better than I know my 
own," she said, pointing to one of the sketches, "and 
the wee lassie with the baby in the shawl I've met her 
dozens of times. And the wee shop there, that's in the 
High Street. Eh, I know it well. It all takes me 
right back to the time we lived in Edinburgh," and she 
ended with a reminiscent sigh. 
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They were very soon on the friendliest terms, and 
when James diffidently introduced the subject of his 
picture, and stammeringly proffered his request for 
Miss Macdonald as model for the chief character, he 
found that he had struck a vein of sentiment in the 
mother which led her to regard the matter favourably. 

*'I aye thought well of Flora Macdonald, and when 
my lassie came I made up my mind she should carry 
the old name. She was a fine girl yon and a good one, 
but not a bit better than my girl here, though it's her 
own mother that says it," and she stroked her own 
Flora's hair affectionately. 

*' Don't make me conceited. Mother," said the girl, 
blushing under this outspoken appraisement of her vir- 
tues. 

** Hoots, toots! conceited! You work too hard to be 
conceited," and a sigh escaped her. 

**And you'll let her sit to me, Mrs. Macdonald?" 
asked Jimmie, all aglow with the endless vistas of de- 
light opening before him. "We'll take every care of 
her, and see her safe home every time. Can she come 
next Saturday afternoon to make a start?" 

"Well, well, we'll see! We'll see what her uncle 
Andrew says about it. You'd like to go, lassie?" 

"Yes, mother." 

"Well, well, slip in and see your uncle in the morn- 
ing and talk it over with him." 

"And tell him," said James, "that if he says no, I'll 
never do another sketch for him as long as I live." 

Then Adam entertained the old lady with some of 
his Edinburgh experiences, while the artist cultivated 
the acquaintance of his model, and explained the 
scheme of his picture in detail. 

When, all too soon, the time came to leave, the old 

Jady assured thorn that Xh^ * spu»d of a real Scotch 
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tongue always did her good, and she graoiously gave 
them permission to come again. As they crossed Bat- 
tersea Bridge, Jimmie broke the silence for the first 
time since the door closed on them with a great sigh of 
enjoyment past — "That was heavenly!" he said, "Isna 
she bonnie?" 

''Very bonnie, and as good as she's bonnie, I should 
say. You're in luck, Jimmie, my man." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ENTERTAININa AN ANGEL. 

When Saturday came round Jimmie found it impos- 
sible to settle down to work. A dozen times during 
the morning he threw up a front window and craned 
his neck to see if there were any signs of Miss Mac- 
donald's arrival. 

He strode about and tidied up, and tidied up again, 
and got all his tubes and brushes in order, and discov- 
ered glaring crudities and mistakes in his picture that 
had never been there before, and, in fact, acted as any 
other young man in similar circumstances would have 
acted. 

By two o'clock he was growing anxious; by two- 
fifteen he was in despair; by two-thirty he was getting 
desperate, and felt like throwing himself from the win- 
dow as his predecessor had done. 

Then, steps on the stair, a tap at the door, and when 
he flung it wide, Miss Macdonald stood there, rosy and 
panting, and behind her tho slate-grey her^d and pawky 
face of old Andrew Maclachlan, who leaned panting 
against the stair head with his hand clapped to his side. 

**Gude sakes !" be gasped, "what a place-^-to getto— 
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it's weel seen ye doD't go out much once ye get here, 
Mr. MacAIpine." 

^^It's fiue and light and airy," said James, as he 
ushered them in, **and once we get up we stop up. 
Come away and see the views we have." 

Miss Macdonald was charmed with all she saw, but 
old Andrew could not get over the stairs. 

^^Yerra fine, verra fine," said he, ^^but it minds me of 
climbing up to heaven. I'd as lieve live at the top of 
the Monument" 

^' And the picture?" asked Flora. 

James led the way to the studio, and they stood 
before it. 

She examined it critically and in silence, till at last 
James could not refrain from a side peep at her face, 
and was satisfied. 

'^Tes," she said at last, ''it will be a fine picture 
when its finished. Now what do you want me to do? 
Show me and I'll do my best." 

He explained his views, and she discussed them, and 
suggested an improvement or two. 

** That's your friend Black, isna it — him you call 
Kingshouse?" said old Maclachlan, nodding toward 
the figure in the painting. 

''Tes, that's Adam, and Prince Charlie is our friend 
John Biggleswade, and Cluny there is old Mr. Big- 
gleswade." 

''And how's Mr. Black getting on with his writing?" 

"It's slow work for him at present, but it'll come in 
time, and here comes Adam himself," as the door 
opened, "now he'll entertain you, Mr. Maclachlan, and 
Miss MaoJonald and I will get to work while the light 
is good. " 

The old man grunted not over cheerfully, and Adam 
oame in and greeted them b^rtjly. 
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''So you've soared to the eagle's nest, Miss Mac- 
donald?" 

"Soared!" grunted Maclachlan; "ye may weel say 
soared. It's a veritable Jacob's ladder, Mr. Black, 'at 
ye live at the top of." 

"The top was in heaven if I remember aright, and 
angels went up and down," laughed Adam with an ex- 
pressive glance at Flora and Jimmie. "Has Jimmie 
done the honours of the house? Here's tobacco, here's 
whisky. That's Lambeth Palace. We feel as if we 
owned the copyright of it. That's the Crystal Palace 
winking away over there." 

"And wha's this?" queried the old man, halting 
before the fresco of Hedderlie. "I seem to ken the face 
o' him." 

"Ay?" said Adam sympathetically; "that's the 
Devil." 

"I mean him the devil's waiting for wi' the prongs?" 

"Oh, him I That's Hedderlie of The CUel. He 
tried to swindle us out of the money due for some 
sketches. He did everyone else — ^these frantic gentle- 
men coming along after him — that's Jimmie and myself 
in the background counting out our money. It was the 
very last cheque he paid. He bolted next day." 

The old man regarded the panel with a baleful eye, 
and glanced once at the speaker, but he wore a look of 
absolutely unconscious innocence. 

"Humphm," grunted Uncle Andrew, "I thooht I 
kent his face." 

"We are reserving the other panels for future use," 
said Adam blandly, and the old man twitched his lips. 

"I tell Jimmie that when he's made his name, pil- 
grims will come from all parts to view these master- 
pieces. Each one is to have a litte brass-plate at the 
foot explaining the situation, and recounting the vir- 
tues, or otherwise, of the victims," 
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''Humphm I And how's the writing getting on, Mr. 
Black?" snapped the old one by way of retaliation. 

^'Fine/' said Adam. '^I devoto all my spare time to 
it The rest of my time I waste in getting advertise- 
ments for The Scorpion.^* 

"Ay, ay I Ad vertysements ! Weel" — witheringly— 
"ye ought to be able to do that." 

"Let me book you half a page for 'Northern Lights,' 
Mr. Maclachlan. As a special favour I'll put it in for 
you at ten pounds" — which was just double the usual 
price— "and I'll see you get a good notice too." 

"Gosh I" said the old man. "Ten poundsl Do I 
look as if I was made o* money?" 

"One can't judge by appearances," said Adam. 
"What edition have we got to now, Mr. Maclachlan? 
Twentieth? And when is the reaping of the golden 
harvest going to begin?" 

I "It's coming," said the old man, puflSng away at his 
pipe and botching uncomfortably in his basket-chair. 

"It should be a fat one," hinted Adam. "Now I'll 
get some tea ready for Miss Macdonald. Help your- 
self to the whisky. And he set the kettle on the gas^ 
fire, and spread a cloth on the table, and laid out the 
scones and cookies and cakes, which the provident Jim- 
mie had provided for the delectation of his charming 
guest. 

Never had Jimmie's imagination pictured such en- 
joyment as that simple afternoon tea afforded. They 
were all in the merriest of moods. James was delighted 
at the reversal of their positions, and waited upon his 
waitress with the most anxious solicitude. Even old 
Andrew Maclachlan, under the soothing influence of 
another man's whisky and tobacco, and the fact that he 
had come safely through the ordeal of Adam Black's 
questionings as to possible payments on account of 
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^^Northem Lights," smiled dryly now and again, 
sobering suddenly whenever his wandering eye fell on 
the Hedderlie f esco and the waiting panels alongside. 
And Adam himself joked and laughed at them all, and 
enjoyed Flora's beauty and Jimmie's devotion to it, 
and the old man's canny quaintness and his side 
glances, to the full. 

All too soon it ended ; and the light faded out of the 
rooms as they shook hands with their visitors at the 
stairhead, and watched them disappear into the depths 
below. 

That was a white stone day for James MacAlpine — 
the first of a long-beaded chaplet of similar ones, to be 
rounded at last with a golden clasp. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE DISCOMFITURB OF LAL RAM. 

The friendship between Jimmie and his model grew 
and deepened. That he should worship her was natural 
enough, and her perception of the whole-hearted devo- 
tion that shone through his brown eyes, the shy defer- 
ence of his bearing towards her, and her recognition of 
the immense possibilities lurking in those cunning, 
shapely fingers of his all tended towards the highest 
consummation of his wishes, and won for him a place 
in her thoughts, and so a way to her heart. 

There came a time before long when those same 
fingers wrought for her as powerfully as the muscles of 
a doughtier champion could have done. 

Whenever he could possibly manage it, and although 
his work there was long finished, three o'clock of an 
afternoon found Jimmie sitting quietly in his corner at 
Amylot's worshipping at a distance, and' mostly in 
silence. 
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As a rule the rooms were almost empty at fhistime-^ 
they filled up later when the Courts rose. 

On several occasions Jimmie had noticed another 
early visitor, whose presence there had become almost 
as regular as his own. 

He was an Indian student, and when he came in oc- 
casionally in his gorgeous turban he looked picturesque 
enough, the flash of his quick-glancing eyes, and the 
white gleam of his teeth, in contrast with his tawny 
skin, made him a noticeable object. When be appeared 
in a bowler hat he looked simply vicious. 

This young law-giver in embryo began to pester 
Flora with his undesired attentions, in a way, however, 
which she could hardly resent, except by treating him 
with the coldest disdain and inattention. 

He would sit leaning on his elbows over his coffee, 
his sombre face and quick-rolling eyes following her 
every movement, and never leaving her. Jimmie from 
his corner watched, and seethed, and boiled, and.would 
have liked to walk across the room and twist the 
snake's head off. 

Flora tried never to look at iiim, but there was a hor- 
rid fascination in the big beady eyes that at times drew 
her eyes to his in spite of herself. Then the dark face 
would flash out a self-satisfied grin, and a triumphant 
jet of smoke would obscure it for amoment, and as the 
smoke rolled away the vicious black eyes were fixed 
upon her onco more. 

Once, as the girl set down his cup in front of him, 
the long thin black fingers, with the pink insides, at- 
tempted to close upon hers. In a second, and before 
Jimmie could start from his seat, cup and saucer, and 
contents emptied themselves into his lap, and he sprang 
up with an oath, and left the room. 

But this little accident did not have the desirablo 
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effect of cooling bis ardor, and the next afternoon found 
him in his usual place, as intent on his quest as ever. 

Jimmie had been for pitching into him on the spot, 
or, preferably, of following him outside and doing it 
there, but in either case there would probably have been 
a scandal, with the possible result of an appearance at 
Bow Street, and the distinctly-to-be-avoided danger of 
the introduction of Miss Macdonald's name into the pro- 
ceedings. 

Cudgelling his brains, Jimmie hit upon a happier 
idea. 

The following day when the turbaned one took his 
accustomed seat, and gave himself up to his usual 
amusement, he noticed that the young man in the cor- 
ner opposite, who generally sat quietly smoking, was 
busily occupied with pencil and sketch-book, and by 
degrees, from the keen, quick glances of the artist over 
the top of the book, it dawned upon him that he himself 
was the subject of the sketch. 

At first he was disposed to be proud of the honour done 
him. No doubt his portrait would appear in one of 
the weekly papers, and he would send home copies to 
his wondering dusky relatives. 

Then, from the dry smile with which the artist occa- 
sionally regarded his handiwork, he began to have mis- 
givings. He wriggled uncomfortably. He must find 
out what the artisfc was at. Perhaps he was being held 
up to ridicule, in which case, Mr. Artist, beware of the 
vengeance of Lai Bam I 

Finally it was not to be stood, and he got up and 
crossed over to Jimmie's comer. 

"Excusel** he said. "You are artist?*' 

^^I am," said Jimmie, closing the book and snapping 
the band over it. 

"You draw me?" 
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**YeB, I'm drawing you." 

"For what paper you draw?'* 

"Oh, for most of them. I'm drawing you for The 
Keyhole^ 

Mr. Lai Ram looked dubious. The Keyhole por- 
traits were not as a rule flattering — horribly clever 
caricatures, in fact, which no one could mistake, and 
which everybody laughed at. 

"You show me?'* 

"Not till it's finished. Come again to-morrow and 
I'll finish you off. You come out very well, and I've 
got you to a hair." 

Lai Bam looked decidedly uncomfortable. 

"To-morrow then," he said, with a sickly grin, and 
paid his s3ore without any attempt at pleasantry, and 
went out. He came back in a moment for his forgotten 
umbrella, and found Miss Macdonald bending over the 
artist's sketch-book convulsed with laughter. He 
ground his white teeth, and grabbed his umbrella, and 
disappeared. 

He screwed himself up to putting in an appearance 
next day, however, and found the artist waiting for 
him. 

Jimmie nodded genially, and opened his battery 
upon him. 

Lai Bam endeavored to feel at home with himself, 
and to pursue his usual course with nonchalance. But 
he felt horribly uncomfortable. Every point in which 
he differed from his English fellow-subjects seemed to 
him to be swelling itself into painfully undue promi- 
nence. 

He felt blacker than ever he had done before. His 
ears seemed to him to stick out from the sides of his 
head like the flaps of a suspicious elephant. His eyes 
felt bulging out like the eyes of a crab. His knees and 
shins shrivelled to pipe stems. 
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He oould stand it no longer at last. He crossed over 
to Jimmie, and bis knees clicked together. 

"Now you show me?'* 

"Certainly," and he held the sketch-book open for 
inspection. Lai Ram stood dumbfounded. He bad 
looked over a file of The Keyhole the night before in 
the Temple library, and his misgivings had been 
awakened. 

But this awful thing surpassed his wildest imagin- 
ings. His jaw dropped, his eyes rolled, he wiped the 
sweat off his brow with his limp brown hand. 

It was himself, with every point caught and carica- 
tured to the utmost, but the likeness was unmistakable. 
It was himself — horribly himself — no one but would 
recognise it in a moment and scream over it. 

There was one fearful portrait of him in the middle, 
and round it half-a-dozen smaller sketches, in each of 
which he was the principal figure, and in every one of 
them he of the turban and the big flapping ears and the 
grinning white teeth was gorging his great protuberant 
eyes with minotaur avidity on the face and form of 
some English girl — none of whom, needless to say, 
bore the faintest resemblance to Flora Macdonald. In 
the cafe, in the bar room, in the street, in Court, in the 
theater, wherever he appeared his hungry gaze was 
concentrated on some woman, and underneath was 
written, "Our Indian brother studies English law." 

It was horrible. It was perfectly devilish. And 
worst of all Lai Bam knew that it was perfectly true. 

If it got out it would cover him with inextinguisha- 
ble laughter. He would never dare show face again in 
Court or in the halls. If it reached India it would blast 
him forever. 

He groaned within himself, then started up in fur^^ 
clawed at the sketch, and ripped half the page out of 
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the book, and with it in his band hurried out of the 
room, leaving his umbrella behind. 

He never came back to claim it. Amylot's was 
purged of him forever. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE VERY PECULIAR WAYS OP THE MAN. 

While James MacAlpine was thus agreeably em- 
ployed splintering lead pencils on behalf of his lady- 
love, and putting her would-be persecutor to ignominious 
rout, Adam Black was steadily tramping the path into 
which his feet had been led, and was deriving such 
emolument and enjoyment as the advertising business 
afforded. 

The emolument was small and the enjoyment still 
smaller. The country was undergoing one of its 
periodic fits of sulky depression. Trade generally was 
bad, and advertising suffered along with everything 
else. 

In fact, when subject to the encroachments and de- 
mands of the improvident Bonelly, the emoluments were 
trifling indeed, and not in any way commensurate with 
the amount of hard work Adam got through, and the 
space of ground he covered. 

On the other hand he was acquiring an insight into 
the business side of newspaper life which was afterwards 
to be of the greatest service to him. And if ever there 
was a man who could extract amusement from adverse 
circumstances, that man was surely Adam Black. 

Together with a quick appreciation of the humor- 
ous and whimsical sides of life, he had a gift of keen 
insight into character, and a masterful determination 
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to get to the bottom of things and understand them 
thoroughly. He had a wonderful power of assimila- 
tion also. A mistake made here, an idea or a hint ob- 
tained there, five minutes later that mistake would 
never happen again, and the new idea was in active 
operation for the furtherance of his work. 

He submitted with admirable discretion to the Major's 
friendly calls upon his slender purse, but in return 
drew from him the accumulated knowledge and experi- 
ence of years, tested its quality, sifted it out, and then 
stored it up in his brain for future use. 

And through all, his clear grey eye kept its bright- 
ness, and never lost its look of amused kindly interest 
in the men and the things among whom his work for 
the time being was cast. 

He fished in many waters, and many an amusing in- 
cident happened to him which he retailed to Jimmie 
over pipes of an evening, and sometimes they emlDodied 
them in the Mac Andano sketches, which continued to 
meet with the greatest appreciation. 

And many an eye-opener he got, and many a glance 
at the shady side of things, and they all went to the 
building up of the man as we afterwards knew him. 

He started out the first day fully coached by Major 
Bonelly, with a list of likely advertisers to call upon, 
and he called religiously upon every one of them with- 
out making the slightest advance towards an order. 

"That's all right," wheezed the Major, *'keep on at 
them. You'll get 'em in time. I called fifty times on 
Ashtrees before I got in there, but I've had them ever 
since. You've got to keep pegging away at 'em till 
you get your nose in, then you're all right." 

So Adam pegged away, and at last began to get his 
nose in. 

He succeeded one day, after many futile attempts, in 
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obtainiog audience of a big patent medicine man, who 
attended to bis advertising himself. 

"Well — ^and what circulation has The Scorpianf^ 
asked the medicine man. 

^^Forty thousand," said Adam. 

"Ah, forty! Divide by two — that's twenty — say 
two-thirds of that — fourteen. You're actually doing 
about fourteen thousand." 

"I said forty." 

"I know what you said well enough; it's what you're 
actually doing that I want to get at" 

"I beg your pardon," said Adam quietly, with an 
amused smile. "Forty thousand is what we're actu- 
ally doing." 

"How many do Smiths take?" 

"Thirteen thousand odd." 

"Oh, pshaw I Thirteen thousand out of fourteen! 
That doesn't leave much for the rest of the trade." 

But Adam had been there before and was ready for 
him. He produced Smith's order for the previous 
week and quietly laid it before him. 

"When I say forty thousand I mean forty, not four- 
teen," he said. 

"And you're expecting to get ads. and tell the truth 
at the same time?" 

"K I can't I'll go without the ads." 

"If you succeed you ought to have a glass case all to 
yourself in Westminster Abbey or the British Museum. 
It's a decided novelty, but I doubt if you'll make much 
of it. However, I'm going to give you an order, and 
a good one, just to encourage you. Go across to old 
Pilliers there, and try it on him. You'll probably give 
him a fit. And say ! if you get out of a berth look me 
up, I've an opening for an honest man." 

Adam thanked him and went across to Pilliers, and 
eventually succeeded iu seeing him. 
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Old Pilliers protested that be had given ont all his 
advertising for the next five years, but all the same, 
when Adam informed him that be had just taken a 
good order from Mr. Beavers, across the road, he con- 
descended to ask as to circulation. 

''One hundred and twenty thousand," said Adam. 

"Ah — h*m, h'ml One hundred and twenty — that's 
sixty — ^that's, say, forty. I may take it as forty thou- 
sand I suppose?" 

''Thank you I That's exactly what we're doing — 
forty thousand." 

"Why, man, what do you mean? You just told me 
one hundred and twenty thousand." 

"I should not have left you to believe that. I wanted 
just to see if Mr. Beavers, method of arriving at actual 
circulation was the usual one. I had just gone through 
the discounting process with him. He cut down my 
real circulation of forty thousand to fourteen thousand, 
and I had to convince him that forty thousand with me 
means forty thousand, not fourteen. I succeeded and 
got his order, and he suggested my coming over to see 
you. You will pardon my little scheme, I hope. Do 
you not see how hard you make it for canvassers to 
tell the truth? I am really not sure if the fault does 
not lie more with your side than with them." 

"I don't know where the fault lies, but I know 
where the lies come from. Do you say John Beavers 
has g^ven you an order on the basis of forty thousand?" 

"On the basis of our actual circulation — forty thou- 
sand." 

"And he's satisfied that you're not lying?" 

"He is satisfied that I would sooner not take the ad. 
than get it by lying." 

"All right) I'll give you an order too. Been at 
Jihis lon^?" 
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"About two weeks. " 

"Done well?" 

"Fairly well." 

"Expect to stop on at it much longer?" 

**Until something better turns up." 

"Well, when you're out of a place come right along 
and see me." 

Adam thanked him also, and went on his way mus- 
ing on the strong demand there seemed to be for honest 
men. 

Another time, when, after many fruitless calls, he at 
last succeeded in getting audience of his man, he went 
through the usual tedious process of convincing him of 
the truth of his statements as to circulation, and felt a 
glow of hope when the advertiser produced his order- 
book, and began turning over its pages preparatory, as 
Adam supposed, to writing out an order. 

He was struck dumb when the book was laid open ' 
before him at the last page, and he read there the coun- 
terfoil of an order given that very day to Major Bonelly 
for The Scorpion^ and the circulation was guaranteed 
to be 140,000. 

"Now, sir, what do you make of that?" queried the 
advertiser. 

"I am glad I did not take the order, " said Adam 
simply, and gathered up his papers. "That is not my 
way of doing business." 

"Nor mine,'* said the other. "It makes it awkward ' 
for you, but I must, of course, cancel the order." 

^^ Fiat justitiaP^ said Adam. "If I can't get orders 
without lying I'll do without them. Good day!" 

He and Bonelly had a somewhat heated argument 
over this matter, as they had had many before. 

"It's not the slightest use telling 'em the truth, 
Ptock," said the Major; "nobody else does,. and they 
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wouldn't believe yon if you did. If I assure them 
we're doing 40,000 and Buncombe of the Oazettey 
which is actually doing 20,000, tells 'em he's doing 
100,000, they believe neither of us. They cut us both 
down, and I suffer most because I told the truth. 
You'll find out I'm right in time, my boy, and mean- 
while you won't get many ads. By the way, I'm a bit 
short to night, can you let me have a fiver till next 
week? Some friends of mine are putting a prospectus 
into my hands to put out. It'll net me a cool thousand, 
and I can pay you back all I've had with interest. 
Much obliged. Do you mind seeing to the make-up of 
the paper to-night? I've got an appointment with these 
folks, and you can do it just as well as me. All right, 
80 long !" 

Decidedly, Adam Black learnt a good deal in the six 
months he spent on The Scorpion^ and his thirst for in- 
formation was not confined to his own department. 
He picked up points all rounds and learned all he could 
about everything, his own business and everybody 
else's. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A BREAK. 

"The Scorpion'* was getting a footing of a kind. 
Its circulation was fairly steady, with occasional spas- 
modic upward jumps of a few thousand co-incident 
with the horse- whippings of the editor. 

Six several times in these six months had Mr. George 
W. Dickerson appeared triumphantly at the office with 
marks of violence on his person or on his clothing. 
4,nd si^ several summons^ had he issued^ an<] hal^ 
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his aggresssors to Bow Street, and had them duly fined 
in sums of from £5 to £20. 

He had seven writs for lihel on his editorial table, 
and he pointed to them proudly, and said : 

''Yes, sir I The Scorpion is making its sting felt, 
and the effete aristocracy of this played-out old country 
is beginning to awaken to the fact that a new power 
has sprung up in its midst, and that if it misbebaveB 
itself, as it mostly does, it will get shown up." 

The months crept by — full of dry, tough work for 
Adam Black, and therefore not altogether unhappily, 
though it was not the kind of work he would have 
chosen — full of his chosen work for Jimmie MacAl. 
pine, and lighted by the radiance that filled his soul 
whenever he thought of Flora Macdonald, and that was 
all the time. 

The painting of that picture took an unconscionable 
time, though Jimmie was a rapid worker as a rule. 

It necessitated a Saturday afternoon visit from the 
fair model for many months, and return visits at least 
once a week from Jimmie to Mrs. Macdouald, to de- 
scribe the progress they were making, and to cheer her 
up with the sound of his broad Scotch tongue. 

But there came a break in both our friends' lives, 
and both breaks came just about the same time, which 
' was a fortunate thing for Jimmie. For his primrose 
path disappeared suddenly, and left him in a slough of 
despond, in which, but for Adam Black's clear head 
and strong heart, he might have remained embogged for- 
ever. 

The break in Adam's career as advertisement can- 
vasser for The Scorpion^ came about when that too lively 
sheet suffered temporary suspension at the hands of an 
outraged community through the medium of the law. 
The long-suffering members of a section of that cqq)- 
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munity would joyfully have made tbe suspension per- 
petual, and would, if they could, have applied it to tbe 
neck of the editor as well as to his journal. As it was 
they succeeded in landing The Scorpion^ in the person 
of George W. Dickerson, in HoUoway Goal, and as no 
one could be induced to undertake tbe editorial manage- 
ment, with its contingent responsibilities and horse- 
whippings, and tbe imminent prospect of an adjacent 
cell in HoUoway, The Scorpion regretfully folded up its 
sting for a time and the community had peace. 

For once George W. had gone too far. ' His libel on 
a noble lord was as utterly unprovable as it . was abso- 
lutely true. The law held that no money fine could 
purge tbe offence, and nothing less than the surrender 
of tbe body of tbe offender would satisfy it. 

So Dickerson, with a face creased up with amused 
enjoyment, went off to HoUoway, and Adam Black 
looked round for another situation. 

Dickerson, having failed to obtain a locum tenena 
during the temporary retirement which his counsel 
had given him to understand was inevitable, had 
made all his arrangements prior to the trial, and when 
he nodded a laughing farewell to Adam and tbe Major, 
and disappeared with his attendants, en route tor HoUo- 
way, the two left the Court, and Adam started at once 
to interview his friend Stewart to see if he knew of any 
other opening. 

He incidentally thought of bis friends in the medi* 
cine business, and of other offers of tbe kind which had 
come to him, but his tastes did not lie in the direction 
of drugs, except in so ^ far as tbe advertising of them 
tended toward the building up and buttressing of things 
literary. 

Stewart's inky small boy assured him, with every 
appearanqe cf lying, that be wa9 out, and Mr, Jobnsoa 
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was out too, and would not be back till six o'clock. 
So after waiting awhile, undef the suspicious scrutiny 
of the small boy, he went away home to finish off some 
literary work and enjoy an unwonted spell of Jimmie 
MacAlpine's society. 

Jimmie was out, however, and it was eight o'clock 
before he put in an appearance, and as soon as Adam's 
eye fell on his strained, white face, he knew that 
something untoward had happened to him. 

"Hello, Jimsie, man, what's wrong?" 

"Man, Adam! such troublel" 

"Miss Macdonald?" 

"Yes.'* 

"Tell me all about it, perhaps I can help." 
Jimmie sat down with bis head in his hands. 

"She was not at her place to-day," he said at last, in 
a dull, level tone, "and they knew nothing of the 
reason. I came home here and tried to paint, but I 
could do nothing but wonder if anything was wrong 
with her. She was all right on Friday, and Saturday 
she was not to come here because they had friends com- 
ing. I couldna work, so I just chucked it up and 
walked over to see. The small girl opened the door, 
and I asked if Mrs. Macdonald was in, and she looked 
scared, and said in a whisper, ^ Haven't ye heard? She's 
dead.' That was bad enough, but there was worse bo- 
hind. Flora must have heard, for she came out into 
the passage, white in the face and her eyes heavy wi' 
weeping. She beckoned me into the sitting-room and 
stood looking at me. ^You have heard?' she said, and 
I said the'lassie had just told me. 

" ^But not all!' she said quietly. ^My father has 
come back, and he wants to take me away with him'." 

"Her father I" interrupt^ Adam, "I always 
thought be wai» dead," 
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^^So did I/' moaned Jimmie, ''asd so did she. The 
lass herself didna ken her father was alive. He got 
into trouble, and has been — away as long as she can 
remember. She had never seen him, and was told he 
was dead. The mother was weak in the heart, and the 
shuck of his coming was too much for her." 

** And where is he going to take her?'* 

"God knows. She doesn't. I don't." 

Black chewed his pipe, and knitted his brow, and 
pondered the situation. 

"Has he the right to take her away? I don't know 
the law of the matter, but I would hava thought she 
was old enough to choose for herself," he said at last. 

"That won't affect it. In the night, when she was 
failing, and knew the end was coming, the mother 
made her promise to do what she could for him. She 
said he had suffered for what he had done, and it was 
their duty to help him now all they could, and she 
promised, and she'll stick to it if it breaks^ her. She's 
just the kind." 

"Have you seen old Maclachlan about it?" asked 
Adam. 

"No, I came right back here. I wanted your help 
first." 

"Quarter to nine," said Adam, looking at his watch; 
"if we go smart we'll catch him before he closes. 
Come on!" 

They got a 'bus in Parliament Square, and dropped 
off at the shop in Fleet Street, just as a pasty-faced 
youth was running up the first shutter. 

Mr. Maclachlan was in, and received them with a 
grim, expressionless face that told its own tale. 

"Ye've heard about Mrs. Macdonald, Mr, Maclach- 
lan?" said Jimmie. 

"Ay I I've heard." 
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"What's to be done?" 

•'Whataboot?" 

"Miss Maodonald says her father's going to take her 
away.'* 

"She's his daughter," he said dourly. 

"But it mustn't be. It shall ua be. " 

"An' wha's to hinder?" 

"You, an' if you don't, then me." 

"And whyP" 

* * Because — because ' ' 

"Because, Mr. Maclachlan," came Adam to the 
rescue, "our friend James has a very great affection for 
your niece, and her father is not the kind of man to be 
trusted with her." 

"An' boo ken ye that?" 

"Come, Mr. Maclachan, are you with us or against 
us in this matter?" 

He eyed them grimly for a moment, and then said, 
"Come awa' upstairs and we'll talk it over." 

He locked the shop door, and turned out all the lights 
but one, and turned that as low as it would go, un- 
locked a side door, and climbed slowly up the stairs, 
they following. 

Arrived at the top he unlocked another door, and ad- 
mitted them to his house, a deceut-sized bed and sit- 
ting-room combined, comfortably furnished. There 
was a small fire in the old-fashioned grate, a bowl of 
pease brose on the hob, and a bottle of whisky on the 
mantlepiece. 

He pulled forward a couple of cane chairs for them, 
changed his coat for the old grey overcoat, and wrestled 
his feet out of his Wellington boots and into a pair of 
slippers. Then, taking the easy chair in front of the 
fire, he picked up the bowl of brose, measured a spoon- 
ful of whisky into it, stirred it well round, and begau 
to sup it up. 
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^Tm hungered, " he said. ^* WuU ye hae some whis- 
ky? Mebbe it's ower early for ye." 

He was distinotly relieved when they declined, and 
supped his brose with fresh gusto. 

^'Yecan smoke if ye've a mind to," he said, as he 
lapped up the last grains, ''and I'll tak a pipe wi' ye.'* 

Adam handed him his pouch, saying, ''Just tell us 
what you think fit, Mr. Maclachlan. It'll help us to 
see our way maybe." 

The old man filled his pipe absently, with his eyes 
fixed on the fire. 

*'He got into sair trouble fifteen years ago«" he began 
musingly at last, "an' brought disgrace on his family. 
The lassie was three, four years old then. She has 
never seen him since, and she aye thocht he was dead. 
Pity he wasna, 'twould ha been far better. He was 
aye a hot-tempered man, an' he killed his ain brither 
in a fit o' anger. 'Twould ha been better maybe if 
they'd hanged him, but they gave him a life sentence, 
and we hoped never to see him again. 

"Last Friday night he walked into my shop about 
seven o'clock, an' I knew the handsome deevil as soon 
as I clappit eyes on him. He pit his hands on the 
counter and grinned across at me, an' I was so taken 
aback I couldna say a word. 

" ' Weel brither-iu-law, an' hoo's a' wi' ye the noo?» 
be said, 'an' where's my wife and the lassie? Are they 
alive or dead?' And just then Flora came rushing in, 
just as she aye does, talking in front of her, 'Uncle 
Mac, mother say you're to be suie to come up on Sun- 
day,' an' then, seeing the stranger, she stopped and said, 
*0h, you're busy. You won't forget?' and she tripped 
out and was away. I would ha stopped him if I could, 
but he was after her like a shot. He knew in a mo- 
immt she was his ain lassie. As soon as I could close 
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up I went across the water, but it was too late. He 
bad followed ber bome and walked right in on them, 
and I saw death in the mother's &ce as soon as I 
looked at it. Her heart was aye weak, and the shock 
was too much for ber. He had been talking to them, 
aiid laying down bis plans, but I doobted the mother 
would not have much to do wi' them. I didna expect 
it would be so sudden though." 

^'And where does be want to take her to?" asked 
Jimroie hotly. 

''Since be cam oot he's gone into business — Brussels I 
think be said, and is doing well — says so anyway. He 
wanted to take them over there so that Flora could go 
on wi' her singing. Yeu've beard her sing?" 

**Ay, I've beard her," said Jimmie gloomily. 

*'An' did ye meet him yet — her father — Sir James?" 

"Wha-a-t?" said Jimmie, in a long-drawn whisper 
of dismay, and Adam Black regarded the old man 
curiously. 

''Ye didna ken? 'Tis so. He's Sir James Mac- 
donald o' Striorsay. He killed his ain brither, an' that 
brought him the title, an' it was that 'at made them so 
bard on him, though I never thought he did it of set 
purpose. They gave him the benefit o' the doobt, but 
the ither was dead by bis hand, and he bad to suffer 
for 't. He's a fine-looking man still, and a clever one, 
though I'm doobting the company he's been in the last 
fifteen years won't have improved him from a moral 
point o' view." 

"Sir James!" groaned Jimmie, ^'it gets waur and 



waur." 



"There was not much came wi' the title," went on 
the old man, "an' it mostly went to the lawyers." 

And after a musing pause be said, " If the lassie's bent 
on going with him, I don't see how you're to stop ben 
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If be treats her ill she can leave faim at any time. 
She's got a rare voice, and maybe be thinks he can 
turn it to account. Ye'll just have to bide events." 

And it seemed indeed as if there was nothing else to 
be done. 

Jimmie spent a week's income at Covent Garden on 
snowy blooms, and sent them over to Glenholme Ter- 
race, and he and Adam walked out to the cemetery, 
and there for the first time they met Flora's father. 

He was, as old Maclachlan had said, a fine-looking 
man still, in spite of all he had gone through — ^tall and 
slim and of easy bearing — strong, shapely head frosted 
at the temples — well-cut, somewhat careworn face, 
with Vandyke beard and moustache. There was a look 
of repressed energy about him as of one who had learned 
in a hard school to keep a tight hold on himself — quick, 
restless, defiant eyes, full of latent fire, which seemed 
ready to blaze up at shortest notice, and said ^^ Hands 
off I" as plain as words could have put it. 

His manner, however, was suave courtesy itself, but 
the thanks he showered on Jimmie MacAlpine for his 
thoughtfulness in the matter of the flowers almost went 
the length of nullifying for Jimmie the remembrance 
of the grateful glance he had received from Flora when 
they had met at the graveside. 

She had insisted on being present, and when all was 
over, and the rest turned to go, she still lingered — she 
found it so very hard to leave for ever the gentle mother 
who had been her life's center ever since her life began. 

^'Come, Flora," said her father, looking back at her, 
^*we have a good deal to do and no time to lose. We 
leave to-morrow morning," he said, turning to Adam 
Black and Jimmie. 

*'So soon?" said Adam. 

'^ Yes, we have nothing to wait here for now, and the 
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sooner Flora is amoog her sew surroundings the better. 
It is a bitter thought to me that she should have been 
oast where she has so long, but ^it was out of my power 
to improve matters until now." 

Adam looked at him keenly, but his face was set and 
inscrutable. Jimmie had follen behind and joined 
Flora. 

*' Anything in that quarter?" asked Maodonald 
tersely. 

**I imagine so," said Adam. • 

'*It won't do. Make your friend understand it. I 
intend utilizing my daughter's voice to the best possi- 
ble advantage. I think she has a future before her." 

^*So has Mac Alpine. He's a coming man and will 
make his way." 

'^Maybe. I know nothing about him, neither pro or 
con, only it will be just as well for him not to interfere 
with my plans." 

^'And where is Miss Macdonald going to study?" 

''She will come with me to Brussels first. After 
that we will see. Possibly I may send her to Leipsic." 

They parted at the gates. Flora and her father en- 
tered the waiting coach, and as Sir James extended no 
invitation to her friends, they had no choice but to 
make their adieuz there and then. They stood looking 
after the carriage till it disappeared, and then turned 
and made their way home. 

Adam buried himself in some literary work, a never- 
failing solace for all the ills of life. No matter what 
crosses and discomfitures be might meet with in his 
work in the city, once settled at his table, with pen and 
paper and pipe, the annoyances of the day all rolled 
away, and his nature expanded to its normal size, and 
he was happy. 

But Jimmie MacAlpine could settle to nothing this 
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night, Dor for many a night to come. He wandered 
about disconsolately, with his hands in his pockets, and 
his chin on his chest, an embodiment of moody disoon- 
tent. 

He lifted the big picture from the easel and turned it 
face to the wall. The light had gone out of his life, 
and the future was dreary and empty. 

Adam wisely left him to himself till the first raw 
edge of his bitterness had got overworn. But when he 
thought his friend had had time enough to sound the 
depths, he took in hand to hearten him up, and to bring 
him to a more hopeful mood. He struck inlo a new vein 
of MacAndano sketches too, and kept him busy on 
them, and the work he exacted, and the cheerful view 
he persisted in talking of future possibilities, by de- 
g^rees won the disconsolate Jinunie to a more equable 
frame of mind. 

^^It'll come out all right in time, old man," said 
Adam, on the third night after the Macdonaldshad left 
for Brussels,' ''and absence, you know makes the heart 
grow fonder. " 

''Hmphm?" grunted Jimmie, undemonstrative of his 
deeper feelings, as the manner of his race is. 

"And the course of true love never does run smooth." 

"That so? What do you ken aboot it?" 

^'I am giving you the boiled down wisdom of the 
ages, my boy." 

" Weel, hash yer clavers, man, and leave me be. If 
you'd had any personal experience you might be worth 
listening to." 

"Hoots, man! Maybe it'll come to me in time. 
And when it does, I'll be hanged if it shall turn me 
into a boiled owl." 

"I'd like to kick you," said Jimmie, "but you're too 
big, — " and after a smoky pause — ^"It's not just hep 
going away and going so fai 
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^'Sixteen hours!" interjected Black. 

« ^But it's that maD. I don't like him, and I don't 
trust him, and I can't tell what he'll be up to." 

"He can't make away with her." 

"He won't make aw^y with her, but he'll make any 
use he can of her to suit his own ends, and I didn't like 
the looks of him. It's that that makes me so uncom- 
fortable." 

"She can leave him any time she wants to." 

"Maybe she can legally, but actually, you can see, 
he might make it difiScult. She's completely in his 
hands, and he's not the kind cf man I'd trust a cat to 
if I had any liking for it." 

"Are you to hear from her at all?" 

"She promised to let me know how she was getting 
on." 

"Well, if anything goes wrong, we'll run over and 
have our say in the matter. Cheer up, man! Faint 
heart " 

"If you put out another of those damned silly pro- 
verbs to-night, Adam Black, I'll ram this pencil into 
your mouth." 

"All right, my boy; I just want you to bear in mind 

that it's a long lane ; he" fielded the pencil deftly 

and put it in his pocket. 

"Come, that's better," he said, "there's life in the 
old collie yet. That's not a right proverb, man I" as 
he warded oflE another missile. "Stop it, ye gowk!" 
as a shower of light articles followed the first, "you'll 
not have a thing left to work with. I shall keep all I 
catch. See here, young man, joking apart " 

"Ye joke wi' deeficulty," said Jimmie. 

"Well, joking apart, shall I tell you how this thing 
will work out?" 

"If you can open your moiith without fooling." 
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"Well, one of these fine days you'll get a letter from 
Miss Macdonald which \y\\\ show you that she's not 



happy in what she's at. And then " 

"Well, and then ?" asked Jimmie, as Adam 

paused effectively, and exchanged the limitations of 
speech for a pregnant nodding of the head which sug- 
gested the immensities of the possibilities. 

"Then," he said slowly, "why then we'll go across, 
you and I, and snatch her out of the tiger's claws, and 
we'll faring her over here, and if she says the word, 
you'll marry her out of hand, and we'll live here, and 
you'll finish the picture, and they'll make you an 
B. A., and you'll take a big house in Holland Park 
Road." 

Jimmie's eyes were snapping. "And you?" he said. 

"Oh, I'll be Uncle Adam, and have a study at top of 
the house where the youngsters " 

But Jimmie — a fine study in crimson — put up his 
hand and said, "Your time will come, my man." 

By degrees the soreness of his loss wore off, and Jim- 
mie, living ever in hopes of news from abroad, settled 
down to steady work again. 

He had lost touch of the big picture, but worked hard 
on others, the subjects and details of which he and 
Adam evolved amid rolling clouds of smoke, and the 
skilful hand interpreting their joint imaginings pro- 
duced work that won for the young artist a high place 
among his fellows and the reputation of a coming man. 

And meanwhile the MacAndano sketches flowed out 
in a perennial stream, and made for the brightening of 
the greyness of life, and brought grist to the mill of the 
workers in the Sky Parlour. 

But the time seemed very long before the wistfully- 
expected letter arrived, and Jimmie's face had grown 
peaked and anxious with deferred hope. It came at 
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last, boweveri and, though brief, was satisfactory, inas- 
much as it told that Flora was studying hard at the 
Conservatoire at Leipsic, and was enjoying her woik 
and the progress she was making. She began it, ^'Dear 
Mr. MacAlpine," and ended ^' with kindest regards to 
yourself and Mr. Black. Yours faithfully. Flora Mac- 
donald.'' But Jimmie treasured it as his very chiefest 
possession, and would have parted with every picture 
he had ever painted sooner than with that thin sheet of 
foreign notepaper whose delicate — ^and to others, even 
if they had had the chance, indistinguishable — perfume 
never faded for him. 

He replied to her letter by giving her details of the 
artistic and literary work they had been engaged on, 
informed her that the big picture was just as she had 
last seen it — ^a delicate touch which he knew she would 
understand — and wound up with a fervent reiteration 
of the request that if at any time she was in a position 
to permit them to be of any service to her, she would 
not fail to communicate with them instantly. 

Then, cheered and hopeful, he settled down again to 
steady hard work and the building of his future. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

IN SEARCH OF NEW BXPERIENCBS. 

Meanwhile, Adam Black was hard at work on his 
own account, hewing out slabs and chunks of knowl- 
edge from the rough quarry of Experience. 

His assiduous inquisition of the Major had resulted 
in the assimilation of a considerable amount of that 
worthy's accumulated stores of wisdom. 

B^ had ^t by this time a very fair understcmdin^ of 
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advertisiDg matters, and a smattering of business 
affairs generally, and of the ways and wiles of publish- 
ing. His eyes and ears were open to all that went on 
around him, and not much passed him if he considered 
it worth the knowing. 

He determined, however, to ground himself thor- 
oughly in the business side of literature before quitting 
it, and with that end in view, after a fortnight's de- 
lightful holiday at his desk, among bis papers and his 
thoughts, with an occasional day off, when he hauled 
the reluctant Jimmie away up the river by the scruff 
of the neck, he sought his friend Stewart again, in 
order to consult him as to the obtaining of a berth in 
a publishing office. 

He scaled the ricketty, narrowing flight of stairs 
several times, but could never succeed in catching him 
in. 

He eyed the inky small boy with keen suspicion each 
time, but that young gentleman met his gaze with a 
look of the most stolid and bovine ingenuousness, and 
always stoutly asserted that Mr. Stewart was down at 
the printers, and that Mr. Johnson was out after some 
accounts and might not be back that night. 

Stewart was so well up in all in connection with the 
publishing trade that a five minutes' chat with him 
might save him weeks or months of travelling along a 
wrong road, and so he called and called, till, after the 
fifth ineffectual climbing of the stairs, he made up his 
mind that life was too short for the procuring of Stew- 
art's assistance, and he would have to find his own way 
without him. 

He was standing in the doorway looking out doubt- 
fully into the street, when a footstep coming softly 
down the stair behind turned him round, and brought 

l)im fac^ to facQ with Stewi^^t l^imfl^lft 
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"Why, Adam, manl Hoo's a* wi* ye the noo?'* he 
broke out, evidently pleased to meet him. "And why 
have you never been to see me lately?" 

But Black had started for the stairs, and was speed- 
ing heavenward. 

"Here, man, where are you ofE to? What's taken 
you? Are ye gone daft?" cried Stewart from the bottom 
step. 

"I'm going to wring the neck of that young monkey 
of yours," said Adam. 

"What for? You can't get at him anyhow. He 
locks the door on the inside when I'm out now, and 
pins up a notice that we've all gone for the day." 

"Five times I've climbed those stairs to see you, and 
each time he has looked me in the eye and told me you 
were out, and the last time was five minutes ago." 

"Good lad," said Stewart appreciatively, "I'd raise 
his screw if I could do it without lowering my own. 
Times are tough, my boy, and I'm out to most callers 
just now. Come along, and feed me with coffee and 
scones, and tell me what I can do for you." 

He cast a practiced glance over the nearer neighbour- 
hood of Fleet Street, and then slid away through the 
throng, with Black at his heels, to a new caf6 round 
the comer. 

"So TAe Scorpion^ s scotched for the time being," he 
said, as they set to on the scones and coffee. 

" The Scorpion is nursing his tail in Holloway, but I 
expect he'll be as lively as ever when he comes out." 

"And meanwhile you're at a loose end, and want my 
advice as to a new berth." 

"Yes, I want a change." 

"Hmphhm! Found advertising pretty hard work 
and not much pay?" 

"Oh, it paid well enough, but I Wl^Ita change o( 
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"Want a change when you were making it pay? 
Man, ye're crazy 1" 

"I want to have a go at the publishing, just to get to 
know all about it, you know. IVe picked up a good 
deal, but there's plenty more to learn. Now where can 
I get a place? Some good house where they do things 
on proper lines. Salary not so much an object as a 
square chance of learning the business." 

"Smifkins would be the place for you if it could be 
managed. Barker's a warrior, and makes things hum 
— carries that business on his shoulders, but"— he added 
musingly — "I doubt you'd be wanting to bash him into 
pulp by the afternoon of the second day. He is a 
driver, and no mistake. Barclay now, he's manager 
at Dawbam's, a douce, clever chap, knows all the 
ropes, and gets through his work without any fuss. 
He's the man for you if we can work it. As soon as 
we've had a smoke we'll slip round and see him.*' 

Dawbarn's was buzzing like a beehive when they 
threaded their way through the various tides of litera- 
ture flowing in and out of the big establishment, and 
Stewart and Black were kept busy dodging the cease- 
less bundles of Graphics smd IllustratedSy and maga- 
zines and papers which travelled rapidly to and fro, on 
trucks and the shoulders of men, in the most orderly 
disorder. 

They found Barclay in his glass office at the end of 
the room, tall, brown, quiet, one courteous eye given 
to his visitors, and one keen one ranging over the busy 
swarm outside. 

"Well, Mr. Stewart, not a case of shutters up, I 
hope? Not a copy in yet, and all our country parcels 
making up." 

"Damn those printers!" said Stewart. "I'll really 
have to make a change — —" 
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*'0b, pay them something on account," said Barclay 
with a quiet laugh. ''It was the paper makers last 
week.'* 

"It's an awful grind,'* said Stewart. "You fellows 
rolling in wealth can't appreciate the position." 

"Think not? Why, man, I went through it all be- 
fore you crossed the Tweed " 

"I'm frae Qlesca," said Stewart. 

"That's just as bad. And I never had a tougher 
time in all my life. But I stuck at it, and pulled it 
through, and I guess you'll manage it too." 

"I mean to, if those dam " 

"Tuts, man, they're only business men like the rest 
of us. Now what can I do for you?" 

"My friend Black here wants a place under you to 
learn the publishing. Have yoii got a spare hole he 
could fit into?" 

"As a permanency, Mr. Black?" 

"No," said Adam frankly, "I'm going to run a 
paper of my own some day, and I want to learn the 
business all through. I've been having a go at adver- 
tising and have got the hang of it. Now I want to 
learn publish ing. ' ' 

"I see," said Barclay, "but we can't do with any 
ornamentals here. They'd be in the way out there," 
nodding towards the literary whirlpool outside. 

"I'm ready to take off my coat, and my shirt too, if 
necessary," said Black. "I'm going to learn this busi- 
ness, Mr. Barclay, and Stewart here tells me I couldn't 
have a better teacher than yourself. Try me, and if I 
don't answer, pitch me out." 

"You don't intend going into the wholesale line 
yoT^rself?" 

''No, sir I If I may pay it without offence, I aim 
higher." 
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''All right. I happen to have a square hole for a 
square man, and I'll try you. Be here at eight on Mon- 
day. Here's your rag coming in now, Stewart — touch 
and gOy my friend I Half an hour later and they'd 
have missed the trains. Eight o'clock Monday, Black. 
Oood-byel^' and the whirlpool caught them and 
swirled them away to its outermost edge and the peace- 
ful calm of Fleet Street 

**That's all right," said Stewart. "You'll get on 
with Barclay. He's taken to you. Come on up to the 
club and give me some dinner. I don't want to go 
back to the office. ' ' 

As they wormed their devious way up Fleet Street a 
mighty form cam^ straddling along towards them, 
keeping a straight course by sheer weight and bulk, and 
shedding off the colliding atoms of humanity as a 
Dutch galliot flings off the river waves. A signal of 
distress, in the shape of a fluttering hand, brought them 
to a stand in the shadow of the Major. 

**Was just — thinking of you — Black," he panted, in 
shrill gasps, which caused the divided current of 
passers-by to turn and grin. "Come in — here — half 
minute — can't talk — outside — fools seem think — ^talk 
this way — for fun." 

They turned into the open hallway of the "Cock," 
and Black prepared to meet the Major's demands. He 
knew with the instinct of custom what was coming. 
But the Major was on a higher plane than usual. 

"I want ten pounds," he said, with recovered breath, 
in a treble whisper. "Not an ordinary loan. I'm pre- 
pared to pay well for the accommodation. To tell the 
truth, I've taken up an advertising contract, and week 
after next I'll return the money with one hundred per 
cent, interest." 

"I'm glad you're booming, Major," said Blacky *^and 
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if I had ten pounds on me yon should have it, without 
the cent, per cent, inducement. But I'm not a mil- 
lionaire yet. If a couple of pounds is any use to you/' 
he continued, feeling in his pockets, '^you're welcome 
to it. I'm afraid I can't do more just now." 

*^ All right, my boy," and the chubby hand closed sur- 
reptitiously and irrevocably on the two sovereigns; '*I 
must make that go as far as it will, and Providence will 
find me the rest. What are you doing now?" 

* ' Just taken a place in a publishing ofiSce. ' ' He 

had almost slipped out the name, but bit it off in time. 

**Publishmg?" said the Major. "And after all I 
taught you. Why, man, you're just throwing away a 
fortune." 

"Maybe," said Black cheerfully, "but I hop& not. 
You see I want to learn all about things, and you've 
taught me more advertising than most folks know." 

"That's so, that's so, and you were just beginning to 
be a credit to me. If you'd just let yourself lie a little 
bit you could simply rake in the dollars." 

"It's foreign to my nature, you see, Major, and J 
doesn't come easy. I'm afraid the pilars will have to ^^ 
slide, or wait for someone else who can lie better than I 
can." 

"Well, well, it's a pity — a vast pity," mourned the 
Major. "There's Stewart going to light his pipe — such 
villainous tobacco he smokes now-a-days. He ought to 
be prosecuted. So long! Week after next, remember, ' 
four pounds. I'll make a note of it. By-bye, Stew- 
art!" And the big man set himself in motion, and re- 
sumed his aggressive progress down the street, while 
the others started once pipre for the club. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ANOTHBR STEP IN THE BIGHT DIRECTION. 

Black flung himself heart and soul into his work at 
Dawbam's, and during the first month Barclay said 
little to him, but watched him closely, and was struck 
with the assiduity, and receptivity, and keen alertness 
of his new employe. 

The wide-ranging glance of Black's calm eyes seemed 
to eomprehend all that went on around him. He 
seemed to pick up points and take in ideas with his 
breath, and Barclay formed so high an opinion of his 
commercial value that he determined to ti^ and secure 
him as a permanent addition to his staff. 

Once or twice, in course of time, he invited Adam to 
join him at lunch, and showed a distinct desire to culti- 
vate his closer acquaintance. In return, fully appre- 
ciating all that Barclay could do for him in his quest 
after knowledge, Adam proffered him an invitation to 
smoke a pipe in the quietude of the Sky Parlour. 

Interested in his new acquaintance, and desirous of 
greater knowledge of him, Barclay accepted the invita- 
tion, and was somewhat surprised at the atmosphere in 
which he found himself. 

The Hedderlie panel caught his attention first of alL 

"Now, who's that?" he said. "I surely know his 
face." 

"That's a man named Hedderlie, who used to run 
V ^ "Jj-^ ^^^ CAiZe up in Edinburgh," said Jimmie. 

"I thought I knew him. He used to call on me 
sometimes. And what's he doing up there, and who 
put him there?" 



v'v 
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''I didy" fiaid Jimmie complacently* and he briefly 
explained the why and wherefore. 

"Why don't you try some black and white work 
among the London publishers, Mr. Map Alpine?" said 
Barclay. ''Perhaps I can be of some service to you in 
that direction. I know most of them pretty well. If 
I can help you to make a start here I shall be glad. " 

Jimmie looked whimsically at Adam, and then 
picked up a folio which lay against the wall and handed 
it to Barclay, saying, ''Anything in there good enough 
for London?" 

"Why, where did you get all these?" said Barclay 
in surprise. "Do you know this man?" 

"Ay, I know him — ^know him well— great friend of 
ours." 

He was laughing as he spoke, and Barclay caught 
Black's amused glance through the smoke. He looked 
tronx one to the other, and then the situation dawned 
upon him. 

" Why you don't mean to say " 

"Just so," said Jimmie. "Mac"— pointing to him- 
self, "and ano—ther"— pointing to Adam. "There 
you have it — MacAndano. See?" 

"And I was going to try and get you an opening 
among the London publishers, and I was trying to g0t 
Black here to stop in the wholesale publishing!" 

"I'm rapidly becoming commercialised," said 
Adiam, "but I really have no taste for business life. 
My wishes all run towards literature — ^as a profession, 
not as a trade, but the ice is so thick and so hard, it's 
simply heartbreaking. I'm getting an opening here 
and there, but it's terribly slow work, and one has to 
live. I may, of course, be simply wasting my time 
going through the mill, but I have a feeling that it 
may some time turn up useful. Under certain oondi- 
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tioDS I can see that it might be just exactly the train- 
ing I would have chosen to have had. But that's a 
long way ahead" — stretching out his arms with a long 
comprehensive reach — "and meanwhile I pick up 
crumbs of knowledge wherever I find them, and stow 
fhem away till the good time comes." 

"A big future's a good thing to look forward to/' 
said Barclay, "so long as you've something solid to go 
on with. So it's no good trying to keep you in the 
wholesale publishing?" 

"The biggest publishing business in the world would 
not satisfy me until I've proved beyond all doubt that 
I can't do something better. I'd sooner make one good 
book out of my heart and brain than sell fifty million 
copies of other people's." 

"Tes, I suppose that's how it feels. [It's a good 
thing we're not all built the same way, or editions 
would be small and the publishing trade nowhere." 

They enjoyed et long smokeful chat on books and 
their writers and illustrators. To Barclay, who saw 
so much of the covers of literature, so to speak, the 
atmosphere of the Sky Parlour and the glimpse between 
the leaves was novel and refreshing, and like the good 
fellow be was, he determined to further Black's views 
in every way that lay in his power. 

Before he left, Adam had described to Jimmiea 
whimsical incident which had come under his notice at 
Dawbarn's that very day, and Jimmie had roughed out 
the first idea of the sketch for it, altering it deftly to 
Black's suggestions, and accepting some hints on tech- 
nical details from Barclay himself, much to his delight. 

"When it's finished and I get the sketch back from 
the paper I'll ask you to accept it, Mr. Barclay," said 
the artist, "because you're partly responsible for it, 
you see." 
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Barclay left with the expressed wish that he might 
be allowed to come again, and they assured him of so 
hearty a welcome that he became a frequent visitor. 

John Biggleswade, too, often stopped late in town in 
order to join the party; Bob Stewart came occasionally 
to lighten his load of worries and cares; and old Mac- 
lachlan, whenever his conscience pricked him to the 
point of sending on a ten-pound cheque on account of 
sales of ^^ Northern Lights," prescribed to himself the 
right to contribute to their smoke-cloud and to levy 
toll on their whisky, and his dry pawky humour con- 
tributed no little to their amusement. 

He and Adam still clashed whenever they met, but 
they were good friends all the same, and the bitterness 
dropped out of their wordy warfare as the cause of it 
melted before the old man's reasonably frequent recog- 
nitions of his conscience, and of the popularity of their 
book. 

He had done remarkably well out of it, and collater- 
ally they had not done badly, though from a cash point 
of view the proportions might, by an impartial in- 
vestigator, have been considered somewhat inadequate 
and unsymmetrical. 

But the influence of Barclay's friendship on Adan) 
Black's career bore immediate present fruit in many 
small, but much appreciated, ways, while, later on, it 
assisted in a development beyond the wildest dreams of 
any of them. Barclay, in fact, as matters turned out, 
proved one of the pegs from which Black's fortunes 
hung. 

Six months' steady, hard work at Dawbam's gave 
him, with the unusual facilities afforded him by Bar- 
clay, a good grounding in publishing matters, and he 
had a wish now to try his hand at the management of 
a paper, should the opportunity offer. 
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He discussed the idea with Barclay, and a few weeks 
later the manager sent for him to his private office, and 
there Adam found him closeted with a short, dark, 
quick-eyed man, who was introduced to him as Mr. 
John Deuchars. 

^'Mr. Deuchars is about starting a new paper, and 
was asking me if I could find him a manager, Mr. 
Black. What do you say to trying it? I have told 
Mr. Deuchars I don't know anyone I could more con- 
fidently recommend than yourself." 

^'It's just what I'm wanting," said Adam. There 
was no very enthusiastic ring in his voice, however, 
and Barclay glanced at him enquiringly. To tell the 
truth, Adam did not feel greatly drawn to Mr. John 
Deuchars. 

However, it was an opportunity not to be missed, 
and they plunged into a discussion of the matter. 

Deuchars described the style of paper he intended 
bringing out. His ideas were fresh and smart, and 
commended themselves to the other two. He had, he 
said, a capital of £5,000, or as he put it — ''the call on 
£5,000" — which he considered sufficient for a thorough 
test of said ideas, and in this Barclay and Black con- 
curred. Finally, satisfied, as he said, that any man 
recommended by Mr. Barclay would be the very man 
for the post, he made Adam a very tempting offer. 
With native caution the latter begged a night to think 
over it, and promised to let Mr. Deuchars know the fol- 
lowing day. 

''I want you to come along home with me and smoke 
a pipe over this, if you've nothing special on," said 
Adam to Barclay, as they were leaving for the night. 

"That's just what I intend doing, my boy," and 
they set off along the Embankment, a walk Adam 
always greatly enjoyed after the day's work. 
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They smoked many pipes over Deuchars, and bis 
ideas, and his proposal. 

^'You didn't enthuse much over him/' said Barclay. 

'^ Well, I like to know something about a man before 
I enthuse over him. I've got some way past judging 
by appearances, especially iirst appearances." 

Barclay laughed. 

*^In other words, you don't accept Deucbars at his 
face value?" 

^'Ah, now, that might lead to somewhat involved 
argument. Possibly I don't accept him at what he 
would have us consider his face value. Do you?" 

''I really know nothing against him. He is smart 
and original, and has been fairly successful in the posi- 
tions he has held. This is his first attempt as head and 
front of the offence. He was with Palamont for a 
time on The Lqpking Glass^ and quitted him to join 
the Crabtrees when they started The Mirror in opposi- 
tion. 

"That was not over nice of him." 

Barclay shrugged his shoulders. The point was 
rather too fine for discussion by a man whose shrewd 
eyes had looked out upon matters literary for full 
twenty years. 

"If persistent push and pure unadulterated cheek can 
make its way Deucbars should come out top in the long 
run. As you suggest, he's not over scrupulous, but 
he's got any amount of go, and that's just the kind of 
character that seems wanted now-a-days." 

"I don't believe it," said Black, pufSng slowly. "I 
believe the straight man comes out top in the end — 
given, of course, equal conditions as to capabilities. 
Anyhow, I'd sooner stick half way up with hands clean 
than come out top with dirty ones." 

"Well, my boy," said Barclay, "if you oome out 
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top, and Tvo a kind of feeling that you will, I shall 
know that your hands are clean anyhow. " 

They decided at length that the opportunity pre- 
sented by Deuchars' offer was too good to be missed, and 
Adam wrote there and then accepting it 



CHAPTER XIX. 

KNIQHTS-BRBANT. 

During the six months Adam Black spent at Daw- 
barn's the current of life in and about the Sky Parlour 
had flowed smoothly, if somewhat heavily and slug- 
gishly. 

James Mac Alpine worked hard at his paintings, with 
the exception of the big picture, which remained un- 
touched. Its time had not yet arrived. He wrought 
bits of his heart into them, without which no great 
merit comes, and if his thoughts were much in the past, 
his eye was fixed steadily on the future and its possi- 
bilities. 

His work attracted attention, and, better still, from 
Jimmie's matter-of-fact point of view, it attracted 
buyers, and his market was a rising one. The demand 
for the MacAndano sketches was as brisk as ever, and 
the varied views worked out by them were a source of 
constant surprise and pleasure to the public, whose dis- 
criminating palate was never allowed to be cloyed with 
a surfeit of sameness, but was kept constantly tickled 
with the charm of novelty and contrast. 

Then there came a sudden sharp break in the smooth 
current of his life, and after the break it flowed in a 
wider, deeper channel — not as in Nature, on a lower 
level, but on a higher plane and trending upwards, 
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wherein lies the difference between the course of a river 
and the life of a man, if he be a true man. 

At intervals the atmosphere of the Sky Parlour was 
illuminated, and the heart of the MaoAlpine irradiated, 
by the arrival of a letter from abroad, addressed in a 
handwriting which Jimmie could have picked out in- 
stantly from ten thousand others, ever since that first 
letter came, so carefully and gloatingly had he studied 
it. 

They were not very lengthy epistles as a rule, but 
Jimmie had no fault to find with the charming reserve 
which kept him informed of facts, but never revealed 
in words the feelings of the fair writer. He too was a 
Scot, and he understood. 

Miss Macdonald had undergone a six months' course 
of hard, practical work at the Conservatoire, and under 
the skilled tuition she got there her development had 
been rapid, and her voice had become to herself, and to 
all who heard it, a thing of power and of beauty, a 
thing to be proud of and grateful for. 

Her letters, of course, did not say all this in so many 
words, but she now and again, towards the end, en- 
closed a cutting from a German paper, which Jimmie 
had shyly to get John Biggleswade to render into 
English, wherein Fraulein Macdonald's charming ren- 
dering of this, that and the other was spoken of in ad- 
jectives and adverbs as eulogistic as they were unpro- 
nounceable. 

At length there came a letter stating that her father 
had requested her to join him in Brussels, and then two 
whole months passed without news of any kind, and 
Jimmie's heart was heavy. 

And then, one night as they sat emoking, they heard 
the thunderous rat-tat of the postman's knock on the 
door at the foot of the hundred and sixteen stairs. 
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"Your turn, old man," said Adam. "Good news 
for you, by the knock," and Jimmie skipped away 
down JacobV ladder. 

Facile decensusj but he was long of coming up, and 
when he did at last appear his face was white and 
knotted, but his eyes were gleaming very bright. 

He laid a postcard on the table before Adam. It 
was written in pencil, hurriedly and unsigned. The 
postmark was Brussels, and its brief message was, 
''Come over and help me," and an address which had 
become obliterated en route. 

The message was short and simple, as short and sim- 
ple as the match that fires the mine, and it fired these 
two. 

Now that it had come they knew that it was not alto- 
gether unexpected. They had looked, sooner or later, 
to receive some such summons — half feared, half hoped, 
to receive it. And now it had come. 

Adam reached for a railway guide and wrestled with 
it successfully. 

''We can't go till morning. We'll need money, and 
we can't get it till ten o'clock. There's a train at 
five-thirty. We'll get all ready to-night, and see Mrs. 
Jones first thing in the morning, and leave her the key. 
It's a pity the address is gone, we'll have to use our 
wits." 

They arrived in Brussels at two in the morning, 
fagged and weary with a rough passage, and a train 
that crawled slowly after their thoughts. 

They deposited their slender baggage at a small hotel 
they had picked out of Bradshaw, in the Rue Neuve, 
near the station, and after a hasty meal the first 
moment it was procurable, set off at once for the British 
Consul's ofSce. 

Adam considered it best 'to take that official into 
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their oonfidence at onoe, and so to enlist bis sympathy 
and assistance. 

The Consul, indurated by never-ending daily appeals 
for help of all kinds from his distressed fellow-country- 
men and women, maintained at first the judicial cool- 
ness and rigidity of backbone natural to his oflSoe. 

But two minutes of Adam Black's persuasive frank- 
ness unshipped the poker, and placed them on the 
friendliest terms. 

^^Mr. Farquhar," he said, ^Hhis is James MacAlpine, 
whose pictures you have seen so favourably mentioned 
in this year's Academy. I am Adam Black. To- 
gether we perpetrate the MacAndano sketches with 
which you are familiar." 

'^I am delighted to meet you both," said the Consul, 
unbending like a genuine Briton when he is satisfied 
he is not going to be had. ^^And what can I do for 
you?" 

Adam briefly described the position of matters, and 
showed him Miss Macdonald's postcard. 

^* First we want to find her. Then we want to take 
her from her present position, which is evidently dis- 
tasteful to her. And I suggest, as the best solution of 
all difBculties, that Jimmie marries her out of hand." 

At which Jimmie blushed furiously and looked very 
attractive. His life in London, and the success it had 
brought him, had made a wonderful difference in him. 
He had broadened and strenghtened ; and the last six 
months had made a man of him, and as the Consul looked 
at the ingenuous flushing face and the straight, clear 
blue eyes of him, he thought to himself that any girl 
would be safe with him, though he wondered some- 
what, that, with Adam Black at hand, she should have 
chosen the less if she could have had the greater. 
However, that was no concern of hia 
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''Now to find the address/' he said, and touched a 
bell and called for a directory. ''No," be said, turning 
the leaves, "as I expected, there are no Macdonalds 
given. They might only be lodging here or have taken 
a house for a short time. You don't know what busi- 
ness he was in?" 

"No; we really saw very little of him, and he was, 
I should say, nbt a person of discursive disposition, 
very much the contrary, in fact." 

The Consul nodded. "I'll set some of my people on 
the trail," he said. "You will no doubt be doing what 
you can to come across it also. Suppose you dine with 
me to-night. My wife, I am sure, will be delighted to 
meet her fellow-countrymen and we can then compare 
notes." 

"If Mrs. Farquhar will accept us in thorough," said 
Adam. " We came off at very short notice you know. " 

"Mra Farquhar will be delighted. She has roughed 
it herself from China to Chili. Seven o'clock then. 
Au revoirP* 

"He's a trump I" said Adam, as they found their way 
to the street "And if — I mean when — we find Miss 
Macdonald his wife will be useful to know. Jimmie, 
boy, keep your pecker up, this adventure is going to 
pan out all right. I am going to carry you back to 
London a married man. Now, how shall we arrange 
the Sky Parlour?" 

At which the colour did not recede from Jimmie's 
face, and he said nothing, but enjoyed many thoughts. 

They had not a shred of a clue to guide them, so they 
strolled promiscuously down one street after another; 
glanced inattentively at shop windows; received vari- 
ous, not very deep, impressions of curious styles of 
architecture, and colouring, and clothing; made the 
inisfa^^ of lunching' at 9t oaf6 which professed English'* 
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speaking and cookery, both of which they found about 
on a par, and neither of them good ; and finally, after 
a visit to their hotel, found themselves at the Consul's 
house on the stroke of seven with nothing to report. 

Mrs. Farquhar was greatly interested in their story, 
and charmingly sympathetic. 

*' Jim," she said to her tall, brown husband, '4f you 
don't find Miss Macdonald I'll never forgive you." 

*^I'm doing all I can, my dear, and we shall find her 
in time, without |doubt, but, you see, we have really 
nothing to go upon. I've put Larouz on to the job, 
and if anyone can nose it out he can." 

They had a delightful dinner, and as the gentlemen 
were sitting over their coffee with graciously permitted 
cigars : 

"Now, Jim," said Mrs. Farquhar, "I propose that you 
take us all to the Alcazar to hear 'La Belle Blanche.' I 
quite understand your objections to my going there, but 
the whole town is raving about her, and she can't be 
seen anywhere else." 

"And Pilate's wife must not be seen at the Alcazar," 
he began, and then he broke off short and sat gazing at 
her with wide eyes, and the smoke curling out of his 
half-open mouth. His left hand closed repressively, 
and beat the arm of his chair half-a-dozen times, and, 
to his wife's surprise, he said, quietly — "All the same, 
if our friends will join us, we will go. Perhaps we 
can get a box and keep you out of sight. Kun away 
and get your things on, Meg, — as quick as you can." 

He wrote out a telegram, and rang the bell, and or^ 
dered a carriage to beat the door in a quarter of an hour, 
and sat smoking thoughtfully, but offered no explana- 
tions. 

The Alcazar Music Hall was crammed to suffocation, 
but Farquhar worked the oracle to such purpose that 
they SQOured the manager's own private stage-box. 
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**We shall be too near to hear properly,'* he said 
*'but it may serve." 

From their advanced position they had a fine view of 
the house, with its rows of faces, tier on tier, right up to 
the roof — mostly men's faces with a sprinkling of 
women's surmounted by millinery of gorgeous design 
and colouring. The atmosphere was thick with the 
rolling smoke of a thousand cigars and cigarettes. 
Importunate waiters hurried with clinking glasses from 
the buffets behind the crowded promenades to the 
thirsty benches, and the audience sat and smoked, and 
drank, and gazed, with eyes of various degrees of 
vacuity at the performance. 

This was of the usual kind — Brothers Bonelessi, con- 
tortionists — Sisters Kikkilikki, with superabundant 
underdrapery and extraordinary light feet — Signer 
Machiavelli, ventriloquist and prestidigitateur— the 
Springalli troupe of gymnasts— these interspersed with 
various serio-comic vocalists, male and female — and 
then the last turn but one — a short wait while the 
audience hammered and stamped and roared for ^'La 
Belle Blanche." 

The band played the accompaniment of a song, and 
from the wings at the side, where the Consular party sat 
in their box, came slowly on to the stage, clad all in 
beautifully draped clinging white, like Galatea just 
awakened to life — Flora Macdonald. 

Mrs. Farquhar's eyes were fixed upon her, as was 
every other eye in the crowded house. The noises 
ceased, the very smoke seemed to stop rolling about. 

Farquhar's eye was fixed on the two friends. He 
saw MacAlpine flush deep red and blanch quite white. 
He heard Black's teeth grind savagely, and they both, 
after one look, made as though to move for the door. 
Farquhar stood up and put his back against it^ and 
whispered quietly; 
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''Don't think of it. A scene will do more harm than 
good. They won't let anyone behind. Stop with my 
wife. I will see to the rest," and he slipped quietly 
out of the box. 

He went down into the vestibule and looked about 
for a moment. Almost instantly a small dark man 
came up and saluted, and Farquhar drew him into a 
quiet comer and gave . him some instructions. The 
small man saluted again and disappeared. 

''Tou had better come home with us," said the Con- 
sul to Black, as he slipped quietly into the box again. 
''I shall have full information by midnight, and we 
can be considering the best way to go to work." 

They drove back to Farquhar's house, and sat smok- 
ing patiently, perforce, till close on midnight. Then a 
message was brought up that Monsieur Laroux had 
arrived, and he was bidden to come up at once — the 
sharp-eyed, dark little man to whom Farquhar had 
spoken in the vestibule of the Alcazar. 

He was accommodated with cigar and liqueur, and 
delivered his report. 

''I followed the carriage, Monsieur Farquhar, to the 
Rue Descourcelles, Numero 32. There Mademoiselle 
descended and entered the house, accompanied by a tall 
man with quick eyes and hair going grey " 

''That is her father. Sir James Macdonald," said 
Black. 

"The tall man calls himself Monsieur D'Estrelles," 
said Laroux with emphasis. 

"The proprietor of the Alcazar," said Farquhar. 

"Yes," said Laroux, again with emphasis, "Mon- 
sieur D'Estrelles, proprietor of the Alcazar, and making 
much money they say, especially since the debut oi 'La 
Belle Blanche, Each evening he comes up for Made- 
npioiselle iz) a brougham, ai)d tak^s h^r home himself 
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when she has sung. Now what is it Monsieur wants 
done?" 

*'Here is the position, Larouz/' said the Consul, 
talking through his smoke. ^'The young lady is de- 
tained against her will, and these gentlemen desire to 
free her from restraint. In fact, she has begged them 
to do so." 

^^She is of age, surely," snapped Laroux. 

**She is, but M. D'Estrelles, as he calls himself, 
though that is not his proper name, is her father, and 
has a certain influence over her. She is too valuable 
for him to part with, and, no doubt, he takes such pre- 
cautions as practically put it out of her power to escape. 
Now, how is it to be managed? If any man can do it, 
it is you, Laroux." 

Monsieur Laroux bowed gravely, and smoked in 
silence for the space of three minutes. 

^'As far as Mademoiselle is concerned you want it 
done as quietly as possible, I presume." 

"Truly," said Farquhar. 

"It is very simple," said Laroux with a wave of his 
cigar. "In the morning I lay an information against 
M. D'Estrelles for infringement of the law in his con- 
duct of the Alcazar. He transgresses flagrantly in at 
least half-a-dozen ways. Hence" — with a cynical shrug 
— "his prosperity. I arrange to have him aiTested for 
examination, and I have him taken as he is stepping 
into his brougham with Mademoiselle to-morrow night. 
Mademoiselle is then at the disposal of Messieurs," he 
said with a bow to Black and MacAlpine, and he 
wound up with a triumphant, "Voilal" and another 
flourish of the cigar. 

"Capital I" said Farquhar. "But can you manage 
all that?" 

^'Without dpubt, It has been waiting tq be done for 
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days past. There is very much more goes on in the 
Alcazar than meets the public eye, and there is no need 
for the morals of the good city to suffer because M. 
D'Estrelles is in such extreme haste to be rich." 

''I don't think we can beat that if we twist our 
brains for a month," said the Consul, and the others 
agreed. 

*'Then we leave the matter in your hands, Laroux. 
You secure the father, and we will attend to the daugh- 
ter. Carry the matter through and you shall reap your 
reward." 

^'Consider it accomplished, Messieurs/' said Laroux 
with a comprehensive bow, under cover of which he 
backed out of the room. 

**Stay one moment," said Farquhar, as the others 
rose to follow him. *' Just tell me, Mr. Black, did I 
hear you say the young lady's father was Sir James 
Macdonald? — Sir James of where?" 

**He is Sir James Macdonald of Striorsay." 

"Really! this gets more and more interesting. I 
had forgotten that he was still alive. Let me see 
now," he said, stretching himself almost flat in his big 
lounging chair, and placing the tips of his fingers to- 
gether meditatively, **he must be my fourth or fifth 
cousin by marriage. My wife is a Macdonald of 
Colingary. She will be still more delighted to learn 
that she is assisting one of her own kith and kin. I 
remember the whole matter now. I quite thought he 
was dead. It's a queer, wee world, isn't it? 

**Now, what are your plans when you have got pos- 
session of Miss Macdonald?" he asked. 

"I want the two young people married and done for. 
I shall never feel safe till they're off my hands," said 
Adam paternally. 

^'And the young ltidy?V- 
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"Ask Jimmie." 

"Just let me see if my wife has gone to bed," said 
Farquharj uncoiling himself out of his chair "She 
may be useful to us. When you're a married man, 
Mr. Mac Alpine" — at which Jimmie's beautiful colour 
deepened to a still finer tint — "you'll find that if your 
wife doesn't have her finger in a pie of this kind you're 
apt to hear about it. Excuse me one moment," and he 
left the room. 

He was back inside five minutes in the wake of Mrs. 
Farquhar, who came sailing in, in a marvelous con- 
fection of amber silk, with rivers of lace at the neck 
and sleeves. 

"Why, this is simply delightful," she said, her eyes 
and voice alike sparkling with pleasure. "Jim has 
just been telling me all about it^ and I've arranged the 
whole matter in my mind as I came down the stairs. 
You will bring my cousin here to-morrow night, and 
— how long does it take to get married in this benighted 
country, Jim?" 

"Hanged if I know," confessed the Consul, who had 
only been some three months in his present berth; "now 
if it was Shanghai or Valparaiso " 

"Yes, dear, but it's Brussels, and there's no time to 
lose. I have it!" she cried, clapping her hands, and 
snapping her eyes with delight. "Next week I was 
going to London to spend a month with my mother. I 
shall go to-morrow night. Miss Macdonald will ac- 
company me, and you two will escort us. Monsieur 
le Consul will stop here to hold up the Empire, and 
will come over in time for the wedding and to bring me 
back. Now, Jim, not a word I I can be ready all 
right. It is all arranged. Not one single little word, 
sir I I shall be expecting you about ten to-morrow 
night," she said to Jimmie and Adam Black. 8he 
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kissed her hand to her hushand and fled rustling up 
the stairs* 

Farquhar shrugged his good^^natured shoulders, and 
looked whimsically at Jimmie, and said, **See what 
you*re coming to, my boy. It runs in the family. It's 
not too late for you to reconsider the matter." 

^^Thanks," said Jimmie, ^'I'U go ahead and take all 
risks,'* 



CHAPTER XX. 

A RESCCrS. 

Laroux's scheme worked like a time-lock. 

At twenty-eight minutes past nine the next night M. 
D'Estrelles' brougham stopped sharply before the big 
iron gate of the courtyard of No. 32, Rue Descourcelles, 
and M. D'Estrelles descended and rang the bell. 

It was evidently the custom for his daughter to be 
awaiting his arrival, for within two minutes he came 
out again with "La Belle Blanche," shrouded from 
head to foot in an all-enveloping mantle. 

Her foot was on the step of the carriage, when a 
couple of stalwart police agents, in semi-military cos- 
tume, with swords by their sides, stepped alongside M. 
D'Estrelles, and laid a quiet hand on either shoulder, 
and said, with exceeding politeness, ^'Monsieur will 
have the extreme goodness to accompany us." 

**Eh? why?--where?" 

^'Monsieur le Commissaire desires Monsieur's pres- 
ence without delay. " 

"What the devil is the meaning of this?" 

The o£5cers shrugged non-committally, and dis- 
claimed all knowlerlge of anything beyond their in- 



structions hy a vigorous display of the palms of their 
unoocupied hands. 

"We follow our instructions. Monsieur — and they 
are urgent." 

Macdonald knew too well the inevitableness of such 
a summons. 

He turned to his daughter, who had stood in pale 
suspense while this little scene was enacting, and said 
curtly, "Go into the house and wait till I return." 
Then to the officers — "Shall we ride. Messieurs?" 

"After you. Monsieur 1" They bowed him into his 
carrifige, gave directions to the driver, and drove 
rapidly away. 

The tall iron gate had barely closed on Miss Mac- 
donald when Monsieur Laroux walked up in company 
with Adam Black and James MacAlpine. Laroux 
rang a smart peal on the bell, and, in reply to the peer- 
ing enquiry of the concierge, said brusquely : 

"Open I I am an agent of police. " 

The gate swung open, and the concierge bowed obse- 
quiously after the manner of his kind in presence of the 
law. 

"I wish to see Mademoiselle. At once, if you 
please." 

^'Si, si I but certainly. Messieurs! Will Messieurs 
have the kindness to give themselves the trouble to 
enter?" 

They gave themselves the trouble, and followed the 
servile minion across the flagged courtyard and up the 
white steps which led to the house. 

The concierge rang the bell, and with profuse bows 
handed thenoi over to a maid servant who opened the 
door. 

^ These gentlemen request the attendance of Ma'm'- 
sella." 
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*'In the name of the law," added Laroiix. 

They were ushered into a sparely-furnished ante- 
room, and instantly, almost, Miss Macdonald entered, 
still wrapped in the long mantle, and still pale and 
agitated from the scene outside. 

As her troubled eye fell on Jimmie MacAlpine she 
gave a little cry and raised her hands towards him. 
The loosened mantle fell apart, and as the other two 
turned to slip out of the room, the corners of their eyes 
just caught sight of a most effective and artistic 
tableau, the central figure in which was **La Belle 
Blanche" in her clinging white draperies — a tableau 
which needed no spectators. 

They waited quietly outside for full five minutes. 
Then Black tapped on the door, and, after a discreet 
pause, opened it gently and entered. 

Flora came to meet him with both hands extended 
and eyes like jewels. 

"Now, you young people," said Adam brusquely, 
** we have no time to lose. Mrs. Farquhar is waiting 
for us, but the train will wait for nobody. Miss 
Flora, will you get into a less remarkable travelling 
costume, and pack as rapidly as you can such things as 
you specially wish to take with you? We start for 
London at eleven-fifty-one." 

She tripped towards the door, then stopped suddenly. 

"My jailer is upstairs. You will have to reckon 
with her." 

"Ah," said Laroux, bowing himself into notice, 
"and who may the jailer be?" 

"Mademoiselle Jacot," said Flora. "She is not 
pleasant, and she will make a scene." 

"I will do myself the honor of conversing with her 
while Mademoiselle makes her preparations. Most 
likely I know her. Will Mademoiselle have the kind- 
ness to introduce me to her?'* 
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Mora led the way up the stair, and Laroux followed. 

She knocked at a door, and entered with Laroux, at 
the staccato * * Entrez ! ' ' 

"Mademoiselle Jacot, here is a gentleman " 

"Ah, Mademoiselle!" said Laronx with the crisp 
bonhomie of the official shepherd to one of his wander- 
ing sheep — "and how goes it? It is quite some time 
since we met. Voyons, it was Ma'm'selle Olivera last 
time, was it not? And before that — let me see, was it 
Ma'm'selle de Beraton, or was that still further 
back ?" 

Flora had left the room. Mdlle. Jacot — Olivera — de 
Beraton had sunk down among the cushions of a settee, 
and was glaring at Larouxas though to freeze his mar- 
row. 

He drew a chair close to her, and sat down, and be- 
gan talking to her in low tones. 

Within half an hour Flora came into the room 
dressed in her travelling costume with her travelling 
bag in her hand. 

Laroux sprang upas she entered. "Ehbien! it is 
understood then, Ma'm'selle — Jacot?" 

"It is understood," said Mdlle. Jacot, looking sul- 
lenly at Flora. 

"Bien! and you. Mademoiselle"— to Flora — "have 
you any other baggage?" 

"My trunk — Jacqueline is trying to get it down, but 
it is rather heavy." 

"If you will have the goodness to descend to the car- 
riage I will assist her. Bon soir, Ma'm'selle — Jacot, 
and au revoir!" 

Jimmie and Adam Black met her at the foot of the 
stairs, and they passed out of the house and entered the 
waiting carriage. Laroux and the maid between them 
hoisted the trunk up alongside the driver, and they 
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drove away, while Jacqueline stood outside the gate 
and looked at the back of the carriage and said to her- 
self: ''Well, la-la I this is a very funny piece of busi- 
ness. But yes! Truly I" 

Mrs. Farquhar received them with open arms, and 
all the genuine warmth of a truly Scottish welcome. 

''My dearest girl,'* she said, kissing Flora, with 
quite unScottish effusion, "you don't know how de- 
lighted I am at discovering a new cousin, and such a 
charming one. Now come up with me for five minutes 
till we get to know one another. Supper will be ready 
in a quarter of an hour, Jim, and the carriage should 
be here at eleven." 

"Laroux," said the Consul, "you're a trump 1" 

"Tiensl'* said Laroux, "what isthatP" 

"A trump's a thing that rakes in the pool, and you 
deserve it.'* 

"Bienl" said Laroux, mystified, but scenting 
dollars. 

At Farquhar's request he joined them at supper, and 
the thanks and compliments showered upon him by the 
united party went as near to bringing out a blush upon 
his sallow cheek as it had ever known. Nor was the 
more substantial, but probably not the more appre- 
ciated, reward a- wanting. Monsieur Laroux's one and 
only regret was that there was not a distressed British 
maiden to be rescued every night in the week. 

He hovered round the party like a shadow, and not 
until he had got the travellers comfortably settledin the 
train for Ostend, and seen the train steam safely out of 
the station, did he feel that his hands were clean of re^ 
sponsibility. Then he managed to raise his kepi with 
the mangled fingers which had just dropped limply 
from Farquhar's hearty grip of thanks, and disap- 
peared into the night, while the Consul struck out for 
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the Oorcle des Strangers for a haod at whist with bis 
friends Of the Legation. 



CHAPTER XXL 

A WIDENING HORIZON. 

Adam Black settled down, after his three days' 
strenuous holiday, and his little excursion to foreign 
parts, to steady hard work on Deuchars' new paper. 

It was called The Point of View, and its views on 
matters in general were distinctly original, and its ex- 
pression of them decidedly drastic. 

It seemed to Adam that there was every chance of 
making a success of it, and he flung himself into the 
business with all the enthusiasm of a first command. 

The bringing out of a new paper is no small under- 
taking, and as Black insisted on arranging everything 
down to the smallest details himself, he had scarcely 
time to eat or sleep, and wore himself thin with the 
magnitude of his labours. 

It was hard work, but it was a great experience, and 
in the long run it panned out gold. 

He interviewed Smiths, canvassed the wholesale 
news-agents, including his friend Barclay, at Daw- 
barn's, engaged country travellers and advertisement 
canvassers, emerged triumphantly from diplomatic en- 
counters with paper makers, and from fierce conflicts 
with printers, and in short did all those things which 
his level brain told him ought to be done, and left un- 
done nothing that he could find time to do. 

Deuchars had secured a prize in Adam Black, and he 
knew it. 

He would stroll in unconcernedly about mid-day, and 
say: 
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"Well, Black, my boy, things getting into shape? 
Eemember I'm trusting all business details to you." 

"I'm seeing to everything." 

"Come along and have some lunch, I want to talk 
over '" 

"No time for lunch. Bun away, like a good man 
and let me get on. When Number One is safely out I 
shall go to bed for three days, after that I'll talk to 
you. Your end of the stick all right?" 

"All right." 

"Keep it well up, and we shall make a go of it. It 
all depends en you, you know. And, by the way, 
better get some more money into the bank. It's spin- 
ning just now." 

"Rightl" said Deuchars, "I'll see to it." And he 
would stroll into his editorial room, and light a cigar, 
and skim through half-a-dozen magazines and papers, 
and dash off a few pars just to keep his hand in, and 
then stroll away, and be seen no more that day. 

However, the trying time came to an end at last, and 
one Friday afternoon Black tumbled into a cab and 
drove off home to Millbank Street. 

He had been up all night, and had sat about on bun- 
dles of papers at the printer's till the last was de- 
spatched. He had been round all the principal stations 
that morning to see with his own eyes that The Point 
of View was being properly brought before the notice 
of a discriminating public. He stood, between trains 
for a moment, at some of the stalls, and hungrily 
watched likely purchasers stroll up and glance undis- 
criminatingly over the serried phalanxes of literature. 
And when his own eye ranged over the groaning boards 
he wondered m himself at the headstrong temerity of 
the man who ventured to add to their burden. And 
when at one station a benevolent old gentlemaui in a 
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low crowned hat with very broad brim, and tight black 
gaiters right up to his shaky knees, after looking care- 
fully over the whole stall, at last picked up The Point 
of View in its brave new cover, it was all he could do 
to prevent himself going forward and clapping him on 
the back, and congratulating him on his intelligent dis- 
cernment. And when the old dotard glanced cur- 
sorily through it, and laid it back in its place, and paid 
out a penny for Ally Sloper, Black brought his heel 
down on to the platform with such a bang that the 
ancient cleric jumped and dropped Sloper and his 
umbrella, and Adam had to help him to recover them. 

And when a tall youth, mailed in a three inch collar, 
came along and picked the paper up, and said: '^Aw! 
new thing?" and the clerk said, "Yes, sir, just out — " 
with a grateful glance at Black — and the warrior said, 
*'Aw! always buy fawst numbers!" and paid for a copy 
and took it away with him, Adam was strongly 
tempted to follow him and take his hand and tell him 
that it was his firm opinion thsA he wasn't half such a 
fool as he looked. A young lady bought a copy also, 
and it seemed to Adam that she was quite the nicest 
and most sensible looking girl he had seen that day. 

The andval of his train cut short his hypercritical and 
unimpartial supervision of the idiosyncrasies of the 
purchasers of bookstall literature, and when he entered 
a carriage, carrying his own copy of The Point of 
VieWy well displayed for the benefit of all and sundry, 
and found himself sitting opposite the perfection of 
maidenly discrimination who had just purchased her 
copy at the bookstall, he was half inclined to raise his 
hat and claim the kinship of a common taste in high, 
class literature. 

He reached home at last, and climbed the hundred 
and sixteen stairs to the Sky Parlour, a very tired man. 
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He tumbled into bed at once, and slept the sleep of the 
just-off-duty Captain who has steered his ship through 
stormy seas into quiet waters. 

But there was no three days' sleep for him, for the 
next day was Jimmie MacAlpine's wedding-day, and 
Adam was to play the dual role of heavy father and best 
man. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



MBS. DELIA DBNIA. 



In the course of his career in quest of advertisements 
Black had constantly come across a sprightly little busi- 
ness-like woman, who, he learned, bore the uncommon 
name of Delia Denia — Mrs. Delia Denia. 

She was American by birth, though she had mar- 
ried an Englishman, and was the proprietor and editor 
and manager of a paper called The Young Lady. 

Her husband ran a weekly paper, and started The 
Toung Lady as an adjunct to it, just before his death. 
His own paper was only moderately successful, and 
when that unfortunte event took place his widow per- 
force took up the reins, and, by patient persistent push 
and sheer hard work, she had made The Toung Lady 
into an exceedingly good little property, and won golden 
opinions, and what was of still greater moment to her 
— a very fair income, by her business-like bearing and 
her unfailing tact and good humour. 

She was small and slim, with bright black eyes, and 
black hair, dressed always in the neatest of dark, well- 
fitting costumes, and in her own special line was becom- 
ing looked upon as an authority in matters of taste and 
dress. 

@be could whe^Ie out m advertisement f rpm an over- 
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worked and over- badgered manager where everyone 
else failed. 

She would wait quietly with the rest in the outer 
ofSce till her turn came, and then slip in, and come 
tripping out in five minutes with a smile on her face 
and a sparkle in her eye, that made the sulky waiting 
men outside grind their teeth and twist their mous- 
taches with vexation at their own ill luck. 

Not that they grudged her her success. She was a 
general favorite. But truly it was galling to see the 
gallant little woman bearing away prizes under their 
very noses, and to be told the next minute by the crusty 
manager that he had no more orders to give out for the 
next twelve months. 

If Mrs. Delia Denia, had been on the look-out for a 
husband she could have had her pick of any unmarried 
advertising man in London. But she wanted none of 
them — until she set eyes on Adam Black, and then she 
wanted him. 

It was decidedly funny, and Adam was utterly un- 
conscious of the distinction that had befallen him. 

He was constantly meeting her during that part of 
his career, and under pretence of getting hints from 
him on advertisements that were going, he found him- 
self receiving many from her which proved invaluable 
to him. 

While at Dawbarns he saw less of her, through even 
there she would occasionally come tripping in — to see 
Mr. Barclay — ^and she never neglected to nod a bright 
bird-like greeting to Black. 

When he looked out of his window at The Point of 
View oflSce, the first day he was there, the first thing 
he saw inside a window opposite, on the floor lower 
than his own and therefore well under his eye, was a 
Jittl? Ib^ck figure at ^ jroller-top desk^ busiljr writing, 
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and occasionally stopping to speak to someone else in 
the room, or to pick up scissors and snip a cutting from 
some paper, and paste it on to the sheets before her. 
The sill of the window was adorned with wooden boxes 
containing growing flowers and tendrils of ivy, which 
climbed round the window and gave it an appearance 
of daintiness and comfort which differentiated it from 
every other window in the street. 

He was quite interested in the fluttering deftness of 
the twinkling hands. The owner of them swung round 
suddenly in her pedestal chair, and glanced through the 
window up at the sky, and caught Adam Black's eye 
upon her — Mrs. Delia Denia. 

She smiled and nodded, and Black raised his hat 
and nodded back. Mrs. Delia Denia raised her arched 
black eyebrows, and distended her eyes in mute query 
as to his reasons for being there. 

Two days later he met her in the outer office of a big 
advertising agent on whom he had called in the hope of 
interesting him in the new paper. 

"Well, Mr. Black, " chirped Mrs. Denia, "and what 
set you playing the spy upon me the other day? What 
were you doing up there?" 

"I'm running Ihe Point of View tor Deuchars. 
That is my office. I'm afraid you will have to suffer 
my proximity unless you can induce Deuchars to 
change his offices." 

"Oh, that is delightful. It is always so much nicer 
to have friends for one's neighbors. And you are 
managing The Point of View? You are jumping up 
the ladder quickly. Let me offer my congratulations. " 

"You are very kind," said Adam. "I will promise 
to look out of window as little as possible, then I shan't 
disturb you." 

"Oh, I don't ask such self-denial as that. When I 
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get tired of writing, and cutting, and pasting, and 
reading rubbish, there is nothing so refreshing as to 
turn to the window and watch things pass and specu- 
late as to them. People are so much more interesting 
than what people write." 

"Some people," said Adam. "Others I much prefer 
to meet only in print. In fact, so far as my own very 
limited experience goes, I should be inclined to say that 
very few writers come up to the mental pictures one 
has formed of them." 

Mrs. Denia laughed, and was just beginning a pro- 
pos des bottes when an attendant informed her that 
the member of the firm she was waiting for could see 
her and she sped away, and when he came out from 
his own interview she had gone. 

He met her quite frequently, and she never failed to 
pass a few bright words with him, and a certain cama- 
raderie, approaching very closely to the intimacy of 
friendship, grew up between them. 

One hot afternoon he came in from a troublesome 
round of calls and dropped into his ofSce chair, fagged 
and heated. The ofSce fell like a dusty oven, and he 
flung up the window as wide as it would go. As he 
did so the greenery of the window across the way drew 
his eye refreshingly. That window was wide open 
also, and just then Mrs. Denia approached it with a cup 
and saucer in her hand. Black waved his hand to her, 
and she nodded and raised her cup and drank to him. 
And then, with a sudden idea, she held cup and saucer 
out towards him, and shook it gently, and the neat 
little dark head jerked him an invitation to come across 
and have some tea. 

He laughed, and threw 'on his hat, and washed his 
hands, and stepped across to the office of The Young 
Lady. 
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He was surprised, simply beoause be bad never 
tbougbt about it, at tbe evidences of eflScient organiza- 
tion tbere. 

Tbe staff was consistently composed entirely of young 
ladies, all exceedingly smart in dress and manner witb 
tbe exception of an office boy, wbose appearance, in 
some subtle fasbion, conveyed tbe impression tbat life 
to bim was not a bed of roses, and it occurred to Black 
that tbe small boy was made tbe vicarious butt of tbe 
humors of this otherwise Adamless Eden. 

Typewriters were clicking vigorously, books were 
being written up and ledgers posted in most business- 
like style, and tbe only noticeable differences between 
this office and tbe many others be visited, were tbe 
softer tones and higher keys of the voices, punctuated 
with an occasional giggle, tbe rustle of female gar- 
ments, the bunches of flowers in glasses, and, for tbe 
male visitor at all events, a slight feeling of confusion 
at the sudden battery of bright eyes turned upon him 
the moment he entered. 

^'I want to see Mrs. Denia," said Black. 

**Have you an appointment?" asked a fluty voice. 

"I — think I may say yes." 

*^Your name and business, please?" and she pushed 
a slip of paper and a pencil across the counter toward 
him. 

He inscribed his name, and for his business stated, 
"A cup of tea." 

The young lady glanced at tbe slip and smiled, and 
sent it in by tbe melancholy small boy. He returned 
with a message, and the young lady asked the visitor 
to go right in through tbat door. 

Mrs. Denia met him as he entered. 

"So kind of you to accept my very crude jpvitation, 
Mr, Black, but yoii ^^ I couldn't pJbout '? 
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''The sight of that cup and saucer was too temptisg. 
It was just what I was wanting — a cup of tea." 

**You shall have the very best cup you ever tasted. 
Mabely this is Mr. Adam Black. This is my right- 
hand man, Mr. Black — Miss Mabel Dean. Now, dear, 
some fresh tea as quick as you like, and see that it 
keeps up my reputation." 

A very charming girl was Miss Mabel, and she has- 
tened smilingly to fill her chief's commands, boiling 
the water over a little gas stove, and producing fresh 
cups and biscuits, and in less than five minutes the tea 
was ready. 

"How did you get on at Green's the other day when 
I left you there?" Mrs. Delia asked him. 

"I've not got him yet. I find him rather a difficult 
nut to crack." 

"Yes, he is difficult. He needs humouring. I got 
my order all right." 

"You seem to get on well everywhere." 

"Well, it's an essential part of my business, you 
see." 

"And I think you have an advantage over the rest of 
us. Even a grumpy old pig like Green cannot refuse 
you." 

Mrs. Denia laughed and colored slightly. The ghost 
of an idea was in her mind — rather, perhaps as yet only 
in her heart; and she was dimly half- wondering 
whether the time would come when this man would re- 
fuse her, or be unable to refuse her, something which, 
sooner or later, her eyes and her tones and her manner 
might disclose to him. 

But that was a long way ahead, and there was time 
enough to think it all out before the shadowy thought 
need crystallize into action or expression, and mean- 
while she set herself to the enjoyment of his utterly 
ppcopsciou^ friwdf»hip. 
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They ohatted over businees matters, and men and 
things literary, and discussed Deiichars and the possi- 
blitiea of success for Ihe Point of View. Mrs. Denia 
did not like Deuchars, and said so plainly. 

**But," she said, lapsing into her vernacular. *^I 
suppose you are not banking on him for all time. This 
is.only another of your methods of gaining experience. " 

^*I certainly went into it for the sake of experience," 
said Black, but if it should turn out very well I might 
stick to it" 

'^What, and give up your other ideas? I don't be- 
lieve it," said the little lady vehemently. '^I cannot 
imagine you ending simply as manager of another 
man's paper." 

^'That is very kind of you. And how far can your 
imagination carry you as to my ultimate state?" 

^^Bunning your own paper," she said, with sparkling 
eyes, ^^and a paper that all the world looks up to for 
light and leading " 

*^And entertainment?" 

^'Of course; that goes without saying, otherwise it 
would mean bankruptcy. By the way, do you know 
Julian Palamont? He edits The Looking Glass — Lord 
Terrapin's paper, you know." 

' ^'I have met him once," said Black, ''but I cannot 
say I got much satisfaction from it," and he described 
his interview with Palamont. 

"He's another of my Mtes-noireSy^^ said Mrs. Denia. 
''You would be surprised at the number of them there 
are about. I suppose a woman's instinct distinguishes 
between the false and the true quicker than a man's. 
Really it makes me quite bilious and dyspeptic some- 
times to see all the sham and humbug that goes on all 
round. Palamont's a case in point. Everyone seems 
to accept him at bis face yalue, Superficially he has a 
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certain amount of cleverness, but at bottom he's a 
humbug. The Looking Glass might be a journal to be 
proud of, and if the right man were at the helm it 
would be, for Lord Terrapin spares no expense on it. 
It's one of his hobbies, you know. And there Pala- 
mont dawdles it along anyhow, while he frivols away 
his time writing silly plays and rehearsing them, and 
Crabtree's paper, The Mirror^ is cutting into him right 
and left. If I knew Lord Terrapin I'd give him such 
a talking to as would open his eyes, and make Master 
Palamont sit up or quit." 

^^I suppose there is a good deal of humbug in literary 
matters,'' said Black musingly. 

^^More than in any other business in the world. A 
true man is worth his weight in gold" — she looked at 
him very straight, but he was looking out of the win- 
dow — "but they are not over-plentiful. And half the 
trouble comes because people simply won't think for 
themselves. They are just sheep, and follow their self- 
constituted shepherds wherever they like to take them. 
Palamont wrote a book which happened to strike the 
public fancy, I won't say taste. He has traded on 
that one book ever since. He has never come up to it 
again, and never will. He hasn't got it in him. And 
yet whatever he writes sells, and even his plays, silly 
as they are, have a certain vogue. Do you know, I 
really believe his name has a good deal to do with it. 
Julian Palamont sounds attractive. A man with a 
name like that ought to produce good work. He owes 
it to his name. One man says to another in the train, 
* Seen that last thing of Julian Palamont's? I'm told 
it's awfully good. I met him at the Junior Constitu- 
tional the other night. ' Then the other fellows hear 
him, and they talk in the same way, and so Palamont's 
name is kept to the front. Whereas John Smith's 
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work, which may be really worth reading, never gets a 
mention, or if it does it finds its way so slowly that 
John Smith is dead or gone under before his time 
comes. Yes, it's a' queer, silly little world," she 
wound up musingly. 

*^This is very depressing," said Black cheerfully. 
^^I wonder if Miss Dean would favor me with another 
cup of tea as a restorative. I suppose, Mrs. Denia, you 
don't include all literary men in your condemnation?" 

^'Oh, no, no I Don't mistake me. I am^referring, of 
course, only to the men I see most of myself — ^the 
second and third raters — the Palamonts, and Cherrys, 
and Turkles» the Bradens, and Peytons, and such like. 
The masters are, of course — beyond discussion, I was 
going to say — but even among the masters the honoured 
name occasionally does duty for very thin, poor work. 
Don't I know it? I commissioned a story for my 
paper from Kyrle Donovan, and paid his full price for 
it. Well, as I had paid for it, I did not like to put it 
in the fire> but really that was all it was good for. I 
could have done better myself, and I assure you I 
blushed and felt uncomfortable every time an instal- 
ment appeared in the paper. I paid £500 for it, and it 
was not worth five hundred pence. And that is not by 
any means an absolutely unique experience I assure 
you." 

*^I think I shall go back to my native hills," said 
Black, smiling; ''this is evidently no place for honest 
literary talent to make its way in." 

*'It would be a very interesting experiment, and one 
I would dearly like to see tried, for one of the genuine 
masters to begin writing under a nom-de-plume^ and 
just see how he would get on." 

''For the state of things you mention practical and 
absolute anonymity seems to me the only cure. Buy 
everything on its merits, and put an end to log-rolling." 
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^^But, my dear mas," Raid Mrs. Denia, laughing, 
'^you would snuff out all the second and third raters at 
one swoop. The little need of fame attaching to their 
names through the efforts of the Camp is as the breath 
of life to them. Goodness knows, they are keen 
enough after their rate per thousand words, and will 
use any possible means to screw it up another half- 
guinea, but their hunger for 'notices' is simply appall- 
ing, and there is simply nothing they won't do to get a 
mention either of themselves or their books in a decent 
paper." 

''And the Camp, what is the Camp?" 

"The Log-rollers, you know. For short we call 
theni the Camp. There are about a dozen of them. 
They all write more or less, and all more or less badly, 
and they all have positions on, ore an bring influence to 
bear on friends who have positions on, various papers in 
London and the provinces. And these leaders of public 
opinion make a point of puffing their friends' wares, 
simply because they are their friends, and quite irrespec- 
tive of their merits. One man I know writes a book 
column for half-a-dozen papers in different parts of the 
country. I spot them in my exchanges, identically the 
same notice in each paper. That man influences the 
literary taste of six different counties. He is a promi- 
nent member of the Camp. In their editorial or sub- 
editorial capacities they accept, or put forward for accep- 
tance, one another's stories and articles, and so the little 
game goes round and round in a circle, and honest 
endeavor gets but a very poor show."" 

"But surely this appalling state of things does not 
obtain everywhere — on the big dailies for instance?" 

" Well, no, not generally, and yet, somehow, the 
Camp occasionally manages to nobble one or the other 
of them. By some happy fluke^ I suppose. They miss 
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no chance, and are always on the look-out. If they 
put half the go into their writing that they put into the 
endeavor to get notices of it, it would be much better 
worth anybody else's reading." 

''That is all extremely interesting, and very abom- 
inable/' said Black, rising. ''lam not sure which has 
been most refreshing, Mrs. Denia, your delicious tea or 
the eye-openers you have been giving me. I feel quite 
braced up. The prospect of something to fight against 
always makes me feel good. Now I must run away, 
or Deuchars will be tying things up in a knot.'' 

"Now that you have found your way here we will 
hope to see you again," said Mrs. Denia. "Mabel and 
I always have tea and a half-hour's talk and rest about 
this time. By the way, Mabel, give Mr. Black a card 
for our next 'At Home.' If you care to come up, I 
will make you personally acquainted with some of the 
young lions as they consider themselves — puppies 
would be nearer the mark in most cases. And if you 
don't care for that, there are generally two, or three 
men and women there who are worth knowing. It 
will all be in the way of experience anyhow," she said 
with a smile. 

"I shall be delighted," said Black, "to share your 
bird's-eye view of the literary comedy, and I will cer- 
tainly come." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

MY DAUGHTER, OH, MY DAUGHTER I 

JiMMiE MacAlpine and Flora were away in the 
Highlands on their honeymoon. 

Mrs. Farquhar had — as Mrs. Delia Denia might have 
said, in a jocular moment, in the privacy of her owa 
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office, and under the genial influence of a cup of Mabel 
Dean's tea — spread herself over the wedding, and had 
taken very great deal more delight out of it than she 
had done out of her own. 

She had taken Flora straight to her own mother's 
house, and kept her there, what time indeed the two 
younger ladies were not out "chopping and fitting and 
trying on, and carrying out the natural and necessary 
round of pre-nuptial preparations. 

Under her delighted supervision all the arrangements 
were excellently well made, and all went merry as a 
marriage bell, and when she and Adam Black turned 
from watching the back of the carriage which bore 
away the happy pair, she said, with hearty emphasis, 
"Now I have thoroughly enjoyed that. I hope they 
will 1)0 very happy. Cousin Flora is delightful. And 
you really think Mr. MacAlpine's future is pretty cer- 
tain, Mr. Black?" 

"As far as anything mortal is certain, Mrs. Farqu 
bar, I consider it beyond doubt. His wife will be th^^ 
making of him. Jimmie is wonderfully clever witK 
his fingers, and his wife will supply all the imagina- 
tion necessary." 

"Now we must get the Sky Parlour all niooly fixed up 
before they return. That is the only thing that disap- 
points me just a wee bit. I would have liked to see 
them settled in a nice little house of their own. But 
Flora would not hear of it. We almost quarrelled 
about it." 

"It is just that strong strain of imagination and sen- 
timent that will make her the best helpmeet in the 
world for Jimmie. When will you come up to plot 
and plan?" 

"To-morrow; I am just a little bit too tirad to-day, 
a wedding always takes it out of me," 
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**Then at five o'clock I will be there.'* 

"You have heard nothing from Flora's father?" 

^'Not a word. I am looking forward to him turning 
up one of these days. I hope it will be before they 
come back. ' ' 

"I sincerely hope so. Then — to-morrow at five — au 
revoirP^ 

They transformed the Sky Parlour, knocking down 
partitions and erecting new ones, and getting in more 
furniture, so that Adam Black himself hardly knew the 
place. But when it was all finished he found himself 
in possession ^of a good-sized study-bedroom at the far 
end of the big flat, while the rest of the space had de- 
veloped into a large saloon, a small, cosy sitting-room 
overlooking the river for Flora, and a couple of good- 
sized bedrooms, in addition to the studio and kitchen. 

Just three days before the return of the MacAlpines, 
Adam Black was sitting smoking and writing in his 
new quarters at home. He had been busy all evening 
fixing up framed sketches round the walls of Flora's 
room and the great parlour, and it all looked very fine 
and luxurious. 

It was nine o'clock, and having finished his work, he 
had sat down for a couple of hours' enjoyment with 
pipe and pen, when an imperative knock on the outer 
door brought him to his feet. 

"Now, who is this?" he said to himself. "The Mac- 
donald for a dolkr ! ^My daughter, oh, my daughter I' " 
He fiung open the door and Sir James Macdonald 
strode in. 

"I beg your pardon?" said Black questioningly. 

"You are Mr. Adam Black," said the other, scowl- 
ing at him from under his black brows. 

"At your service." 

"I want to know where my daughter is?" 
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"I beg your pardon," said Black questioningly. 

*'My daughter, Miss Flora Maodonald, where is 
she?" 

^^Your daughter. Miss Flora Macdonald? Let me 
see, I do not think I know anyone of that name." 

"Come, sir, no nonsense! Where is Miss Mac- 
donald?" 

"I am sure I cannot say. If you are her father you 
surely ought to know better than anyone else." 

"If I am her father!" said Sir James, stamping 
angrily. 

"Would you mind stamping on the rug if you must 
do it," interjected Black in a concerned tone. "You 
see that varnish it hardly dry yet, and if you go on 
that way I shall have to do it all over again." 

"Don't trifle with me, sir," said the irate father; "I 
won't stand it." 

"Pray take a seat," said Black; "it will save the 
varnish at any rate." 

"No, I will not take a seat. Will you tell me, or 
will you not, where my daughter is?" 

"I know nothing of the whereabouts of any Miss 
Flora Macdonald, I assure you." 

"Don't quibble, sir. Do you know where my daugh- 
ter is, under that or any other name?" 

**My dear sir, how can I possibly tell if I know your 
daughter under any other name? Is she or are you in 
the habit of passing by any other name? Perhaps that 
might assist me." 

"Then you refuse to give me any information?" 

"Most distinctly and decidedly. Pray mind the var- 
nish. One hundred and sixteen steps. If the woman 
has left, perhaps you would kindly pull the door to 
after you. Good night ! Sorry there is no lift. " 

He held a lamp over the stair head to assist the 
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angry man in his descent, lest he should land in a heap 
at the bottom. He reached it safely, however, and 
pulled the door to with a bang that sent thunderous 
echoes up the stairs. 

^^ Thanks I" said Black as he re-entered his castle and 
locked the door. ^^I was afraid you might be mad 
enough and small enough to leave it open. There is 
good blood in you, if you are a bad lot. My daughter, 
oh, my daughter!" 

^^So," he said, as he settled down again to his writ- 
ing, ^'the bold bad baronet [has been and gone, and no 
blood has stained the heather — or the carpets. But I 
wish he hadn't been quite so rough on the varnish." 

Three nights later Jimmie led his blushing bride 
triumphantly up the hundred and sixteen stairs, down 
which her ang^y father had cursed his way that other 
night. 

They were received at the top by Adam Black, and 
John Biggleswade, and old Mr. Biggleswade, and An- 
drew Maclachlan, and Mr. and Mrs. Farquhar, and 
Mrs. Jones. 

Then was the air of the old stairhead brilliant and 
oorruscating with welcomes and laughter, and the lights 
of many candles, for Adam Black had thoughtfully 
fixed exactly one hundred and sixteen farthing dips, 
one for every stair, all the way up the deep black well, 
and old Mr. Biggleswade was trembling in his boots 
for fear his big building should vanish in a general 
conflagration. Adam had started lighting his candles 
ten minutes before the travellers were due, and finished 
the last one as they reached the last stair but four, and 
just had time to turn at the top step and extend to them 
the hearty hand of welcome. 

Old Cluny Macbiggleswade, sinking for the mo- 
ment his fears of a holocaust, followed Mrs. Farquhar's 
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example and kissed the sweet rosy face of the bride, 
and Uncle Andrew did the same, and John Biggles- 
wade audibly expressed regret that he was not as old 
as his own father. Then when Florae had shaken Mrs. 
Jones's honest red hand, Adam led the mistress of the 
mansion to her own cosy boudoir, and flung open the 
door, saying, ^^'The Queen comes to her own again," 
and was more than repaid for all his labours by the 
gleam of grateful thanks she bestowed upon him as 
she looked round with eyes which shone with happy 
tears. 

When they got seated at table old Mr. Biggleswade 
had disappeared, but he came in presently, panting like 
a steam pump, from running down and up two hun- 
dred and thirty-two stairs and blowing out one hxmdred 
and sixteen candles. 

^^I clean forgot those candles," said Adam blankly. 

"Knew you would — ^that's why I went" — panted the 
old man-^' 'never enjoyed — anything so much — as blow- 
ing them out " 

They had a right merry time as they supped on the 
good things provided by Mrs. Jones; and old Mr. Big- 
gleswade, his mind quite at ease now that the candles 
were all out, lot himself go to such an extent that his 
son looked apprehensively at him more than once, and 
told himself, with a sense of jubilant awe, that the 
governor was getting nearer elevated than ever he had 
seen him before. But it was not the champagne, which 
the old gentleman had insisted on sending up himself, 
but a general sense of extreme happiness and hilarity 
such as he had not experienced for very many years, 
which filled him like new wine, and set his jolly old 
head spinning and his soft old heart a-jumping. 

When Flora picked up her napkin she found an en- 
velope below it, and on opening it there fell out ^ 
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cheque for one hundred pounds, and a shaky little note 
from old Mr. Biggies wade, saying, *'I could not be at 
the wedding as I was out of England. Pray accept the 
very heartiest best wishes of— Cluny Macpherson." 
And Flora jumped up and ran round the table, and 
thanked him with a kiss, which for a moment set his 
clock back forty years, and apparently gave him a slight 
cold in the nose. 

A night to be marked with a big white stone — a 
night never forgotten by any of them. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AMONQ THB LITTLE TIN GODS. 

The newly-married pair had been at home just a 
week. 

The joint menagrg, under Flora's skilful management, 
ran like clockwork. That is to say, nothing was seen 
but results, and the results were always most satisfac- 
tory and delightful. 

Probably not one of the three had ever so thoroughly 
enjoyed all the charm of home life as they were doing 
at this time. No matter what the weather might be 
outside, it was always sunshine in the Sky Parlour, from 
the time Flora poured out their coffee in the morning, 
till she tripped away at night, with a comprehensive 
kiss thrown from her dainty finger tips as she disap- 
peared through the curtained doorway, and left them to 
their pipes and their talk, and even when she was not 
there the fragrance of her sweet presence seemed to fill 
the room. 

When they were together they were like three big 
^appy schopj cbildr^u playing at housekeeping, and 
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when Adam, in the midst of his tough fight in Wessex 
Street, thought of the haven of rest awaiting him as 
soon as his work was done, he gave a g^reat thankful 
sigh because things had gone so marvellously well with 
them, and struck into his work with renewed vigor. 

The night of Mrs. Denials ** At Home'* came round, 
and so enamoured was he of the novel delights of his 
own home, that he was half tempted to forego the en- 
gagement, and slip away to Millbank Street. 

But a little note came across during the afternoon, 
saying : 

"Don't forget my *At Home' to-night.— D. D." 
And he judged from that that the little lady would be 
disappointed if he failed to turn ;up, and so he decided 
to go, though his thoughts turned fondly toward the 
pleasures of the Sky Parlour. 

Eight o'clock, however, found him mounting the 
stairs of Burlington Mansions in quest of the top flat. 

There were eighty-four stairs in all, and the lift was 
under repair, and before he reached the top the long 
ascent had made him feel quite at home. 

Mrs. Delia Denia greeted him warmly and gra- 
ciously in the doorway of the front room. 

"So glad you have come," she said; "I was afraid 
you might forget all about it in the pressure of busi- 
ness." 

"No, I had not forgotten," he replied, "I have been 
quite'looking forward to the prospect of meeting some 
of your choice specimens of lion pups." 

He passed on into the rooms and foimd them buzzing 
and humming with the chatter and laughter of the as- 
sembled guests, mostly young men gathered in groups 
round one or other of the ladies, who seemed to Black 
to be there to act the part of appreciative audience to 
the flow of humour and satirical small-talk and prof^ 
^ional cbit-pb^t whio^ circled round them^ _.. .-'-^ 
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Mabel Dean approached him with a query as to his 
leaoiDgs towards tea or cojffee, and having satisfied his 
requirements in that respect, and supplemented them 
with a frail mustard-and-cress sandwich — which im- 
pressed him as about the most impalpable and unsatis- 
factory form of nutriment he had yet encountered, and 
left him devoutly thankful for the substantial lunch he 
had made in the City — she flitted away to minister to the 
wants of a later arrival. 

Not having yet had time to find out if he had any 
acquaintances there, Black moved quietly to a comer, 
and stood nibbling his ephemeral sandwich, and sip- 
ping his coffee, and taking in the salient points of the 
assemblage. 

One or two of the ladies, he noticed, wore exceedingly 
tasteful costumes, and these seemed somewhat bewil- 
dered by the rattle of talk around them. Two or three 
of the others were less distinctly careful of their ap- 
pearance, and these occasionally joined in the conver- 
sation of the circles of which they formed the centres. 
Two, who wore aggressively ugly gowns of the "greeny- 
yellowy" type, he set down as of artistic temperament, 
from the fact that several of their cavaliers wore velvet 
jackets, and very flowing neckties, and somewhat in- 
tractable hair. He found afterwards ihat these were 
only artists in embryo, not having yet * arrived,' while 
the two neatest dandies in the room, whom he had set 
down as rising young stockbrokers, or something 
equally lucrative in the City, were hard-working black- 
and-white artists whose names were household words 
throughout the land. These seemed right merry fellows, 
and their laughter rose above the surrounding chatter 
with a careless ring that told of hearts untroubled and 
free from worries. 

fTear to Black stood a young man who attracted his 
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attention by his sphinx-like gravity and unusual si- 
lence. His arms were loosely folded, his coat fitted ex- 
ceedingly badly^ his trousers still worse, and they were 
very short and ill-made. There was an uncouthness 
about him which Adam at first took to be natural, and 
later decided to be studied. His features were very 
pronounced ; even his admirers had to acknowledge so 
much. His enemies described him as beastly ugly. 
They were both right. His eyes were very black, and 
had an absent, far-away look in their sleepy depths — so 
far as they could be seen, for their owner's whim rarely 
permitted them to be more than half open — as though 
the soul within was away busily probing into hidden 
mysteries. He said an occasional word or two in reply 
to the sallies of those around him, and his pronounce- 
ments generally provoked a spurt of laughter. He 
never laughed himself, and when the ghost of a dry 
smile dipped the corners of his lips occasionally, it did 
not enhance his beauty. 

" Well, what do you think of them?'* whispered Mrs. 
Delia Denia, at Adam's elbow. 

*^ Individually, or as a whole?" he asked with a smile. 

"Either?— both?" 

"As a whole they strike me as somewhat frivolous. 
Individually some of them appear interesting. Mephis- 
topheles, for instance, now who is he?" 

"Why, that's Pragenell. Have you not met him be- 
fore?" 

"Oh, that's Pragenell, is it? No, I've never met him 
except in his book, and then I don't think I quite 
understood him, so I could hardly presume upon that 
as a basis of acquaintance." 

"That's just what I tell him. If he'd write so that 
people could understand him he'd get on twice as fast. 
JHe says he doesn't write for people to understand^ but 
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just to please himself, and he doesn't want to get on. 
Getting on, he sajs, is the beginning of the end. A 
man produces his very best work when he's struggling. 
When he begms to get on then his work begins to fall 
off. That's Pragenell all over, and just the kind of 
thing he delights in saying. I am quite sure he felt 
happy for a week when he had worked that off on to 
me." 

^'I'm not at all sure he's not right all the same," 
said Black. ^^ Who's the cheerful youth talking to 
him?" 

"Oh, that's Cherry— Cherry of The Looking Glass 
Julian Palamont's right-hand man and chief worship- 
per — a dreadful little log-roller, but amusing. I can- 
not conceive anything Charles Cherry would not do to 
get a good notice when he has a new book coming out. 
I have talked to him like a mother, but he assures me 
it is the only way to build up a literary reputation 
now-a-days. So he pops in his little seeds wherever he 
goes, and cultivates pars as assiduously as a gardener 
does his cabbages." 

"And he reaps his reward. I see books of his con- 
stantly noticed." 

"Yes. He's got a typewriter, and books seem to flow 
out of his finger tips, but they are like the cabbages, 
thin and not over satisfying. The two extremes meet 
there. Pragenell goes in for quality, Cherry for quan- 
tity, and neither of them quite hits the public. I'll in- 
troduce you and you* can get below the surface." 

She moved forward and Adam followed her. 

"Mr. Pragenell, allow me to introduce to you Mr 
Adam Black. Mr. Black — Mr. Cherry," and Mrs. 
Delia flitted away. 

"'Lighted I" murmured Pragenell, without moving 
his lips, and looking over Adaqpi's left shoulder ^t 9om9 
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object five thousand miles away, at the same time ez- 
tendiDg a hand without destroying his pose by unfold- 
ing his arms. The hand was limp and lifeless, and 
unresponsive, and Adam dropped it as if it had been 
an unexpected toad, and it slid into its place again 
under the other arm. Cherry's greeting, howeVer, was 
warm to effusion. 

^'Been in town long, Mr. Black, or are you just favor- 
ing the metropolis with a visit?" 

**0h, I've been here several years," said Black. 

'*0h, indeed, I don't think we've had the pleasure of 
meeting before. What line do you take up?" 

'^I'm at the business end of the machine at present. 
I run The Point of Fiew with Deuchars." 

^'Oh, ahl queer fellow Deuchars. The weak point 
in The Point of View is its *Book notes.' When you 
want them done properly, Mr. Black, ask Deuchars to 
apply to me. Excuse me, there's a man I want to 
speak to," and he slipped away and boarded a tall dark 
man on the other side of the room. 

"Jones, of The Telephone^^^ murmured Pragenell, 
"Cherry — new book — next week— smoothing the in- 
fant's course with a ^u' or without, Mr. Black, as you 
choose" — the dark eyes opened wider for a second, and 
shot a whimsical flash at Adam — "Cherry's little books 
start out with the longer word and end with the 
shorter." 

Adam laughed at ttie concise summing up of the 
little man, and said, "I have not tried any of them." 

"Don't," murmured Pragenell again "Pity Cherry 
can't say the same." 

"Aren't you rather hard on him?" 

"No. Nothing to be hard on — too flabby. But jro\;i 
write yourself, Mr. Black?" 

•* Ah, what m«ikes jo\x thinlf tbftt?'^ 
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*^Came acsross an article of yours — year ago — in 
'Blackwood' — interested me — found out name of 
writer." 

^'I have been too busy lately to write," said Adam. 
'^I found the period of probation too long. I had to 
earn my living." 

''Devil of a nuisance earning one's living, buttlie 
best conditions for writing," said Pragenell quietly. 
"Going to drop writing?" 

"I hope not. But it must depend on circumstances." 

"Wouldn't if I were you. Man who can write ought 
to write — devil of it is — people who can't write will 
write. Hence — " and he unloosened a reluctant hand 
for a second, and with a comprehensive two-inch wave 
brought the chattering crowd under his ban. 

"Hello, Pragenell I What are you doing starring in 
the provinces?" It was a somewhat heavily- built, 
under-sized man who came up and broke in upon them 
with assured abruptness. 

"Why but in the hope of meeting Mr. Campbell 
Gordon?" 

"And what can C. G. do for you?" 

"Stop putting the same par. about me in every paper 
be writes for. Folks are beginning to think I inspire 
them myself." 

"So you do, dear boy, so you do. But you can't help 
it. But if you don't get the same par. you can't have 
any. Haven't time to write a fresh one for each paper. ' ' 

"Busy?" 

"Busy I — over head and ears 1 — Three new guide-books 
just coming out, and doing an average of twenty books 
a week." 

"Poor books I" murmured Pragenell. 

"Yes, most of 'em," said C. G., with lack of under- 
tjt^nding. "Hardly worth wasting my time on. But 
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they've got to be done all the same, and with twenty 
papers all over the country depending on one for their 
literary column it's got to be turned out. But it's a 
devil of a grind. Think somtimes my brain won't 
stand it. I'll have to take to writing books myself for 
a change." 

^'Shouldn't drop the reviewing in that case if I were 
you. Give you mighty big chance." 

"That's so." 

"Know Mr. Black?" asked Pragenell by way of re- 
lieving himselt of Gordon. 

"Curious thing if I don't," said the other. "Where 
have we met, Mr. Black? There are not many people 
connected with literary matters that I haven't met at 
some time or other. ' ' 

"I don't think I have had the pleasui'e," said Adam. 
"My work is chiefly on the business side at present. I 
am with Deuchars on The Point of View.^* 

"Oh, ah, I thought I must know youl You're mak- 
ing quite a success of it, aren't you?" 

"Yes, it's going very well." 

"The one weak thing I notice in it is its literary 
notes. You ought to bring them up to the general level 
of the paper. You're not half comprehensive enough. 
You need a man who mixes with everybody, and knows 
all that's doing and going to be done. Now I write 
for no less than twenty different papers in different 
parts of the country, and in order to get my [stuff I 
make a point of knowing everybody worth knowing. 
Whenever you are thinking of making a change" — his 
eyes had been roving round the rooms all the time he 
was speaking, now they chanced on a man he wanted 
to speak to — "don't forget C. G. Awfully pleased to 
have met you. Give me a call any Thursday night. 
Generally have a few friends up. Glad to see you I" 
and he darted off after other prey. 
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"Poor books! Poor authors! Poor papers!'^ mur-* 
mured Prageuell. ''It's a seamy little world this — at 
the bottom, Mr. Black." 

**Like most others, I suppose/' said Adam, ''on the 
higher planes the seams are less apparent probably." 

^'On the mountain tops the air is pure and strong, 
and there are no gnats, but it's a long and arduous 
climb for most of us. Well, I must go. We shall 
meet again, Mr. Black." 

He crossed over to Mrs. Denia and stood and chatted 
with for her a minute or two and then disappeared, and 
presently Black followed his example, bearing with 
him his hostess's regrets that there had been no one 
there more worth knowing. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THS APPBBGIATION OF AN HONEST MAN. 

In the early life of most papers, as in the infancy of 
most children, there come times of anxiety and sus- 
pense, when those responsible for the youngster wear 
long faces, and feel its pulse, and look at its tongue, 
and shake their heads nervously, and wonder if it will 
pull through, and if it will be good for much if it does. 

Then the manager of the paper, if he knows his busi- 
ness, like that cheery omniscient, the family doctor, by 
a series of mild exaggerations and gentle minimisa- 
tions, and by the effective maintenance of an optimistic 
face, when at times his heart is sick and heavy, drives 
away the fears of the parents, assures them that the 
patient is making steady progress, and generally hear- 
tens them up to a continuance of the fight. 

"We are getting on nicely," says the Doctor; "quite 
as well as could be expected under the circumstances. " 
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^'Returns seem heavy/' says the Manager, '^but then 
they don't represent the actual returns for this week. 
You see, some of the agents only send in their returns 
once a month or once in two months. Our actual net 
sales are twenty-five per cent, better than The Looking 
Olasa was' doing in its tenth week. And as for adver- 
tisements, they do look thin, but they are coming all 
right. We have heaps of promises. Folks are just 
holding off till they're quite sure we've come to stay. 
And, anyhow, we are doing infinitely better than Uie 
Mirror did for instance. Why, it was four months be- 
fore they got a single paying advertisement, and we 
haven't more than half-a-dozen dummies in the whole 
paper. Everything is going all right if only you'll 
just have patience." 

If, during the crisis, the proprietors of the paper have 
a substantial balance at the bank, they can, with easy 
minds, go on feeding their offspring with golden pills, 
until it is strong enough to stand alone and earn its 
own living, and something more besides. Just as 
those other parents, if they carry a balance to their 
credit in another place, and await the event with hope 
and confidence. 

But should this credit balance in either case be 
a-wanting, then indeed the unfortunate parents have a 
sorry time of it. 

And this was just what happened in the case of 
Deuchars' bantling. The Point of VieWy when it was 
just turning four months old. 

Whether he had ever been promised the amount of 
capital he named to Black at their first interview, and 
whether, as he asserted, one of ^is backers fell away — 
a by no means uncommon thing for backers to do, un- 
less the links are very carefully rivetted — or whether, 
as Black began to fear, Mr. John Deuchars was some- 
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what inclined to 'Halk through his hat," as Major 
Bonelly would have said, it was difficult to say. But 
the results in any case were the same. Before the tide 
had time to turo and the [revenue to come flowing in, 
the outgoing ebb, representing all the multitudinous 
expenses incidental to the starting of a paper, exposed 
the woeful bareness [oi the land, and the time came at 
last when even Deuchars' happy-go-lucky nonchalance 
could no longer view with equanimity the accumulat- 
ing pile of unpaid accounts which, in the natural course 
of things, should have been paid out of capital, the 
capital which he had stated he possessed,. but which 
now that it was wanted was not forthcoming. 

"Can't we get any cash in, Black?" he asked; "this 
sudden backing down of Dempster knocks the bottom 
out of things, and floors me entirely." 

"Do you mean to say he has really gone back on 
you?" 

"I'm afraid he has. He's on the Stock Exchange 
you know, and this slump in South Americans is crip- 
pling him. What the devil are we to do?" 

He ran his flngers despairingly through his hair, and 
propped his head in his hands, and looked gloomily at 
Adam. 

"It leaves us in a nasty hole," said Black. 

"A very nasty hole. And you say the paper is a safe 
thing if we can only hang on?" 

"If we can hang on long enough. Can't you get 
anyone to take Dempster's place?" 

"I've been trying, but they're all having a sick time 
in the City, and every man I've spoken to vows he's on 
the verge of bankruptcy. Gad I I don't know what to 
do." 

"I've no doubt you could sell out to Terrapin or the 
Crabtrees." 
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''I'd sooner stop the paper, and let everything go 
smash. Terrapin's a decent old fellow, but I couldn't 
stand Palamont dancing on my grave, especially after 
the way I've been going for him lately. No, sirl" 
He drummed meditatively on the table, and said at 
last, "Well, I'll chew things over during the night, 
and we'll talk it over again in the morning. If there's 
a way out I'll find it or make it." 

The following morning he came in and said to Adam : 

''Just have a list made, Black, of all our creditors, 
and write them asking them to meet me here next Mon- 
day at three." 

"What's your plan?" 

"I think, if you don't mind, it will be better you 
should not know it till the rest do. It will put you in a 
better position with them." 

And with that Adam Black had to rest content ane 
possess his soul in such patience as he could till Mon- 
day came round. 

Three o'clock Monday found Deuchars' private office 
filled with a buzzing crowd of folks to whom The Point 
of View owed money, and as they arrived, one after 
another, they besieged Black with questions as to the 
meaning of it. 

To all he could only give the same reply: "Mr. Deu- 
ohars wants to say something to you, but what it is I 
know no more than you do. He'll be here in a few 
minutes, I expect." 

Prompt on the stroke of three Deuchars walked in 
and sat down in his editorial chair. He was slightly 
pale, and was evidently holding himself with a tight 
hand. 

He faced his creditors and said quietly: 

"Gentlemen, I have asked you to meet me Jiere to 
discuss the situation. The man who was backing me 
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fiDancially on this paper finds himself unable to con- 
tinue doing 80. There aire two courses open to you. 
Assist me to carry it on, or [ will close it up. How 
far such success as it ,has [achieved may be due to my 
work on the paper it may be difficult to decide; but I 
am not inclined to sell it, and if you decide not to help 
me, I shall, so far as I can, make an end of it. Adam 
Black there, in whom I know you all have confidence, 
tells me it is a safe property if only we can hang on 
long enough. I have not informed him as to my inten- 
tions in meeting you to-day. I thought it better that 
he should hear my idea at the same time as yourselves. 
If you like to put him in charge of the paper until such 
time as you are all paid in full with interest, and give 
me a reasonable salary meanwhile, and undertake to 
support us, I will pledge myself to do my utmost to 
make a success of it. My confidence in Black is as 
great as your own, and on these lines I am willing to 
put myself absolutely into his hands and yours. Now, 
I would like you to decide the matter before you leave 
this room, and I will leave you with Black so that you 
can talk it over. ' ' 

^*Well, I'll be hanged I" said one, as Deuchars left 
the room, ^'for cool cheek that beats all. Adam Black, 
what do you know of all this? Is it a put up job?" 

"Don't be an ass, Qolding,'* said another; "you 
ought to know Black by this time." 

"No good saying *don't bean ass,* '* said Qolding 
warmly, "I am an ass, and the proof of it is that Mr. 
John Deuchars owes me £500 for paper supplied. 
All the same, Black, I had no intention of casting any 
refiection on you. Suppose you tell us what you think 
of it all." 

"It has taken me as much by surprise as any of 
you," said Adam simply. "Deuchars assured me 
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when he asked me to take the management that he had 
a capital of £5,000 at call. His backer was a Stock 
Exchange man, he tells me, and we all know, of 
course, that the City is having a pretty rough time just 
now. This paper is all right, and can be made into a 
good property. Stay, I will show you the exact position 
of things.'' 

He had in the books, and satisfied them that there 
was solid foundation for his statements. The circula- 
tion had touched bottom, and was steadily rising every 
week. The advertisements also were on the increase. 
The position, in short, looked decidedly healthy and the 
prospects good. 

After considerable discussion a scheme was formu- 
lated, on the basis of a small limited company, by 
which the shares were mostly held in trust for the pres- 
ent creditors, who all agreed to continue their support of 
the business. Deuchars was guaranteed his salary, 
and the reversion of a considerable holding when the 
liabilities were cleared off, and the profits on one quar- 
ter of the total number of shares were allotted to Adam 
Black, so long as he continued in the management of 
the business. This was the suggestion and wish of the 
meeting, and Golding, the paper maker, voiced the 
ideas of the rest, when he wound up with : 

*'Now, Mr. Black, we practically leave ourselves in 
your hands. You know we all have faith in you, and 
we count on you keeping Deuchars up to the mark. 
May we count on you seeing us through?" 

**I'll stick to the ship till it's in smooth water," said 
Adam modestly, ^^and your expressions of confidence 
are very pleasant to me. But I ought to say that this 
business end of the stick is not the one to which my 
wishes run, and that I have been forced into it some- 
what against my will. However, I'll do everything in 
my j)0wer to pull you through all right" 
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** Don't misB your vocation, Black. Tou were bom 
to run a paper," eaid Golding. 

**Maybe," said Adam, "but I would like to run it 
from tbe other end." 

Deuchars had the good sense to fall in with the pro- 
posals made. He and Adam Black flung themselves 
body and soul into the business, and no one ever j* had_ 
cause to regret the outcome of that afternoon's meeting. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

JUST LIKE ADAM BLACK. 

For a whole year Adam Black slogged hard at The 
Point of View. The work was heavy and unremitting, 
but, performed under the vezy best conditions of free- 
dom from worry in town, and absolute comfort and 
enjoyment at home, the results were almost commen- 
surate with the expenditure of brain and energy. 

Deuchars he kept within bounds and up to high 
pressure by sheer force of will. Many a clash they 
had, and more than once came to close grips, but Black 
always came out top, and Deuchars survived to be 
grateful to him. 

The result of the twelve months* hard labour left the 
paper on a sound paying basis, rapidly liquidating its 
old liabilities, and with very good prospects ahead. 

During this period of close application to purely busi- 
ness matters Black found little time for writing. 

The fight on the lower plane took so much out of 
him, that when he reached home at night he was too 
weary to take up his pen and concentrate his mind on 
the higher things. He would lie and smoke and talk 
with the others, and with any friends who dropped in, 
and drew the greatest enjoyment and refreshment from 
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Flora's singing and playing. For they had bought her 
a piano, and the Sky Parlour knew the added charm of 
music. 

Andy in the summer days and the short twilight 
nights, the stolid grimy occupants of the barges and 
coal-floats that drifted up and down past Westminster 
became aware of a new sensation, and held their cutties 
in suspense lest a movement on their part should cause 
them to sacrifice one single note of the glorious golden 
tones which stirred up ancient memories in their dust 
heaps of brains, and filled their disreputable old minds 
with strange thoughts, so that they forgot to blaspheme 
when they collided with one another about that spot, 
and spat sentimentally, and drew the backs of their 
rough, black hands meditatively across their weather- 
beaten noses at thoughts of ^^missuses and kids," and 
by-gone mothers and such like. 

And the dwellers in the neighbourhood collected of an 
evening in front of Biggleswades and leaned over the' 
wall abutting on the river and listened to the music. 
That space in front of Biggleswades, in fact, became 
the fashionable lounge and promenade for the whole 
district — the Pier-head — the Rotten Row — the Hyde 
Park with its Church Parade. 

One of Adam Black's cherished reminiscences of 
this time was of that night when he threw on his hat to 
take a letter to the post, and hanging on to the handle 
of the half-opened door so as not to miss the end of 
Flora's song, he became aware of a suppressed fluttering 
and rustling in the dark well of the staircase, like the 
movement of disturbed bats in a cave. He quietly closed 
the door, and, striking a vesta on his boot, looked down 
upon a series of dwindling rows of little white faces 
and sparkling eyes all up-turned towards him — tiny 
grimy hands folded enjoyably on tiny ragged laps^ or 
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thrown proteoticgly round still smaller members of the 
oommunity, and no feet visible, for feet are warmer 
things to sit on than stone steps. 

'^ Welly well I'' he said with a quiet laugh. 

'^Please, Mister, we wants to hear the moosic," piped 
a tiny voice. 

*^A11 right! You sit quiet till I come back," he 
whispered, and then he picked precarious passage among 
them and sped away. He snapped the catch of the 
street door lest a sudden panic should put them all to 
flight before his return. 

He was back inside ten minutes, bringing with him 
several large paper bags. 

**Now," he whispered to the expectant children, 
**all of you come up here on to the landing, and when 
I open the door we'll all go in." 

*^But will she let us?" gasped the former spokes- 
woman. 

•'Yes, I think she'll let us. We'll try anyway. 
Now are you all ready? Then, march I" 

He threw open the door, and the ragged band passed 
into fairyland, three of them carrying each a solemn, 
wide-eyed infant, extracting thin comfort from its 
thumb, the rest dragging shy, reluctant juniors by the 
hand, all their mouths wide open, and all their eyes 
like saucers. 

Mrs. Flora broke off suddenly in the middle of a 
note, and jumped up at this unexpected invasion. 

"Hel — lo?" said Jimmie, who was lying in a long 
cane chair smoking, ''and who may you all be?" 

But their eyes were busy on the soft drapings and 
hangings, the softly-shaded lamp, the pictures on the 
walls, and the beautiful lady in the dove-coloured dress 
by the piano, and they only gaped at him in reply. 

Tb«i| \^\ l»i9 Yi9it9r9 ishQul^ be put tQ nh^rn© ^4 
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confusion. Black, who had been enjoying the scene 
through the slit of the door, opened it and came in. 

^^I knew you must be at the bottom of this, Adam," 
laughed Flora. 

^^ These young friends of mine wish to make the closer 
acquaintance of the lady who sings," he said. ^^ Allow 
me to introduce you — the lady who sings — appreciative 
audience; appreciative audience — the lady who sings. 
Now you can all sit down on the rugs, and we'll have 
dessert, and then if you ask her very nicely, I've no 
doubt the lady who sings will sing some more for you." 

He opened the large paper bags, and produced sponge 
cakes, and apples and oranges, and peppermint balls. 
They flopped down without needing a second telling, 
and he and Flora made equitable division of the spoils, 
while Jimmie sat and laughed, and took rapid sketches 
of the comical little folks in his pocket-book. 

When they had disposed of all the good things, and 
had stowed away the orange peel in their pockets for 
future consumption, and for proof to their less favoured 
companions of this wonderful story, and had duly 
wiped their mouths on the backs of their hands, and 
had got their sweetie-balls well under weigh inside their 
distended cheeks, so that they all seemed suddenly 
afiClicted with badly-swollen faces, Adam nodded to 
Flora, and Flora sang them half-a-dozen of the songs 
they knew, or ought to have known, and wound up 
with "Auld Lang Syne," which they did not know, 
and then she swung round on the music-stool and said: 

"Now that is enough for one night. Would you like 
to come again?" 

Would they like to come again? What a question! 
Would a drowning man like a plank? Would a 
starving man like a good square meal? Would these 
narrow-cribbed little souls like another glimpse oi 
heaven? Would they likQ to opme af ai» I I 
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It did Dot need the volley of shrill, husky, piping 
vociferations to answer that question. The sparkling 
diamonds in their eyes had answered it before ever it 
was asked. 

"Very well,'* said Mrs. Flora, "then next week, at 
this time, you may all come back, and you may each 
bring one more with you, but" — ^and she shook a little 
white finger at them — "you must all have clean faces 
and clean hands— that is, as clean as they'll come. 
Will you remember?" 

Wouldn't they just remember? They bobbed their 
thanks, and Adam Black took a lamp and went down- 
stairs before them, they chattering and shuffling after 
him with loosened tongues — a ragged tail to his comet 
— ^a tail of quickened, brightened little souls. 

It was a little thing, hardly worth recording perhaps, 
and yet so absolutely characteristic of the man. And 
many a similar deed of kindly thoughtfulness and con- 
sideration, especially for those very far below him, 
gave him golden memory in many a lowly heart, and 
caused his friends, when they beard of these things, to 
say, "Now, isn't that just like Adam Black?" Per- 
haps, who knows, the incense of these gracious little 
deeds was wafted to the nostrils of the higher powers 
and made for his success. For, much as a man may 
deserve success, what man shall say that of his own 
power he can compel it? 

But other results, of a more concrete and tangible 
nature, sprang out of this little episode. 

Mrs. Flora came to be gpreatly interested in her small 
admirers, and before long her Wednesday evenings 
became a recognised and mightily-prized institution in 
the neighbourhood. The admission fee was a pair of 
clean hands and a clean face, and the zeal of cleanliness 
tbat pervaded the neighbourhood of Bi^gleswades on a 
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Wednesday afternoon went a long way towards regen- 
eration. Of their own accord, and in a spirit of emula- 
tion, the children began to spruce themselves up, and 
disport their little attempts at finery, till Flora, with 
the wisdom of exceeding tboughtf ulness, put her dainty 
foot down, and absolutely forbade anything but every- 
day clothes — and clean hands and faces. 

John Biggleswade and old Cluny frequently came up 
to enjoy a Wednesday evening in the Sky Parlour. 

And now and again one or other of Adam's friends 
from the City dropped in and helped the entertainment 
with humorous recitations and songs. On one occasion 
Barclay brought up a big magic lantern and held them 
all breathless with delight. Stewart essayed an ama- 
teur conjuring siancCj but his hand was out, and all his 
tricks went wrong, so he danced them a sword dance 
over four long knives, to Mrs. Flora's bagpipes on the 
piano, and earned rapturous applause. But the thing 
that always pleased them most was Flora's own sweet 
voice, and from their allegiance to her they never 
swerved by so much as the breadth of a hair. 

Later on, to make an end of this matter, a still further 
development took place, and, after much discussion with 
her ministers of state, the Queen of the Sky Parlour 
invited her young guests to come up on a Sunday after- 
noon also. She taught them some hymns, and by her 
winning persuasiveness induced the most self-contained 
and reticent of men, in matters sacred, to talk to them 
for a short quarter of an hour. 

And so the sweetening and uplifting influence of the 
Sky Parlour overflowed into many another less favoured 
home, and who shall say where it' ended? Who, 
indeed, shall set any bound to influence such.as this, ox 
doubt that it is anything less than infinite? 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THB CURIOUS QUEST OF LORD TERRAPIN. 

Lord Terrapin, proprietop of The Looking Glass^ 
was a gentlemanly old heathen of the most advanced 
and polished type. 

For him there was no God but Terrapin, and Terra- 
pin was his prophet. 

His creed was himself, and the ruling passion of his 
life had always been to get his own way absolutely and 
unquestioningly. 

His face, white and immobile, and clean cut as a 
cameo, expressed the most perfect repose, and con- 
cealed a nature that was absolutely volcanic in its sud* 
den outbursts of fury when crossed or thwarted. Pire- 
hearted Hecla, calm and white amid embelting ice and 
snows, belching forth sudden furies of fire and lava — 
that was Nature's type of Lord Terrapin. 

His was a character of sharp contrasts — of perfect 
consistency, from his own point of view — of uncon- 
flicting opposites. His consistency was that of a 
strong man who knew what he wanted, whose will 
brooked no opposition, and cleft its way through all ob- 
stacles. But once the goal attained, he was quick and 
generous to repair any and every wrong unintentionally 
wrought in the passage, and self-centred as he could 
not fail to be, his way through life was gemmed with 
beautiful and kindly deeds. Under different conditions 
he might have been anything, as it was he was Lord 
Terrapin. 

He came into the title before he left school, and into 
his vast estates and the accumulations of his minority as 
soon as he left college— or, to be more exact, he hit ool* 
Jege aa 90oo as h^ (^m^ totQ the money, 
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For full fifty years, from that time to this, he had 
been his own master, and had never suffered control 
from any living being. The amazing thing was that 
he had a single generous instinct left, and he had many. 
His life, beyond its bearing on that of Adam Black, 
does not concern us — fortunately perhaps; it was etched 
in vivid blacks and whites. 

His wife died two years after their marriage. He 
had no children; his title was hungrily waited for by a 
distant branch of the family with whom he held no in- 
tercourse. His nearest relatives in town were the Crab- 
trees, and he hated them with a mortal hatred, 
especially since Sir Charles Crabtree started a journal 
in opposition to The Looking Glass and called it The 
Mirror. 

Lord Terrapin's brougham stopped in front of Messrs, 
W. H. Smith and Son's establishment in the Strand, 
and thereby blocked a long line of cabs an 'buses, for 
half the roadway was up for repairs. The groom 
sprang down and opened the door, and Lord Terrapin 
stepped out and calmly surveyed the objurgative stream 
to which his carriage acted as dam, and said to the 
coachman, ^^Wait," and, with another glance at the 
swelling stream behind, added — ^**round the comer." 

He pushed open the swing door — it was almost too 
much for his frailty — and entered the great hive. 

"I want your manager," he said, in the sharp, 
staccato tones which made people jump to his bidding; 
**I am Lord Terrapin." 

Fortunately the manager was at liberty, and his 
lordship was conducted to his room at once. 

**Mr. White, I believe," he said as he entered, **I 
saw Mr. Smith at the House last night, and he begged 
me to come and see you. He assured me that you 
knQW more about these matters than be did," 
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The manager smiled briefly and bowed. He was a 
man of extreme courtesy and few words. 

**I want you, Mr. White," said Lord Terrapin, **to 
find me a manager for The Looking Glass. I want the 
very best man obtainable." 

^^That is a rather delicate operation, my lord. It 
practically makes me responsible for the management 
of The Looking Glass.^^ 

^'Notatall. I shall make my own enquiries, who- 
ever you recommend. I assume all responsibility. 
Now, who is the very best man you know? He must 
be capable, and, above all things, absolutely trust- 
worthy. I intend to put The Looking Glass ahead of 
every other paper, and so far I have been but indiffer- 
ently served. He must have a backbone, too, and a 
good grip of himself. Palamont is a difficult man to 
work with." 

The manager nodded musingly, and then looked sud- 
denly at Lord Terrapin, with a light in his eye. 

"Ah, you have found himl" said Terrapin. 

"I know just such a man — just the very man you 
want, if you can get him." 

*'A thousand thanks. His name and address?" 

"Adam Black, 27» Wessez Street, Strand. He is 
managing The Point of View for Deuchars — I might 
say — and Deuchars." 

"I don't like Deuchars — Adam Black — " he said 
slowly, as though trying the man's character in his 
name — "it rings right Now tell me what you know 
of him, and who else knows him well?" 

The manager told him briefly what he knew of 
Black, and especially of the confidence in which he was 
held by the creditors of The Point of View. 

"Whether you can get him or not depends entirely, I 
abould say^ on what position The Point of View is in 
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now. If it is all right and on its feet, you may get 
him. If it is not, be won't leave it till it is. That is, 
if I have judged his character rightly." 

^'That is the man I want. If he's all you indicate 
I'll buy The Point of View in order to secure him. 
Now, give me, Mr. White, the names of two others 
who know something of Adam Black?" 

'^I should try Goldings, the paper makers, and 
Greens, the big advertising folks." 

^'Goldings we deal with, and Greens, of course. I 
am infinitely obliged to you, Mr. White. Good-day 1" 

He drove away at once to Goldings and demanded 
audience of the head of the firm. 

"Mr. Golding," he said, **we ought to know one 
another. I am Lord Terrapin, of The Looking Glass. 
You supply most of our paper, I believe." 

Mr. Golding bowed and looked amiable. The Look- 
ing Glass account was a large one and was always 
promptly paid. 

**Now, Mr. Golding, you know most of what is going 
on in publishing and printing circles. I want a man- 
ager for my paper, and I want the very best man ob- 
tainable. Now, who could you recommend to me? I 
want a man in whom I can trust implicitly." 

"Trust Palamont implicitly? — Satisfied with him?" 

"He has his points," 

Golding smiled a dry smile. 

"Yes!" he said, "he has, and the man who has to 
work with him is apt to feel them. Julian Palamont 
is simply a conceited ass. Lord Terrapin, and it's high 
time somebody told you so." 

"I thank you, Mr. Golding, for your refreshing 
frankness. It is because I am determined to improve 
matters that I come to you. But I must tackle my 
difflculties one at a time. The Editorial Department 
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runs fairly well, it is in the management that I am 
badly served at present, and the one I consider abso- 
lutely as important as the other." 

^^That is so/' said Golding, nodding. 

"Can you find me the man I want?" 

"I know just exactly the man for you, Lord Terra- 
pin, but " He rang a bell and summoned his 

head clerk. 

" Jevons," he said, "how do we stand now with The 
Point of Viewf' 

"The account is straight, sir, and they are on regular 
terms of payment. " 

"Then, Lord Terrapin, I know just the man you 
want. But I tell you candidly I would not have given 
you his name had my account with The Point of View 
not been straight. And as a matter of fact, I know he 
would have considered himself bound to the paper he is 
on till he had got it out of the mud and firmly on to its 
legs." 

"Ah I" said Terrapin, "and what is his name, and 
where can I find him?" 

"His name is Adam Black. He is managing The 
Point of View, and he has simply been the salvation 
of it." 

"I have heard of Mr. Black. Perhaps, Mr. Golding, 
you could tell me how to get some further light on his 
character. I am sure you will excuse what may seem 
to you quite unnecessary caution on my part. I am 
determined not to make any mistake in this matter. I 
want to get settled now for good." 

"Let me see," said Qolding musingly. "Yes, I can 
tell you the man who knows Black better, probably, 
than anyone else, and that is John Barclay, at Daw- 
barn's. Black went in there for six months to pick up 
ideas on publishing and that's how Barclay got to know 
him." 
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"I thank you, Mr. Golding. I shall see Mr. Barclay 
at once, and I shall hope to secure your friend. Now I 
have trespassed altogether too noiuch on your time. 
Once more, many thanks. Good-day 1" 

When Lord Terrapin started on a quest his horses' 
feet struck sparks, and the humorous side of this partic- 
ular quest was beginning to grow upon him. 

He drove straight to Dawbarn's, and when he ar- 
rived there the whirlpool was in full swirl flinging out 
its afternoon parcels and loading them into railway 
vans and carts. 

In momentary danger of being smashed to pulp be- 
tween the perambulating piles of literature, he had 
himself conducted to Barclay's office, and was cour- 
teously received by Barclay himself — tall and brown 
and quiet, as usual. 

"Mr. Barclay, I am Lord Terrapin, proprietor of The 
Looking Glass. You have large experience in business 
matters. I want a business manager for my paper. 
Can you find me one? I want a man in whom I can 
have implicit trust, and the berth will be a good one." 

**I know exactly the man who would suit you. Lord 
Terrapin, but whether the position would suit him I am 
not so sure, nor am I quite sure if he will feel himself 
free to accept it. Palamont, you see, has the reputation 
of being a somewhat difficult man to work with, and 
my man would stand no nonsense from him.'^ 

"Gad I he's just the man I want. Absolutely trust- 
worthy?" 

"Absolutely. The straightest man I ever met, and 
one of the cleverest." 

"And his name, Mr. Barclay?" 

"His name is Adam Black. The reason why he may 
not feel at liberty to leave his present post is that he 
imposed on himself the task of setting The Point of 
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View on its feet, and I know he won't quit it till be is 
satisfied it is safe," and he briefly told bis visitor the 
history of The Point of View. 

"Have you seen Mr. White, of Smith's, lately?" 
asked Lord Terrapin abruptly. 

"Not for a couple of years, I should say," said Bar- 
clay, surprised at the disconnectedness of the question. 

"And Mr. Golding, of Qolding and Dodge, the paper 
people, when did you see him last?" 

"I really don't remember. Not for a year at least, I 
should say." 

* ^ Beally I ' ' chuckled his lordship. ' ' This is d istinctly 
funny." 

"Yes?" said Barclay. "Well, you see, I can't say, 
because I don't understand where the joke comes in." 

"I'll tell you," said Terrapin, after a pause. "I 
have been to Mr. White, to Mr. Qolding, and to Mr. 
Barclay, and I have begged each of them to give me 
the name of the very best man they know to fill my 
post, and each of them has given me the name of Mr. 
Adam Black. What do you think of that, Mr. 
Barclay?" 

'^It looks as if he was the man for you." 

^'That's what I think, and I'm going to get him. I 
am very much obliged to you, Mr. Barclay. By-the- 
way, where does Mr. Black live?" 

Barclay furnished him with the address of the Sky 
Parlour, and his lordship took his life in his hands and 
dived into the whirlpooL 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

LORD TERRAPIN CLIMBS MANY STAIRS. 

Lord Terrapin drove straight to the o£Sce of The 
Point of View J and as he had a constitutional objection 
to stairs, he sent his man up to enquire if Mr. Adam 
Black was in. 

Mr. Adam Black was not in, and they could not quite 
say when he would be, so Terrapin drove to his club, 
and ordered the carriage to call back for him at eight 
o'clock. After all, it might be better to approach Black 
on this matter in his own home. It was rather early, 
but he would have some dinner and a smoke, and then 
run down to Westminster afterwards, and put the mat- 
ter through. 

As the carriage drew up in front of Biggleswades 
about half-past eight, the men on the box sat for a 
moment with their faces turned up to the dark sky, till 
a sharp rap on the front window brought the footman 
down with a jump. 

*'What the dev ?'' then my lord's face went up 

too, and he stood gazing upwards with a look of aston- 
ishment, with his arm in the crook of his man's. 

"Why, what on earth is that?" said his lordship. 

"Sounds like 'eaven, me lord," said the man. 

"Don't be a fool, Snell 1 It's someone singing. " 

"And uncommon fine singing too, me lord." 

The upper air was filled with the rich tones of an ex- 
quisite voice, and the rippling accompaniment of music. 
Lord Terrapin stood for a moment under the spell of a 
cherished and half -forgotten memory, and then turned 
and entered the big front door, which stood wide open. 

"We'll go right in, Snell. Your arm again," he 
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said. But at sight of the long flight of stone steps he 
hesitated. It was very dark and extremely unattrac- 
tive. Snell sniffed disapprovingly, and wondered 
vaguely what the deuce his lordship wanted in such a 
place. However, much as his lordship disapproved of 
stairs, there ^seemed nothing for it but to mount them 
or return to his carriage. He regretted having left it 
before he had sent Snell to make enquiries. But to re- 
turn to it now would have been a confession of weak- 
ness, and if there was one thing that Lord Terrapin 
feared and hated more than an other, it was a concession 
of any kind to the one thing against which his indomit- 
able will was powerless — the oncoming of old age, the 
signs of senility and break-up. And, moreover, the 
chords of his old heart were still vibrating to the tones 
of that beautiful voice. He must get to the top and the 
bottom of it. His 'man's arm he used as a matter of 
course, as another man uses a walking-stick, because 
he had been accustomed to it half his life. 

They mounted the stairs slowly, and came at last to 
the door of the offices, where Mrs. Jones was busy 
cleaning. 

^^Ahl" said his lordship, ''here we are at last, thank 
heaven. Stairs were an invention of the devil, Snell." 

**Yes, me lord I" 

Snell pushed open the door» and they looked into the 
long range of offices. 

''Seems a mistake, me lord," ventured Snell. 

Mrs. Jones heard their voices and came out of the 
private office. 

"I want Mr. Adam Black," said Lord Terrapin; 
"where shall I find him?" 

"Higher up, sir," and they turned to tackle the 
stairs again. 

Step by step they mounted, till Lord Terrapin's knees 
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grew lax and shaky, and his tired legs felt as though 
they had been at it for a week. 

"This is awful, Snelll" he gasped. 

"Seems no end to it, me lord," said Snell sympathet- 
ically. 

They crawled slowly heavenward, and Lord Terra- 
pin was beginning to wonder if he would ever reach 
the top alive, when above them there broke out a sud- 
den clamour, a babel of children's voices in animated, 
disjointed discussion, coming nearer and growing 
louder, and mingled with the dot-and-carry-one 
descending tread of many little feet. 

"Good heavens, Snell, where have we got to? Is 
Pandemonium broken loose and coming down on us?" 

"Sounds mighty like it, me lord," said Snell, whose 
knowledge of the locality named was of the vaguest 
"But they seem all children. Night school, I should 
say, me lord." Snell had finished at a night school 
before he took buttons and got his foot on the ladder. 

A light held over the head of the well faintly illum- 
inated the descending stream of children, and Lord 
Terrapin and his man backed up against the wall to let 
them pass. 

The youngsters were mostly too much occupied with 
their own concerns to take notice of the strangeis. One 
of the small girls Carrying a baby, and dragging 
another by the hand, remarked, "Lawks-a-mussyl" and 
another said, "Oh my! see them buttings!" Then 
they clattered and flopped away down the steps and 
streamed out of the front door, and left a still-palpitat- 
ing silence behind them, and the two men turned once 
more to the ascent. 

They were in the shadow of the next flight of stairs, 
and the holder of the lamp, not seeing them, had turned 
away to go back into the room. 
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"Keep himl" gasped Lord Terrapin, and — "Hi, 
there, with the light I" shouted the obedient Snell. 

The light came back and hung over them, and slowly 
they climbed up towards it, and looking up saw it shin- 
ing on the bright, attractive face of Adam Blaek, who 
gazed down upon them in astonishment. 

Lord Terrapin clung to a bannister, and said fervently : 

"Damn those stairs 1 Why the devil can't you have 
a lift, or live on the ground floor?" 

"Can't afford a lift," said Black good-humoredly, 
"and we like to live as near heaven as we can get." 

"Hea\ren!" snapped Terrapin, "that staircase Alls 
my ideas of hell — endless stairs and no top to them. 
Perfect nightmare 1" 

"They are tiring till you get used to them," con- 
ceded Adam. "Won't you come in and sit down?" 

Lord Terrapin entered the room and sat down. 

"Wait outside, Snell," he said, and Snell leaned 
against the top rail and thought, like an ancient pl^ilos- 
opher, how much easier it was to go down than it was 
to come up. 

"You are Mr. Adam Black?" said Terrapin. 

"I am Adam Black — at your service." 

"Sbif/" snapped Terrapin. 

"I beg your pardon?" 

"I take your offer, Adam Black. That is what I 
came for." 

"I'm afraid you go too quick for me," said Black 
with a smile. "May I ask what it is that I have com. 
mitted myself to?" 

"You proffered me your service, I accept it." 

"Ah!" said Black, eyeing him closely, "a bargain is 
binding only, I believe, when both parties are aware of 
the nature of the contract. At present I am in the 
dark. Perhaps you will enlighten me." 
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"That's what I came for," said Terrapin. "See 
here, Mr. Black, about as curious a thing as ever I 
came across happened to me to-day, and you were the 
cause of it." 

"Nothing unpleasant, I hope?" 

"I can't say yet. It might be very unpleasant. It 
rests with you. Here is the case — I am Lord Terra- 
pin. I want a new manager for my paper. The Look- 
ing GlasSy and I am determined to have the very best 
man I can find. When I set my heart on a thing I 
generally get it " 

"So I should imagine from the look of you," thought 
Black, but he only nodded. 

— "I have to-day interviewed three representative 
firms on the subject, and each one of them, after due 
consideration, has told me that they know just exactly 
the man I want. Now comes the curious thing. Each 
firm has named the same man, and his name is — Adam 
Black." 

"Dear me!" said Black smiling, "this is very en- 
couraging. And who may my appreciative friends be?' ' 

"White of Smith's; Qolding of Golding and Dodge; 
and Barclay of Dawbam's." 

Adam nodded again. His mind was busy with vari- 
ous lines of thought. The future broadened and bright- 
ened suddenly in front of him. He could not close his 
eyes to the immense possibilities awaiting the man 
whom Lord Terrapin should implicitly trust. Pala- 
mont might be a thorn in the fiesh. Still that was only 
one of the possibilities, and, after all, he might not be 
as bad as he was painted. 

"Well, do you accept? The fates you see are evi- 
dently on my side." 

"There is nothing to hinder my leaving my present 
post, I promised to stick by Deucbars and bis--* 
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friends, till The Point of View was clear of all burdens 
and fairly on its feet, and it is now in that position. 
If your lordship will be so good as to discuss business 
matters with a business man on business lines I am 
favourably disposed towards the idea." 

*'Good !" said Terrapin. **Then, Adam Black, to go 
straight to the point, which is my way, I offer you the 
management of The Looking OlasSy with an entirely 
free hand, at a salary of £600 a year, and ten per cent, 
of the net profits of the paper. Now, what do you say? 
Yes-or No?" 

There was a flattering look of eagerness on the calm 
white face which its owner was careless to veil. He 
wanted this man, and he was quite willing he should 
know it. 

"Yes, I will come, Lord Terrapin. When do you 
want me?" 

"As soon as possible. The sooner the better." 

"I must leave things in good running order on The 
Point of View. I know a man whom I can put in 
charge there. Can you give me a month?" 

"I suppose I must if " 

Just then Flora, who had gone to her own room when 
the children went, came through the curtains into the 
salon. At sight of the visitor she stopped short, and 
Lord Terrapin rose with a courtly bow. 

"Mrs. Black?" queried Terrapin. 

"Mrs. Mac Alpine," said Adam smiling, while Flora 
blushed. "Flora, this is Lord Terrapin. He has come 
to ask me to take the management of The Looking 
OlasSy and I have just accepted." 

"Oh, I am glad, Adam Pray be seated, Lord Ter- 
rapin." 

His lordship looked somewhat mystified as to the ex- 
act relationship between these two. Several other 
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things were puzzling him also, and he was not in the 
habit of sitting quietly in a fog. 

'^Pray do you keep an evening school up here?" be 
asked. *^I was almost overwhelmed by an avalanche 
of children as I came up the stairs." 

Flora laughed, and explained how the weekly visita- 
tion came about. 

^'And do you never suffer any unpleasant results?" 
asked his lordship grimly. ''They did not strike me 
as particularly clean." 

"Oh, no, we enjoy them immensely. Almost as 
much as they enjoy coming. And their ticket of ad- 
mission is that they shall be clean. I believe some of 
them look forward all through the week to their 
Wednesday evening up here." 

''And I presume it was your voice I heard as I came 
along the road, Mrs. Mac Alpine?" 

"I have no doubt it would be." 

He had been eyeing her with a keen, puzzled scrutiny 
from under his bushy white penthouses of brows, and 
now a sudden gleam of recognition took the place of the 
groping search of his eyes. 

"Ah I" he said, "now I recollect. I do not "often 
forget faces and voices, and I knew you had a niche in 
my brain, though I could not place you for the moment. 
I heard you sing last in Brussels, I think!" 

Flora blushed rosy red, and then the colour ebbed, 
and left her paler than before. 

"You are quite right, Lord Terrapin," said Adam 
Black quickly, "and thereby hangs a tale. Have you 
time to hear it? It is only natural you should wish to 
know as much as possible of my surroundings. S ip- 
pose we join Jimmie in the studio, Flora, and Lord 
Terrapin will have a cigar there with us." 

"Delight^ J" eaid his lordship, "Ypu must pardoi^ 
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me, my dear young lady, if, as I fear, I have revived 
unpleasant recollections. I, too, have big interests at 
stake in this matter, and I know, without being told, 
that there is nothing to be told that could cast any re- 
flection on you. For myself, I want to be able to rely 
implicitly on Adam Black there, and so I cannot learn 
too much about him.'' 

Jimmie MaoAlpine was busy on some black and 
white sketches which he wanted to finish that night. 
He was put au fait of matters, and somewhat shyly 
begged permission to finish his sketches, as they had to 
be dispatched first thing in the morning, and Adam 
there could do all the talking a fine sight better than he 
could. 

So Lord Terrapin and Adam Black lighted their 
cigars, while Flora retired bashfully to her own apart- 
ments, and Jimmie scratched away at his pen-and-inks, 
and Adam gave his lordship a rough outline of some of 
the happenings since they came to London. 

Lord Terrapin lay in a cane chair almost oppoEute the 
big easel on which stood Jimmie's great picture, long 
since restored to its honourable estate, and now ap- 
proaching completion. And during Adam Black's 
story of their various adventures, his lordship's eyes, 
the while they were not fixed on Adam's face^ were 
ranging critically over the painting. 

He rose as Adam finished and said, ^*I am greatly 
indebted to you, Mr. Black, for your frankness. You 
will appreciate my feelings in the matter. I have an 
idea we shall get on very well together, and the more 

we know of one another, the better we shall But, 

there I perhaps I am taking too much for granted. I 
believe I have the reputation of being a terrible tartar, 
but it is chiefiy because I run across so many fools. 
Mr, MaoAlpine^ I congratulate you on a most charm* 
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ing wife, and as good, I am sure, as she is charming. 
Is this your woik?" 

He went up to the picture, and stood at a critical dis- 
tance, scanning it with the eye of a connoisseur. 

Jimmie acknowledged it, and said it was going to 
the Academy, and he hoped they would have the good 
taste to take it in. 

"Take it in? Of course they'll take it in. They 
have some knowledge of art, if they haven't much taste 
— some of them, " snapped his lordship. *'Is it under 
offer to anyone?" 

''It's not exactly under offer," explained the artist, 
"but old Mr. Biggleswade has promised to buy it if 
nobody else does." 

"Well, now, my young friend," said Terrapin, "I'm 
going to make you an offer for it. I would like to add 
it to my collection. Send it to the Academy, and see 
what offers you get for it, and I will give you one hun- 
dred guineas more than anyone else offers. That is 
agreed. Where did you get all these?" he asked sud- 
denly, spying the framed MacAndano sketches on the 
walls. 

Jimmie looked at Adam, and Adam laughed, and 
said: 

"That bashful young man did them all. Lord Ter- 
rapin, but he likes to hide his light under a bushel." 

"Do you mean to say you are MacAndano?" asked 
his lordship. 

"Well, I'm half of him," said Jimmie, "the other 
half stands there," he said, nodding at Black, and 
Adam had to explain this further matter. 

"Well, well!" said Terrapin. "I had no idea when 
I climbed those damned stairs of yours what discoveries 
I was going to make at the top. They are a perfect 
outrage, but it ha^ been well worth it. Now you'vQ 
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had as muoh as you can stand of me, and my horses 
will have about chewed their bits through downstairs. 
May I say good-night to Mrs. MacAlpine?" 

Flora appeared as she heard them passing through the 
rooms, and the courtly old man bent over her hand, and 
said: 

^'Madame, I shall carry the recollection of this very 
pleasant evening, and of my meeting with you all, for 
many a day. I hope before long you will afford me the 
pleasure of hearing again a voice that once touched my 
heart, and has never been forgotten." 

They woke up Snell, who had gone to sleep leaning 
over the stair head, and Adam escorted them slowly 
down the stairs, and watched the carriage dash away, 
and locked the door securely after them, and bounded 
up again with the exultant energy of a man who has the 
world beneath his feet. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ADAM BLACK TAKES HOLD. 

By the end of the first month Adam Black had got a 
firm grip of the handle of The Looking Glass^ and Lord 
Terrapin's soul possessed itself in peace such as it had 
not enjoyed for many a day. 

The new manager found abundant signs of the laxity 
of his predecessors. There were leakages and slack 
ropes everywhere, and he set himself quietly, and un- 
ostentatiously, and with as little friction as possible, to 
stop the first and tighten the others. 

In his own department this was easy enough. He 
had a free hand, and his subordinates very soon recog- 
nised that while it was a gentle and strictly impartial, 
it was also a strong and unflinching one. The business 
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side, therefore, very soon ivheeled into line and toed the 
mark. 

But the editorial department, which owned allegiance 
to Julian Palamont, and over which Black had no 
actual control, save the somewhat nominal one of ''Sup- 
ply'' — nominal because Palamont never consulted him 
in the purchase of matter, but simply sent in the ac- 
counts for payment — the editorial department simply 
reeked with abuses, and here he saw would be his chief 
difficulty. 

With Lord Terrapin he was on the most cordial and 
confidential terms, and this more than doubled his own 
influence in his position, which was just what Lord 
Terrapin intended. 

Palamont was a very curious mixture of cleverness 
and conceit, of lazy indifference to the interests of his 
employer as distinct from the interests of the paper. If 
the paper suffered Julian Palamont would suffer in 
reputation, therefore the paper must be maintained at a 
high level, cost what it might to Lord Terrapin, and 
the level was maintained and the cost was heavy. 

It was not simply that Palamont paid extravagant 
prices to all his cronies on the Press for occasionally 
mediocre performance. He was so busy with his own 
concerns that he had little time left to look ahead and 
cater thoughtfully for The Looking Glass, Accord- 
ingly he was constantly finding himself cornered for 
articles of current importance, which he was forced to 
obtain at the last moment at fancy prices, and at times 
the weekly bill for literary matter made Adam Black's 
lips tighten, and set a frown on his face. 

Conceited and selfish, with an altogether too easily 
earned reputation for cleverness, Palamont lived care- 
lessly and extravagantly, and waa always short of 
money. 
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He bad come to look upon his very handsome salary 
on The Looking Glass as the simple reward of merit, 
and as a nice safe little pension, which left him prac- 
tically free to spend himself on outside means of emolu- 
ment. 

He made the great and common mistake of consider- 
ing himself indispensable, and he acted accordingly. 

He ground out what Mrs. Delia Denia had stigma- 
tised as ^^his silly plays." He wrote ar deles amd 
stories, all with a certain quality of superficial clever- 
ness and dash, for any and every paper which would 
accept them. But head and front of all his offence in 
Adam Black's eyes, he deliberately used his position 
on The Looking Glass in a dozen different ways for 
the furtherance of his own ends, and for the fattening 
of his own purse, or, at all events, for the purpose of 
keeping its insides from meeting in a state of cold 
collapse. 

Such being the crooked, and anything but single- 
eyed, system sanctioned and followed by the head of 
the literary department of the paper, it was only to be 
expected that the subordinate members should follow 
suit, and grind their own little axes as occasion offered. 

They could, by this time, gauge Palamont's habits 
to a nicety, and once the chief's back was turned each 
man did what was right in his own eyes, and while, 
no doubt, each one of them, in a general way, desired 
the good of the paper, his own concerns were the more 
pressing, and the paper could wait, while he could not. 

It was this state of matters that Lord Terrapin had 
accidentally become aware of, as the result of several 
unexpected visits paid by him to the office, and it was 
this state of matters which he expected Adam Black to 
set right, and which Black saw would be no easy task, 
t^inco bis control, while supreme in the business depart* 
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ment, did not extend to the literary, and Palamont was 
just the man to furiously resent any interference in his 
own domain, although he was unable or unwilling him- 
self to keep it in order. 

Black pondered the matter from all sides, and decided 
to begin by cultivating acquaintance with Palamont 
himself. 

This in itself was not easy, for Palamont had a 
supreme contempt for what he characterised as the 
shopkeeping side of the paper, forgetful of the impor- 
tant fact that without it there would have been no 
paper, and therefore no salary, and no nice soft berth 
for Mr. Julian Palamont. 

He had never referred to their previous interview, if, 
indeed, he remembered it, and Black never reminded 
him of it. 

Adam tried several times to inveigle him into an all- 
round discussion on matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the paper, but Palamont always slid out of them. 

** My dear fellow,*' he would say, **all this is your 
business, not mine. It is quite enough for one man's 
brain to run the literary department. For heaven's 
sake don't worry me with business details. That is 
your department, this is mine, and I can get all the 
amusement I want out of it. You stick to your side, 
and I'll stick to mine, then we shall get on first-rate." 

The trouble was that he didn't stick to his. He 
simply scufiSed along hap-hazard, and let things slide, 
and that was a state of afiPairs which kept Adam Black 
in a state of chronic uneasiness and disgust. 

As far as possible he checkmated Palamont's lapses 
and mistakes. He never said a word on these matters 
to Lord Terrapin, save when that keen-eyed and per- 
tinacious nobleman by his incisive cross-examination 
occasionally elicited a fact from him, and for all in* 
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formation on editorial matters be referred his lordship 
to Palamont himself; and by the unflagging energy 
which he instilled into his own department be made the 
paper pay, in spite of all drawbacks, as it never paid 
before. 

Palamont met all his advances by a dear indication 
that he desired their relations kept to a strictly busi- 
ness footing, and Black was not the man to force his 
friendship where it was not wanted. So, failing that 
means of improving matters, he determined to take 
things to some extent into his own hands. 

Palamont's sub-editor was at that time Charles B. 
Cherry, who, later, joined the Crabtrees on Ihe Mirror. 

Cherry had literary aspirations of his own, and was 
indeed making a little third-rate literary reputation, 
with the assistance of his position on The Looking 
Glass. Naturally he trimmed his sails by those of his 
Chief, and followed his methods as closely as possible, 
though of course on a lower plane. 
; And so it came about that a constant stream of little 
rolls of MS. was flowing in and out of the sub-editorial 
room, and the in-coming parcels and letters were all 
addressed to Mr. C. E. Cherry, Assistant Editor of 
The Looking Olass, and the out-going parcels and let- 
ters were all done up in paper and envelopes of that 
journal, and the sub-editorial desk was strewn with 
loose sheets still wet from the easy-flowing pen of the 
assiduous Cherry, and occasionally with a somewhat 
ostentatiously displayed proof-sheet with its marginal 
corrections. 

Whether Palamont was aware of all this Adam did 
not know, but it seemed to him that even if he was, the 
tu quoque argument wou'id necessarily deter him trovfx 
putting down his foot, and so, having suffered in 
silence as long as he could, be determined to put a stop 
to it. 

IT' 
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It was about six months after his installation as man- 
ager that he one day sent for Cherry to his own room, 
and jumped on him with both feet without any beating 
about the bush. 

**See here, Cherry,'* he said, holding up six rolls of 
MS. just delivered by the postman, ^^this has got to 
stop. You are just making use of The Looking Glass 
as a stalking-horse to bring down your own game, and I 
won't have it." 

Cherry smiled cheerfully as usual. 

'* Really, Mr. Black, I had no idea I was causing any 
offence. I don't think I am doing anything more than 
everyone else in my position is. in the habit of doing." 

"I don't care a button what everyone else does. I'm 
dealing with Mr. C. E, Cherry at present, and I very 
strongly object to this kind of thing." 

"Mr. Palamont " began Cherry argumentatively. 

"Mr. Palamont is Mr. Palamont," said Adam deci- 
sively, "and Mr. Cherry is Mr. Cherry, and Mr. Cherry 
has got to understand that because Mr. Palamont per- 
mits an abuse that is no reason why Mr. Black 
should." 

"Well, I'm sorry it has caused any trouble. I'll 
have them addressed to my rooms in future. But I 
really think " 

"Just try and remember, Cherry, that you are sup- 
posed to be here in the interests of The Looking Glass 
and while you are here those interests should be para- 
mount." 

"Oh, I assure you, Mr. Black, I never neglect the 
paper for these little matters of my own. It has been 
more convenient, of course, to have them sent here " 

"And it has taken up a good deal of your time for 
which Ike Looking Glass pays you." 

"Oh, very little, I assure you. Practically none, in 
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fact. However, I shall, of course, fall in with your 
views, Mr. Black, and I'm sorry " 

"That's all right. Cherry 1 While we're discussing 
these matters there's one more I wanted to name to 
you. You're doing most of the book reviews, now, are 
you not?" 

''Yes, I'm doing them all, Mr. Black. Mr. Pala- 
mont said he had no objection to my taking them on." 

**I really don't see how you find time for all you do, 
Cherry." 

''Oh, they don't take long, Mr. Black, and it's [the 
kind of work I like," said Cherry, with eager appre- 
hension lest this profitable lever should be taken out of 
his hand. "One very soon gets into the way of seeing 
almost at a glance what a book is worth. At a push I 
can knock off half-a-dozen in an hour." 

"Smart work!" said Black. 

"It's easy enough once you get the knack of it" 

"And the half-dozen books you knock off in an hour 
may, I suppose, have taken in the aggregate a couple 
of years to write?" 

"It's easier to review a book than to write one," said 
Cherry, with the air of one who knows what he is talk- 
ing about. 

"I suppose it is. But doesn't it strike you that ten 
minutes' survey of a book that has taken four or six 
months to write is rather short commons?" 

"But it's quite impossible to read every book all 
through, Mr. Black. Nobody thinks of doing it. You 
just skim through and pick out a bit here and there for 
special attention — if there are any bits worth it," he 
added, with an air of not often finding any such. 

"Seems to me it's a bit rough on the writer. How 
does it strike yourself as an author. Cherry? You're 
at both ends of the stick, you see. Are you satisfied 
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'Veith that kind of treatment on other papers? But, per- 
haps, you have special influence " 

"Well, where one can one puts in a word for one's 
own work, of course, just to see that it gets fair treat- 
ment, nothing more." 

"Very necessary, I should say," said Black. "And 
I suppose your friends put in a word with you for ten- 
der treatment as regards their books?" 

"They do, of course, but I flatter myself that I act 
quite impartially." 

"Quite so, but I can see it must be difficult at times. 
Now, see here, Cherry," he said, with a sudden stiffen- 
ing that sent a chill down Cherry's spine, "if the stuflf 
you write is good stuff, and the kind of stuff people 
want, it will find its own way without the adventitious 
assistance you are always trying to give it. The in- 
formation in the Book notes of The Looking Olass that 
a powerful story by Mr. C. E. Cherry will shortly 
commence in the pages of The Tomahawk may or may 
not interest the readers of The Looking Glass^ but it 
makes those who know smile, and I am sure does you 
no good. Who wrote that glowing notice of your 
shilling shocker in last month's issue? Was it your- 
self?" 

"N — n — no. I didn't write it," said Cherry, some- 
what sulkily, and with much cheerfulness gone out of 
him. 

"Well, who did? And how came Palamont to per- 
mit it? It is simply making a fool of the paper, and 
everyone is laughing at us." 

Cherry was by this time a mixture of red confusion 
and black disgust at this relentless opening of his 
earths. Black held him with his eyes and let him 
wriggle. He wanted the lesson to sink home. 

"Who wrote it?" asked Black again. 
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^'It was Bullen," muttered Cherry at last. 

^'BuUen!'' said Black with scorn. BuUen was the 
Assistant-Editor's assistant, a fresh-faced, long-limbed 
youth, just from college. 

^'BuIIen, forsooth I And who corrected his proofs?" 

"I did," acknowledged Cherry. 

''Quite so," said Black remorselessly, ''they would 
be very interesting. Now, believe me. Cherry, that 
kind of thing does not pay. Tou can't build up a 
literary reputation from the outside. If it's in you it'll 
come out, and the reputation will follow " 

"They all do it, Mr. Black " began Cherry. 

''Not all, I hope. But I want you to clearly under- 
stand, once for all, that if I find any trace of anything 
of this kind in The Looking Olass again there will be 
a smash, and it will not be the paper that will suffer. 
As far as in me lies I am going to keep it clean, and 
the neglect of ten Palamonts shall not tarnish it." 

Cherry crept away, and Black hoped the lesson had 
been effectual. 

For a time it was so, and matters editorial went 
somewhat better, and Cherry, what time he was at the 
office, confined his attention to the paper. But he was 
always slipping out on his own concerns, and was so 
frequently not to be found when wanted that Black de- 
termined that a change would have to be made. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

HOW LORD TERRAPIN GOT AHEAD OF MACALPINE. 

Meanwhile many things had been happening in and 
around the Sky Parlour. 

The bright good-fellowship of its inhabitants had 
laid hold of that lonely old cynic, Lord Terrapin, 
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The sting of a self-centred life is in its tail, and Lord 
Terrapin, who, all through his manhood, and middle 
age, and such of the downward slope as he had so far 
travelled, had been sufScient unto himself, had at last 
begun to feel his life as lonely and empty as his big 
house overlooking Hyde Park. 

He moved much in society and was a bright and 
unique ornament there. His wicked, witty sayings 
added a piquancy and pungency to life like the dash of 
mustard in the salad. They passed from lip to lip, and 
found mutilated enshrinement in the Society journals. 
His letter salver was piled high with invitations each 
morning, and when his secretary had waded through 
them, and briefly named the senders, the crimson silk 
bed quilt was hidden beneath the many-coloured scented 
snowstorm. Then my lord picked out the one or two 
which he fancied, and the rest went away into the 
waste-basket, and very frequently of late, when the 
mood was on him, he waved them all away without 
even breaking the seals. 

**Take 'em away, take *em all away, Carlton, the 
very smell of them makes me sick. Send a note round 
to Adam Black and the MacAlpines, and say I expect 
them to dinner to-night, and tell Bidard to provide for 
four." 

Many such cosy dinners those four enjoyed in the 
small black-oak dining-room which opens off the far 
end of the grand salon of Terrapin House. 

His lordship had had a piano placed there perma- 
nently on purpose for these occasions. The music-room 
was upstairs, and Lord Terrapin never mounted a stair 
if he could help it, besides, as he said, they four would 
be lost in it, and would waste half their time playing 
hide and seek with one another. And when the coffee 
^nd liqueurs came in, and the cigars were alight, the 
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old man would turn to Flora, and lay a thin, white 
hand on hers, and say quietly : 

*'Now, my dear, an old man waits, and his time may 
he short" — or some similar phrase which suhtly con- 
veyed his high appreciation and enjoyment of her sing- 
ing. 

And while the full, rich voice filled the room with 
delight, he would lie back in his deep leather chair, 
with his eyes closed, and his thin, waxen finger tips 
touching, and would surrender his whole withered old 
soul and heing to the charm of the music. 

''You cannot understand, my dear, all the good j;hat 
does me," he said one night. ''Long ago, in your in- 
nocence, you touched the strings of my heart in a place 
where I least expected it, and where I certainly had 
not gone to seek any such thing, and for months my 
heart rang responsive, and it made me somewhat more 
tolerant of my kind, and, perhaps, just a trifle less un- 
bearable." 

Many times he urged her to continue her preparation 
for singing in public. "You have a voice among ten 
million, my dear," he would say, "and it was not given 
you entirely for home consumption. The world needs 
you, and will be the better for you giving it what it 
wants." 

This matter had been much debated among them, 
and they finally decided that Flora should fall in with 
the old man's views. And then, a short time after- 
wards, she informed them quietly that the matter must 
rest in abeyance for a time, and Jimmie looked elo- 
quently conscious. 

Lord Terrapin seemed somewhat surprised and dis- 
appointed at this postponement of his hopes, and then 
with a smile he patted the little hands folded patiently 
in her lap, and said : 
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"Well, well, my dear, you know best. But, re- 
member, you have no right to bury such a talent even 
in a baby's napkin. ' ' At which Flora blushed divinely, 
and Jimmie smiled knowingly, and Adam Black 
pricked up his ears, and said to himself that this old 
man was, without doubt, an extremely clever old man, 
and moreover, he had evidently read the Bible, which 
was an exceedingly strange and wonderful thing to 
think of in connection with Lord Terrapin. And so, 
pending developments, the matter was left there. 

Jimmie's picture, finished at last, even to his own 
satisfaction, was sent in to the Academy, and was ac- 
cepted at sight by the committee. But as the Academi- 
cians were all in full blast themselves that year good 
space was scarce, and he was rather badly hung in the 
fifth room, where most folks who do the Academy are 
getting pretty well done themselves by the time they 
reach it. 

However, Fate played into his hands as she has a 
way of playing into the hands of the deserving. 

A wealthy manufacturer, an eminent maker of 
sugar under a foreign patent, going to the private view 
to pick up additions to his collections, as was his wont, 
arrived somewhat late, and found the favorite rooms 
crammed to overflowing with the coming season's hats 
and bonnets and ravishing costumes, and a sprinkling 
of well-known men and women. 

He had come to see pictures, not dresses, so he sensi- 
bly started in at the other end of the rooms, and ran 
plump into the arms, so to speak, of Flora and Cluny 
and Charles Stuart, before his eyes and his taste had 
had time to get jaded with the Richmonds and Coopers, 
and the rest. 

He wormed his way to the other rooms, and caught 
such stray glimpses as he cguld of the pictures between 
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the moving masses of millinery, and the flashing of 
white .teeth and gleaming eyes, and smiling faces, and 
then he came back to Flora and Prince Charlie, and 
examined it again carefully and with a sense of pro- 
spective possession. 

He knew pictures, by this time, almost as well as he 
knew sugar, and this picture pleased him immensely. 

He screwed his way to the secretary's desk, and was 
received there with such effusion and open arms as the 
crush would permit. 

^^ Well, Mr. Head," said the Secretary, rubbing his 
hands in anticipation, ''seen anything that pleases you? 
Capital show this year, don't you think?" 

"Can't say," said the sugar man; **I've only seen 
one picture and a lot of bonnets. Couldn't get here 
3*esterday. Only got back from Paris this morning. 
No. 1651, I want that one. No price marked. What 
does your book say?" 

Mr. Secretary turned up No. 1651. ''No price here 
either. He is a new man — MacAlpine. Ah, that's the 
Scotch picture, I remember it! Awfully sweet face the 
girl has. Sure to be popular. Shall I find out what 
he'll take? What is your idea?" 

"Yes, find out. I'll go, if necessary, to five hundred 
guineas sooner than miss it. " 

"Phew!'* whistled the Secretary. "You are gone 
on it. Mr. MacAlpine's in luck. I'll let you know as 
soon as possible, Mr. Head." 

And so, in due course, the Sky Parlour was thrown 
into a flutter of excitement by the arrival of various 
letters from Mr. Secretary, and as Jimmie steadily re- 
fused — as he felt bound, in honor to Lord Terrapin, to 
do--to name a price, there came at last an offer of five 
hundred guineas for the picture. 

This letter be pent, as per agreement, to Lo^d Torres 
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pin, at the same time begging him not to consider him- 
self in any way bound by his very generous oflEer, as 
the price named far exceeded his highest expectations. 
His lordship's reply was a telegram, ^'Don't be a fool. 
I claim the picture, it is worth twice the price.'* 

But that did not [end the matter, for Lord Terrapin 
drove at once to the Academy, and having accomplished 
the stairs, with the aid of Snell's arm and much pro- 
fanity, he saw Mr. Secretary, who knew him well, and 
to him he laid down the law thus: "See here, S— — j 
who is it that is after that picture of mine by young Mac- 
Alpine? Didn't know it was mine? No, of course you 
didn't. I only bought it this morning. Oh, Head, the 
sugar man, is it? That's capital. He's a good enough 
judge, and a keen man of business to boot. Well, now, 
here is the position. I bespoke that picture in Mac Al- 
pine's studio before anyone else had seen it, but I want 
him to get all the benefit of it. He's a clever fellow 
with a charming young wife. That's her portrait in 
the picture. Now you will oblige me by keeping the 
picture unstarred, and sending me any further offers 
that are made for it." 

And the result of that was that Mr. Head, the sugar 
man, visiting the Academy again, found Jimmie's pic- 
ture still more attractive than when he thought he could 
get it, and noticing its still unstarred condition, he 
hurried to the desk in a fever, and tried to pump Mr. 
Secretary as to the meaning of it. Mr. Secretary in- 
formed him that the picture was still [open for an offer, 
and the sugar man sat down there and then, in a 
plunging mood, and wrote out an offer of a thousand 
guineas for it. 

'^That ought to fetch it, Mr. Head," said the Secre- 
tary. But it did not. Lord Terrapin forwarded a 
cbec^ue for 0l^v^n hundred guineas the next da^, aqd 
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the little red star of victory was duly affixed to the cor- 
ner of the picture. 

Mr. Secretary immediately informed Jimmie of the 
extraordinary sale, and Jimmie immediately clapped 
on his hat and went to interview Lord Terrapin. 

That was not the easiest thing to do, and it was seven 
o'clock in the evening before he ran him to earth in his 
own burrow overlooking the Park. 

Hearing who it was, his lordship sent word for him 
to come to his room, where his valet was dressing him 
for dinner. 

*'Well, MacAlpine, what's gone wrong? How's 
your wife?" 

"All well, thank you, my lord. I've come to tell 
you that I can't accept more than the six hundred for 
that picture. It's just sheer robbery to think of you 
paying eleven hundred when you'd got it for six, and 
that's miles away more than it's worth." 

"Damme, sir, how do you know what it's worth? 
Do you know who oflFered a thousand for it? Old 
Head, the sugar man ! And if any man knows the 
value of paint and canvas it's that old shopkeeper. He 
was a shopkeeper once, I'm told. Marvellous how some 



men ' ' 



"I can't take it. Lord Terrapin. I'd feel like " 

"Feel like the devil if you like, sir, and be damned 
to you ! What are your feelings to me? Do you sup- 
pose I trouble my head about your feelings? Damn it, 
sirl Have I lived *seventy-three years without caring 
for anyone's feelings but my own in order to be troubled 
with yours at this time of night? Go home, sir, and 
tell your wife from me that you're a fool 1" 

And the old man's eyes twinkled merrily, while 
Jimmie retired crestfallen, and was very silent all the 
evening, fearing that he had made an irreparable breach 
ia the friendship they had all come to value so hi|;hl}r. 
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. Next morning brought one of the usual ix^vitations to 
dine at Terrapin House. And Jimmie vowed he could 
not go, but would not explain why, and he only gave 
way at the last moment, when Flora had been reduced 
to the verge of tears, and then he went moodily, in fear 
and trembling, and with his face like a flint 

Lord Terrapin was in unusually good spirits. Dur- 
ing dinner he was positively genial, and seemed to 
take the greatest delight in goading the stiff-necked 
Jimmie into conversation with him. And when the 
coffee came he turned to him as though he had only 
just thought of it, and said : 

^^By the way, Mac Alpine, I was at the Academy to- 
day, and got the cash for your picture," and he handed 
him an envelope containing a cheque for six hundred 
and thirty pounds. 

Jimmie brightened when he saw the amount, and 
thereafter unbent and became quite lively, and so they 
had a merry time of it, and parted the best of friends. 
And when Snell opened the door of the carriage which 
took them home, for this was a point which Lord Ter- 
rapin always insisted on, he handed a small parcel to 
Flora saying: ^'His lordship wished me to hand you 
this. Ma'am," and Flora thanked him, and climbed 
the stairs, slowly and patiently, with the packet in her 
hand. 

When the lamp was lit she opened it, and a large 
blue envelope fell out, together with a note from Lord 
Terrapin. And the note ran thus : 

"My Dear Sweet Singer— 
"You have done so much to lighten the loneliness of 
an old man's life that he ventures to beg of you one 
further favour. Lock up the enclosed in your desk, 
and opeu it on — Somebody's Birthday ! 

"With every good wish, 

"Terrapin,'' 
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^^ What can it be?" said Flora, turning the envelope 
about inquisitively. Jimmie said nothing, but he knew 
that the clever old man had got the better of him. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

TERRAPIN CLEARS THE WAY. 

At the office of The Looking Glass matters were 
progressing favorably with Adam Black. 

On the whole he enjoyed his work, in spite of the 
many drawbacks and annoyances entailed by Pala- 
mont's lack of method and neglect of hia editorial 
duties. 

For some time after the interesting managerial lec- 
ture on the sins of omission and commission of which he 
had been guilty, Cherry bore himself, outwardly at all 
events, with meekness and decorum, and applied him- 
self diligently to his work whenever Adam was in the 
neighborhood. His timid, somewhat servile little na- 
ture, was quick to recognize that Adam Black was like 
to be a greater and more enduring power on the paper 
than Julian Palamont himself. Lord Terrapin put up 
with Palamont, but with Adam Black he was confi- 
dential and even cordial. So Cherry never retailed his 
grievances to Palamont, but set himself assiduously, in 
his little way, to cultivate the good opinion of the com- 
ing man. 

His service, however, was mostly eye service, and 
his assiduity was occasional and spasmodic, and re- 
Ifized whenever it was not likely to make an impres- 
sion on the managerial mind. But the moment the 
managerial back disappeared for any length of time 
Oberry's assiduity disappeared along with it, ^r^ very 
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frequently Cherry himself disappeared in an opposite 
direction. 

He was a member of several small literary clubs, the 
members of which met at stated intervals, and dined 
together at various small hostelries, for the purpose of 
mutual admiration and the indiscriminate criticism of 
outsiders. He was an active worker in the Camp of 
Log-rollers, and it was constantly happening that one 
member or another of these various bodies was dropping 
in to confer with the important Cherry, on matters of 
moment in connection with that night's dinner, or next 
week's gathering of the Camp. 

To such length did this run that, greatly as he en- 
joyed the importance attaching to the recipient of so 
many interviews, and to a personality so much in de- 
mand. Cherry began to feel himself in somewhat of a 
difficult position between the devil and the deep sea. 
And these interviews came at last to be passed by him in 
a state of nervous trepidation, with one eye and half his 
mind given to his friends, and the rest of his attention 
concentrated on the door by which Adam Black might 
enter at any moment when the spirit so moved him. 

Black suffered this matter to run on, as he suffered 
many Another matter on that side of the house, until he 
found it seriously interfering with the work of the 
paper. Then he decided to put an end to it once for 
all. His interference, however, was not needed. It 
was Jove's own hand that launched the bolt. 

Lord Terrapin drove round to consult with Adam 
Black on some matters of importance one day, and 
arrived just after 'Black had gone out for lunch. He 
sat down in the manager's room for a few minutes to 
fume off his annoyance at missing him. Then, with- 
out any warning, he began a tour of the offices. 

Palampnt, of course, was out "Damn himl he's 
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always out, " said bis lordship. *'I meet bim every- 
where except here, "a 

Then be opened the door of the sub-editor's room. 
The atmosphere was thick with the smoke of six cigar- 
ettes and their predecessors. 

*' Hello, there?" said a voice through the smoke. 

^^Hellol" said Lord Terrapin, **and who the devil 
are you, and what the devil a^'e you doing here?" 

Cherry was deep in consultation with five other 
choice spirits, who — believing all his casual statements 
that he was practically the man on The Looking Glass 
find that in Palamont's absence, which was his regular 
state, be. Cherry, was in sole charge, and held the reins 
in bis own bands — ^had come up to settle some impor- 
tant points in connection with the Scribbler's Club 
Dinner, which took place the following night. 

They had sat so long, and smoked so much, that 
Cherry had been on pins and needles for a full quarter 
of an hour. 

He expected Black's head in at the door every min- 
ute. He answered his friends' questions 'incoherently, 
so distraught was he with anxiety, and yet, as the 
wielder of unlimited power, and with his foot on his 
native heath, he could do no more than hint at the ad- 
visability of clearing out, and this he had done several 
different times — jocularly at first, anxiously at last 

But O'Flynn, of The Daily Tatler, would not take a 
hint. He was enjoying himself and Cherry's cigarettes ^ 
immensely, and he saw no reason for moving till all 
their points were settled. 

"It's mighty foine ofiious ye have here, Cherry, me 
bboy, and your cigarettes are better than might have 
been expected, and it's mighty good of ye to place them 
at our disposal, and if we didn't show onr gratitude by 
lettin' yoii p^e bow much we enjoy them^ maybe ye'd 
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never be afther asking us up again. Now let's bo 
aftber settling this point — — " 

Then the door opened, and Lord Terrapin's reply to 
Cherry's ''Hello?" in the words already set down, 
cracked through the smoke clouds like shots from a 
reyolver. His lordship's furious white face loomed 
menacingly at them like a basilisk. Cherry cast one 
deprecating glance at it and gave himself up for lost. 

''Lord Terrapin!" he murmui'ed, and at that his 
friends stooped after their hats and sticks a£ one man, 
and crept quietly out of the room, leaving Cherry to be 
chewed up by the tiger at bis pleasure. 

*'Sol Mr. Cherry! and this is how you conduct — 
which was it you were on — your business or my busi- 
ness?" 

Cherry began to murmur incoherent explanations 
about some fellows — on the Press — discussing some 
matters — etc., etc. 

''Well, so far as I am concerned, you shall have all 
the time you wish to discuss them. Now open that 
window and clear out. I will settle this matter with 
Mr. Black." 

Cherry slunk away to the nearest A. B. C. shop, but 
the festive scone and the exhilarating glass of milk had 
lost their usual flavor, and Cherry confessed to himself 
that his appetite and his situation were in much the 
same parlous condition. 

Under Adam Black's persuasion and arguments Lord 
Terrapin consented to his giving Cherry a month in 
which to find another berth. 

"But, Mr. Black, you must know that as assistant- 
editor I am entitled to " 

"All right, Cherry. Tou can argue the point with 
Lord Terrapin. If he had had his way he would have 
dropped you out of the window without any notice at 
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all. Take my advice and look out for another poet^ 
and say as little as possible as to why you left here, 
and when you get another place treat your employers 
honestly." 

Cherry winced at this, and went right across to The 
Mirror and offered his services to Sir Charles Crabtree, 
and hy hints and innuendoes as to the inside knowledge 
he had of all Looking Glass matters and plans, he in- 
duced the haronet to place him on his staff at a slight 
increase of salary over what he had been getting on 
The Looking Glass^ though Cherry of course, astutely 
conveyed the impression that, in accepting Crabtree's 
figure, he was making somewhat of a sacrifice, with a 
view to something better coming of it in the future. 

<<Who will you get to fill his place?" asked Lord 
Terrapin when Cherry had consented to leave. 
"Thought of anyone?" 

"Yes," said Black slowly, "unless you see any ob- 
jections to it, I intend taking the post myself. I have 
done pretty nearly everything else on a paper, and I 
want the experience. I always had a leaning to that 
side." 

"Curious how a man always wants ^to do something 
other than the thing he can do best, and was bom to 
do," said Terrapin, "but can you do the two sides at 
once without both sides suffering?" 

"Tes, I have thought it all out carefully, in antici- 
pation of the opening, which I knew must come sooner 
or later. Everything on my side is running like clock- 
work. Stay I will show you." 

He touched a bell three times, and his right-hand 
man came in. 

"Straker," said Black, "bring me all the last reports 
and sheets from all departments. As quick as you 
can, please I" 
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Within five minutes a basket containing a number of 
printed slips, with figures filled in, lay on the desk be- 
fore his lordship. 

"Number printed and cost — quantity paper used for 
last issue — paper in stock — ^actual number of copies sent 
out last month — last month's returned copies — ^adver- 
tisement revenue last month — total cash received last 
month from sales and from advertisements — last month's 
expenditure — ^total cost and profit on last month's issue 
— list of sketches and blocks on hand on Monday this 
week — list of manuscripts in hand — some prices, I see^ 
a- wanting." 

He rang the bell again. "Straker, there are some 
prices still wanting here. I don't want that sheet till 
it is complete." 

"I have asked Mr. Palamont several times for the 
prices, sir, but so far I have not been able to get them 
from him." 

"Well, keep on at him. Say your instructions are to 
complete that sheet, and his neglect is getting you into 
trouble." 

Lord Terrapin was not much of a hand at figures, but 
he recognised the business grip and organisation shown 
in the sheets before him. 

"That is very satisfactory," he said. "By all means 
take the post. If you manage it as well as you do your 
own, the paper will reap the benefit. You will take 
the salary too. " 

"Certainly not," said Black, flushing slightly. "I 
am doing very well, and it is not a question of money 
with me. I want to put The Looking Glass ahead of 
all rivals." 

"That is what I want to see," said the old man with 
a snap in his eye, and added with a grim smile: 
"You're as bad as your friend Mac Alpine." 
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He had started the paper as a hohby years before, and 
had Buffered the usual drain and worry incidental to 
papers so started. The wealthy amateur in the hands 
of needy professionals and with no practical knowledge 
of the business in hand, is apt to have a sorry and be- 
wildering time of it, and the limit of his endurance and 
the life of his paper depend largely on the length of his 
purse, and the obstinacy of his nature. 

Lord Terrapin's purse was to all intents and purposes 
bottomless, and by nature he was the incarnation of 
obstinacy, and so The Looking Glass had lived, and, to 
the outside world, prospered. None but the proprietor 
and his solicitors knew exactly at what cost. Lord Ter- 
rapin would have beggared himself sooner than stop the 
paper cmd confess to failure, especially since the Crab- 
trees started The Mirror. But though the depth of his 
purse averted any possibility of catastrophe, the fact 
that his paper was after all but a subsidised success, and 
had never until now come even near to paying its way 
had been like the constant galling of an open sore. 

Adam Black's strong hand and faithful service had 
brought the first bright gleam to the cloudy surface of 
The Looking Qlass^ and the tough old heart of its pro- 
prietor turned toward him in a way that astonished even 
itself. 

And so, in due course. Master Cherry transferred his 
valuable services to The Mirror ^ and to the enduring 
annoyance and confusion of Julian Palamont, Adam 
Black, reigned in his stead. 

Black, however, to Palamont's surprise, made no en- 
croachments on his prerogatives. He worked early and 
late, and got through his own duties and the sub- 
editor's in a way that was simply astonishing to a man 
like Palamont, who had never done a really hard day's 
work in his life. In fact Black got through so much 
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work that Falamont's already light duties were still 
further lightened, and he was able to devote still more 
of his time to his own concerns, which state of matters 
was entirely satisfactory to him. 

Which only goes to show what an extremely short- 
sighted individual Julian Palamont was. But then a 
man who is overloaded with his own conceit and vanity 
rarely sees much beyond the point of his own beautiful 
nose, whereby he tumbles into pits, and runs against 
stone walls, and not unfrequently comes to wof ul grief. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

3 + i = 4 IN THE SKY PABLOUR. 

Adam Black had barely got settled in the mana- 
gerial chair of The Looking Olaas^ when he received 
a visit of congratulation from his old friend Major 
Bonelly. 

At first glance the Major seemed sprucely dressed—* 
hat very shiny, flower in button- hole, new pair of tan 
kids in his hand. But his friend's keen eye detected 
the sub-surface seaminess of things — the gaping boot- 
cracks which no expenditure of Brown's satin-polish 
could heal, the strained seams and bulginess about 
shoulders and knees, the celluloid cujSs and collar, 
which the brilliant tie was powerless to redeem — and 
so he prepared for the usual demand on his friendly 
purse. 

But the Major was on a taller horse than usual. 

^^Well, Adam Black, you are going ahead! And 
just to think that I taught you all you know, and here 
you're away up on top, and the poor old Major is still 
crawling in the gutter." 

Not quite so bad as that, I hope, Major," 
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"Not far from it, my boy, not far from it I But my 
chance has come at last, and that's what I've come to 
see you about. I want you to lend me twenty pounds, 
and I can pull off a job that will set me up for life.'' 

"It sounds cheap at the price," said Adam smiling. 
"What is the nature of the job?" 

Bonelly looked all round to see that the walls were 
earless, and bent forward and whispered softly: 

"It's the Brazilian loan! I got in with a friend of 
the son of the Portuguese Consul, and he put me up to 
it. If I can get across to Paris to-night I can pull it 
off and the profit to me will be about £75,0001" 

" Well, that certainly is cheap at the price. Major. 
But are you satisfied as to all the facts?" 

"Quite satisfied, my boy! I satisfied myself before 
I went into it. I have letters from the Don to some 
bankers in Paris. It doesn't matter to any of them 
who makes the arrangements, just as well me as an- 
other, and Gad I I need £75,000 as much as anyone I 
know." 

Black nodded. The proposition was self-evident. 

"And you really hope to pull off a profit of £75,000 
on a capital of £20?" he said. 

"And brains I" said the Major tapping his forehead 
significantly. 

"Brains, of course," said Black, r^arding him 
thoughtfully. Bonelly eyed him anxiously while he 
toyed with a pencil on the desk, tapping it first with 
the point, then with the butt, and twirling it so rapidly 
that the major was almost hypnotised. 

"Well, now, Major, see here," said Adam, "I will 
give you twenty pounds for old time's sake, on the 
understanding that when the bottom has fallen out of 
this scheme you come to me, and I will find you a 
place on The Looking Glass. We are not doing badly, 
but you may help us to do better. Is it a bargain?" 
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''It is that/' said the Major, heaving up his huge 
bulk for departure. "I'll help you in any case. It 
was a good day for both you and me when first we 
met." 

Within ten days the Major was back from Paris. 
The bottom had fallen out of the scheme — the bottom 
was usually the weak point in the Major's schemes — 
and it had sunk like a shot, and he was out on the war- 
path after advertisements for The Looking Glass. 

Of Mrs. Delia Denia, Black did not see much nowa- 
days. Their paths no longer touched. When they did 
meet, very occasionally, they were the best of friends, 
but the cheery little woman, while rejoicing in her 
friend's good fortune, could not refrain, now and again, 
from a twinge of regret that it had not been left to her 
to set his feet on the ladder. The white ghost of a 
fondly-indulged hope gradually &ded, and left her a 
little lonelier in her plucky battle with the world. 

And to the Sky Parlour had come all the glory and 
delight, all the care and anxiety, and all the endless 
revelations of the beginnings of a new life. 

Little Jim came along, for the easement of their 
minds and the allaying of their anxieties, very early 
one morning in the early summer. He came with a 
characteristic yell, and their minds were freed at once 
from any doubts as to the soundness of his lungs and 
his capacity for speech. 

Before his arrival there were in the occupancy of the 
Sky Parlour two men and a woman, or say, a man and 
two young people. But aftelr Jimsie came it was occu- 
pied by four children, or, say, by one small but lusty 
baby and three abject slaves, not counting a Special 
Providence in antique female costume, who ruled them 
all with a rod of iron, and came very near stirring up 
rebellion among the male members of the community. 
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When the antique ^special departed at the end of a 
month, the Sky Parlour suddenly brightened, and ex- 
panded, and seemed to regain all its wide airy cheer- 
fulness. And the men folk went with their heads up once 
more, and the little mother felt a sudden accession of 
cares and responsibilities, but was compensated by the 
feeling that now at last she had her baby boy all to 
herself, and was no longer bound by the fetters of cus- 
tom and tradition as incarnated in the person and doc- 
trines of Mrs. McQrundy, the Special Providence. 

And how they worshipped the newcomer 1 How 
they went \ on their knees to his Innocency — bodily, 
mentally, and spiritually! Is there any training in life 
for man and woman equal to that imposed by the first* 
baby? 

For these three at all evtots it was so. The coming 
of James the Second opened news doors in their lives, 
and developed springs of sentiment and feeling which 
their self-contained Scptch natures had never, even re- 
motely, deemed themselves guilty of. 

And Adam Black yielded to none of them in his de- 
votion to Baby Jimsie. He declared that he felt almost 
as much morally responsible for his existence as were 
his father and mother, as without him they might never 
have come together, and he stoutly claimed an equal 
share with them in the small personality, and laughed 
f o scorn the Suggestion of an appointment as uncle-in- 
chief. 

"Not a bit of it. Uncle, forsooth I Why he's as 
much my baby as yours — almost 1 And when he can 
talk he's going to call me ^Dad,' the same as he will 
Jim there." 

"That will be rather awkward," Flora would say. 
"How are you going to exclude me from this scandal? 
I think we must teach him to call you Grand-dad, 
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Adam, that will allow yoli any amount of latitude in 
the way of foolishness over him." 

It was not until after the nurse had left that Flora 
bethought her of Lord Terrapin's packet, which still 
lay in her desk, unopened. She got it out one day, 
when the others were away, and carefully cut it open. 
It contained documents vesting in her own right the 
sum of £500 in Consols — ** being the balance of an 
amount owing to your very obstinate husband. Take 
it, my dear young friend," wrote the old man, **as 
a very small token of thanks for the good thoughts 
you have at all times inspired in me, and do not pain 
me by refusing it. Bring up the newcomer to follow 
in your own footsteps, and the world will be the better 
for this day." 

"He expected me to open it on Baby's birthday," she 
said to herself. "How very little men know. I must 
write at once and thank him, and ask him when I may 
bring Baby round to see him." 

Lord Terrapin had sent round many times to enquire 
after Mrs. and Master MacAlpine, till Snell came to 
curse those steps as fervently as his master had done. 

On receipt of Flora's dainty note of thanks for his 
very generous present, his lordship sent his carriage 
asking her to come back in it with the baby, if she felt 
equal to the journey, and she did so. And thereafter, 
each fine day, the carriage duly drove up to Biggle- 
swade's to carry mother and baby for an hour's ride, or 
as much more as they chose, round the parks, greatly 
to their enjoyment and benefit. 

Lord Terrapin did not burst into rhapsodies over 
James the Second, as, perhaps, that young man's 
mother had expected him to do. 

He poked the chubby cheeks with one long, thin, 
was^eQ finger^ and said; "A fine little fellow, and ono 
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to be proud of," but it was at the changes his keen 
eyes detected in the contours and expressions of the 
mother's fair face that he was looking. 

^^ After all, my dear," he said, as she was saying 
good-by, *'he is worth more than all that a public life 
could bring you. I reverse my decision, but the world 
is the loser." 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

GARTH ROYTAIiL. 

Now the after-experiences of Adam Black, in his 
dual capacity as manager and actual working editor of 
The Looking OlasSy were distinctly curious. Proba- 
bly not quite so curious an experience ever happened to 
any man before, which is saying much in these times, 
when everything is stale, fiat, and unprofitable, and 
everything has been done over and over again, and 
there is nothing new under the sun. And what is 
moi-e, his experience was not only curious and amus- 
ing, but it was also extremely profitable from a finan- 
cial point of view, which is a somewhat unusual com- 
bination. For there are many curious and amusing 
experiences to be met with by all of us, but it is not al- 
ways, nor even often, that they are also financially 
profitable. 

Black held strenuously that the best editor was the 
one who gave his attention solely to editing, and did 
not write himself, nor mingle too much with other 
writers, but judged them solely from an outside point 
of view, as his readers had to judge them, by their 
writings; and did not allow his judgment to be biased 
by thQ fact that they were pleasant fellows or useful 
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tools. And these opinioDS he declined to modify even 
in the light of his own after-experiences. 

Julian Palamont was a perpetual mystery to Adam 
Black. He did so little and posed so much. His 
reputation was so large, and his performance so small. 
His fame, in fact, rested like an inverted cone, on the 
slimmest of foundations, and the manner in which he 
kept his cone spinning and his reputation up, excited 
Black's amused and scornful admiration. 

Palamont could not fail to he aware of his assistant- 
editor's views, and though he was careful not to show 
his own feelings in the matter, and though he profited 
greatly by the small demand made upon his own time 
and exertions, there is no doubt that Black, with his 
energy always at high pressure, and his quiet, business- 
like ways — getting through an immense amoimt of work 
in the smallest possible time and with the fewest possi- 
ble words — was a perpetual thorn in the flesh and con- 
science-pricker to his chief. 

Black, indeed, seemed quite content to do all the 
work, his own and Palamoni's, and to let the other 
have all the credit. He had long since got TTie Look- 
ing Glass into first-rate working order. The business 
department ran like a well-oiled machine. All it needed 
from the master-hand was the oversight and vigilance 
that kept all the parts running smoothly and evenly. 

The Mirror^ the only rival ihe Looking Olass had 
ever had any real cause to fear, had at length been left 
behind in the race, a source of intense gratification to 
Lord Terrapin. For Sir Charles Crabtree, who edited 
The Mirror himself, was the head of a junior branch of 
his own family, was a bitter opponent of his on every 
possible occasion, and had started his paper chiefly as 
a vehicle for the exposition of view§ f^ntagonistiQ to the 
])j8§4 of tbQ boy^e, 
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Black had installed as his assistant in the literary de- 
partment, in the place of BuUen, whom he found too 
long in the legs and too short in the head for daily use, 
a young Scotchman, one Angus Maclure, whom he had 
tumbled across in somewhat odd fashion some months 
before. 

Maclure was a raw Scotch youth, fresh from the hills, 
and when Adam Black dragged him back to life and 
hope — the story is told elsewhere and need not be en- 
larged upon here — he had been tramping his life thin, 
carrying the children of his brain from publisher to 
publisher, and finding no acceptance for them any- 
where. 

When Adam Black hauled him out of the muddy 
waters of the Thames, and learned his>story, a fellow- 
feeling warmed his heart toward the hollow-eyed, 
thoughtful lad. He put some work in his way, and 
gave him the encouragement his forlorn heart was 
starving for, and when the chance offered, he took him 
on the editorial staff of The Looking Glass as his as- 
sistant. 

Black was sitting at his desk one afternoon working 
through a great pile of MSS. sent in for the approval of 
the editor. Palamont absolutely declined to look even 
at the outsides of the parcels, holding that it was the 
sub-editor's duty to wade through the very mixed as- 
sortment, and sift out the wheat from the chaff. And 
so Black, devoting his mornings to the business man- 
agement, conscientiously worked his way through the 
ever-waiting pile, with the cheerful hope, always just 
ahead of him, of discovering some epoch-making story 
or article which would repay him for his labor. 

He had very soon acquired the necessary editorial 
faculty of grasping almost at a glance the merits of a 
MS. . and seeing whether it would pay to read beyond 
the third page. 
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The gems he discovered were few and far between. 
Out of fifteen big envelopes, rolls, and packages which 
he had sliced open that afternoon, only two had been 
laid aside for further consideration. 

"What awful rot most of it is," he sighed to himself, 
**They have nothing to tell, and don't know how to tell 
it. I could do better myself." 

And with this last thought in his mind he lay back 
in his chair a-musing. 

During the past year he had sternly nipped his own 
literary aspirations in the bud, lest they should inter- 
fere with the more practical and more necessary duties 
which circumstances had thrown upon him, and, except 
in the way of business, he had hardly put pen to paper. 
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Three months later Adam Black, sitting at his desk 
one morning before the pile of letters which had just 
been sliced open for him, came across one post-marked 
*' Brodick. " He put it oil one side till all his other cor- 
respondence was disposed of, and then, having dis- 
missed his secretary, picked it up and opened it. 

It contained a letter and an enclosure. He read the 
letter first. It was from Angus Maclure whose health 
had broken down a month before, and who had been 
shipped off by Black to his native Arran for a holiday. 

It referred to some literary work upon which he was 
engaged, to his health, and to the enclosure, which the 
writer hastened to forward. Black picked it up and 
sliced it open, with an anticipatory smile on his lips. 

It was addressed, "Garth Royyall, Esquire, Brae 
Cottage, Loch Banza, Arran, N. B." 

1% raa thus ; 
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"Gray's Inn, London, 
"May 18, 188—. 

"Dear Sir,— 

"Will you permit me, before proceeding to bufidnees, 
to express my own admiration for, and the very great 
enjoyment I have had in reading your story, ^The Fruit 
of Sorrow. ' It is a very fine piece of work, and will 
make its mark» We want more like it. Now to busi- 
ness. Following your instructions, I submitted it to 
Mr. Palamont personally for The Looking OlasSj but 
he declined it. I then sent it to Hie Mirro% and I 
send you herewith their letter of acceptance. 

"We look forward to handling more of your work 
with great pleasure and anticipation. 

"I remain, dear Sir, 
"Yours very truly, 
"Garth Royyall, Esq. Paul Gbraint.'' 

Black's cheek flushed as he read, then he picked up 
the enclosure referred to in Geraint's letter. It was 
addressed, "Paui Geraint, Esquire, The Writers' So- 
ciety, Gray's Inn, London," and ran thus* 

"Office of The Mirror, 

"Bedford Street, London. 
"May 17, 188—. 
"My Dbar Gbraint— 

"A thousand thanks to you for securing for The 
Mirror that story, * The Fruit of Sorrow. ' It is wonder- 
fully clever and touching, and is bound to make a hit. 
Who is the writer? It is the first time I have come 
across his name. Is he a genuinely new man, or is it 
— ^ or — ^ or — , masquerading under a new name?" 
(Black smiled, for the names mentioned were masters 
qi the crafty and the highest paid writers of the da^.) 
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^'Do not fail to give us the first chance of any other 
work from the same source. I count upon you in this, 
and leave the question of terms entirely in your hands. 

"Yours truly, 
'Paul Qbraint, Esq. "Charles Crabtrbb." 

And Adam Black fell to musing again, and then 
went about his work with a new light in his eye, and 
just a touch of amusement lurking in the comers of his 
lips. 

Several similar letters Black received during the 
next few months, all via Loch Banza, and his replies 
were transmitted by the same route. 

Angus Maclure was well again, and quite fit for his 
London duties, but Adam Black needed him at Loch 
Banza and kept him there, and Angus raised no objec- 
tions. 

And now the world of readers and writers — and even 
that other world of critics, where, as some folks hold, 
they neither read nor write — awoke to the knowledge 
that a new power had sprung up in their midst, and 
many were the surmises as to his actuality and per- 
sonality. 

The stories signed "Garth EoyyalP' were looked for 
with the keenest anticipation, and were ascribed to all 
the most prominent writers one after another, and one 
after another these gentlemen expressed their profound 
regret that they could not conscientiously claim them 
as their own. 

At Boyyall's r equest the earlier stories had all been 
duly submitted to Julian Palamont before being 
offered elsewhere, and he had steadily declined them. 
Sir Charles Crabtree secured them all for The Mirror^ 
and old Lord Terrapin was frantic and furious. He 
came racing down tp the office one day. Palamont 
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was out as usual. Terrapin cursed him high and low, 
and then turned on Adam Black, a thing he had never 
done before. 

^'Damn it, Black! How came you and Palamont to 
be such idiotic fools as to let this new man slip through 
your fingers? Here] that cursed Mirror is shooting 
away up and we are out in the cold, and Geraint tells 
me that every single one of those stories was submitted 
first to The Looking Glass. Were you both gone 
blind?" 

Black never wasted words, and now he asked quietly: 

''Did Geraint say they had been submitted to The 
Looking Olass^ or to Mr. Palamont?" 

''Damn it I Isn't that the same thing?" asked the 
irate old man, "Isn't Palamont The Looking Glass? 
Isn't The Looking Glass Palamont?" 

"Well, no, not quite," said Black, smiling, "though 
Palamont would probably say 'yes' to it. But in this 
case, I have it from Geraint himself, the matter was 
submitted direct to Mr. Palamont, and he has dealt 
with it entirely on his own responsibility." 

"Is the man a born fool, or only a conceited idiot? 
What has become of his judgment? Turn up the letter- 
book. Black, and let us see if that casts any light on 
the subject. " 

The old man glanced over each curt letter of refusal, 
all signed by Palamont himself, and grunted and swore 
more horribly after each one. 

"And did you never see any of these stories yourself. 
Black?" asked Lord Terrapin. 

"Mr. Palamont never showed me one of them, so I 
had no opportunity of expressing any opinion." 

Finally, on the verge of an apoplectic fit, his lordship 
swore himself into his broughau^s and peace reigned 
90W IWW? W th§ editorial rooips, 
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Three days later Black received the following letter: 

"My Dear Black,— 

^'Palamont and I have had words and parted. 
Henceforth you are in sole charge of Ihe Looking 
QlasSy both editorially and managerially. Qet in what 
assistance you need. You, of course, take Palamont'e 
salary, and I suggest that you take in addition half 
your late salary as manager. 

"I feel more comfortable than I have been for a year 
past, now that we are rid of that egregious humbug. 
His laziness and his conceit had become unendurable. 
For heaven's sake do your beet to secure some of this 
new man BoyyalPs work at any price. We are get- 
ting badly left. 

"Yours, 

** Terrapin." 

This letter worried Black greatly, and he wrote back 
to Lord Terrapin urging him to re-consider the ques- 
tion of parting with Palamont. 

In reply the old warrior came raging down to Sussex 
Street, and fiercely argued the matter out with his new 
editor. 

"What the deuce is your objection to my new 
arrangement, Black? Is it a question of getting through 
the work?" 

"No, I can do the work all right." 

"You should know how to. You have done it pretty 
nearly all for the past year. I know all about it. Is 
it a question of remuneration?" 

"Hardly. On your suggestion I shall be drawing 
£1,200 a year. I ppend £300. " 

"Gad I You'll be wanting to buy me out in a year 
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or two," said bis lordship dryly. '^Well now» be 
frank, Black, what is your objection?'^ 

*^I don't like your parting with Palamont on the 
question of this man BoyyalPs work. It might be a 
simple error of judgment, a thing we are all liable to. " 

**Error of judgment be damned I" fumed Terrapin. 
'^It's just sheer cursed incapacity, which is another 
name for laziness. I have been wanting to be free of 
him for months past, and I took the first chance that 
oflfered." 

Black said no more, and the new arrangement went 
into force. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

GARTH ROYYALL IS WANTBD. 

The following month Qarth BoyyaPs contribution to 
The Mirror set the literary world ablaze. It was a 
powerful story, and into the plot of it was woven a 
series of acute and subtle delineations of character, in 
which some of the best known personalities in the artis- 
tic and literary world found themselves depicted in a 
way that was startling in its cleverness. The writer 
understood his subject and subjects through and 
through, and his method of handling them was original 
and masterly. 

He was evidently one of themselves. Who? — Who? 
—Who? 

The papers exhausted themselves in surmises, rumors, 
contradictions, and The Mirror beat the record and 
went into three editions. Terrapin was frantic, and 
begged and prayed Adam Black to obtein something 
from Boyyall for The Looking Qlass^ cost what it 
might. 

31ack showed him a letter from Paul Qeraint, which 
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stated that four months previously Julian Palamont 
bad, on behalf of The Looking Glass^ declined an offer 
of six stories from Garth Eoyyall ; that The Mirror had 
accepted them, and that on the conclusion of that con- 
tract he would again endeavor to get the offer of some 
of Royyall's work for The Looking Glass. 

Qeraint had, of course, been besieged with enquiries 
as to who Boyyall was, and where he lived. But Paul 
Geraint a man with a big literary reputation of his 
own, and deeply interested in the society he had founded 
for the benefit of young authors, simply declined to 
answer any questions whatever, except two — he did 
not know who Garth Eoyyall was; and as to where he 
lived, he had been specially requested to keep it secret, 
and he intended to do so. And so the world read, and 
enjoyed, and chuckled over its new-found treasure, and 
tore its hair, when it was so fortunate as to possess any, 
at its inability to fathom the mystery in which it was 
enshrined. 

One day Adam Black received the following letter 
from Angus Maclure, who was still in Arran : 

^^Lock Banza, 

**Sept. 18, 188—. 
"My dear Adam— 

"How long is this to go on, and what is to be the 
end of it? It is getting beyond n joke. Here is the 
latest development. At two o'clock yesterday there 
drove up to the door of this cottage one of Brown's fiys 
from Brodick, and there descended from it an aristo- 
cratic, military-looking man of fifty-five or so, some- 
what the worse for travel wear. He took stock of the 
surroundings, marched up to the door, pounded on it 
with his stick, and I heard him ask old Tibbie in a 
quick, impatient voice : 
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'' 'I want Mr. Garth Eoyyall.'' 

" *Hech?' said Tibbie, with her hand to her ear. 

" *Mr. Garth Royyall. Does he live here?' 

^^^Na/ said Tibbie, 'there's naebody o' that name 
here/ 

<< ^Nonsense, madam; this is the address given me.' 

***Hmph-hm,' said Tibbie, *I ken naeth'n aboot it.' 

**The visitor pounded on the stones with his stick 
and swore vigorously. 

*^*Hech, ma-ani sich language I' said Tibbie, and 
^as closing the door on it, when I deemed it well to 
interfere. So I put in an appearance, and said, *Can I 
assist you, sir?' His eyes brightened at sight of me, 
and he said : 

" *Thank God for the sight of a sensible face' (which 
was rough on old Tibbie). 'May I come in and sit 
down while I explain what I want? This is a terrible 
place to get to. I have come right through from Lon- 
don without stopping, and I began to fear my visit was 
to be useless after all. Am I addressing ^Mr. Garth 
Royyall?' 

** *No, sir. I cannot claim that honour.' 

^'His face fell again. He looked at me hungrily. 

" 'But you know him?' 

*' *Yes, I know him.' 

" ^Does he live here?' 

"*He does not.' 

" * Where does he live?' 

" *That I am not allowed to tell you.' 

***I am here entirely in Mr. Royyall's interests. 
Let me explain who I am and what I want' He 
hauled out a card case and handed me a card — ^Sir 
Charles Crabtree, The Mirror^ Bedford Street, London.' 

"I bowed. 

"Sir Charles continued : 
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'' *May I presume that you are in Mr. RoyalPs con- 
fidence?' 

" *You may, Sir Charles/ 

" * Well, his last story in The Mirror shows such a 
thorough knowledge of the editorial management of a 
paper that I have come all this way, Mr. ' 

*'* Angus,* said I. 

" *Very well, Mr. Angus; I have come up from Lon- 
don to offer your friend the editorship of The Mirror. 
It is worth £1,000 a year, and I think he will be worth 
it.' 

*' I sat back and looked at him, keeping my face a? 
straight as I could, for the ludicrousness of the position 
was almost too much for me. Finally I said : 

"*I will lay your offer before Mr. Royyall, Sir 
Charles, and let you know the result.' 

^* *Is there no possibility of my seeing him?' he asked 
anxiously. 

^^ *He is away, and won't be back for some weeks, 
but I will communicate with him.' 

*'He was greatly disappointed. I catered for him as 
well as I could on the spur of the moment, and he left 
an hour later to catch the steamer from Brodick. 

'*I stood and watched his fly climb up the road into 
Glen Chalmadale. It stopped, to give him one last 
look over Banza and to breathe the horse, I suppose. 
Then, to my great surprise, it came racing down the 
road again and again drew up at the cottage. Sir 
Charles jumped out in a state of intense excitement. 
He grasped me by the arm, and swung me round 
toward the sea. 

^^ 'Do you see that?' he asked hoarsely. 

''That was a fine steam yacht which had crept 
silently up the loch while I was watching Sir Charles's 

fly. 
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" *Do you know who that ia?* 

"*rvenoidoa.* 

***Got ft glass?' 

^'I brought him one. He waved it to me impatiently. 

" 'Look — lookl — I don't need itl Read her name.' 

**I got the yacht and spelled out her name, 'Sea 
XJrohin. * 

*' 'Lord Terrapin's yacht,' said Sir Charles. 

"It was so. I remembered reading the name in the 
yachting notes in the Herald only two days ago. 

'"Do you know why she is here?' he asked. 

" 'I can imagine," I said. 

"I pondered the situation as rapidly as the time per- 
mitted and then asked : 

'"Will you give me a lift in your oarriage. Sir 
Charles?' 

" 'I will. Where to?' 

'"To the foot of Olen Sannox. I shall be gone two 
days, and I trust the 'Sea Urchin' will be away before 
I get back. ' 

"I flung some things into a knapsack, and told old 
Tibbie I might be gone for a month, and we left. 

"Now you have the position, and can deal with it 

"But you see that somehow the address has leaked 
out, and reached both Crabtree and Terrapin about the 
same time. I have written to Geraint to send all let- 
ters for you under cover to me at Lagg for the next fort- 
night. This will give you time to decide on your next 
move. This was a close shave. Fortunately I had 
never met Crabtree, but if Lord Terrapin had suddenly 
walked in on me the game would have been up. I 
await your ideas." 

Black laughed to himself. "Qood, my lord!" said 
he« "He expected to come down here and tell me hd 
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had captured- the bird when I had failed. Now he'll 
never say a word about it, and won't own to ever hav- 
ing heard of Loch Ranza. This is getting distinctly 
humorous." 

A few days later came a letter from Geraint, express- 
ing his great regret at the annoyance Mr. Royyall 
had been put to by his address having in some way 
leaked out. He could only suppose that a clerk, who 
had recently left the employment of the society, had in 
some way acquired the information, and had imparted 
it for a consideration to both Lord Terrapin and Sir 
Charles Crabtree. Every effort, he assured Mr. 
Boyyall had been, and would be, put forth to follow 
his wishes in this matter. 

Sir Charles Crabtree received a letter from Qarth 
Boyyall, thanking him for his very flattering offer of 
the editorship of The Mirror^ and regretting that his 
other duties would not permit his acceptance of the 
honour. 

Sir Charles wrote again, and yet again, repeating his 
offers, increasing the inducements, and suggesting that 
if Mr. Boyyall would only accept, and choose his own 
assistants in carrying out his views, his time need not 
really be encroached upon to any very great extent. 

But Boyyall steadily but courteously declined. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

LORD TSRBAPIN QOBS HIS WAY REJOICING. 

About this time one of those fatherless paragraphs 
which spring up, no one knows where or how, but 
which possess a vitality which nothing can injure, and 
a fecundity which nothing can suppress, went the round 
of the papers, and in various dressings contained the 
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following information. The paragraph quoted is from 
The Chronicle^ page three, * 'Readers' and Writers* " 
column : 

^'Qarth Royyall, whose stories have been enjoyed by 
readers, writers, and critics alike for the past few 
months, has been pressed to accept the editorial chair of 
The Mirror^ which Sir Charles Crabtree is prepared to 
vacate in his favour at A moment's notice. Rumour 
puts the inducement offered at £1,500 per annum. Mr. 
Royyall, however, declines to part with his freedom 
even at this high figure, preferring to devote himself 
entirely to the work of production. His refusal does 
him credit. It implies tremendous belief in his own 
staying powers, and we are glad of it. Judging from 
his past performance, Mr. Royyall is not the man to be 
mistaken as to his own capabilities, and we are hound 
to say that we consider that the past entirely justifies 
his own implied opinion of his future prospects. Mr. 
Royyall, in fact, has his future in his own hand. We 
may expect from him work which will justify even his 
refusal of the editorial chair of The Mirror and its 
salary of £1,600 a year." 

Lord Terrapin waxed frantic over the narrow escape 
The Looking Glass had had of losing the much sought 
writer for ever. Black, however, quietly showed him 
a letter from Paul Geraint, accepting an offer from The 
Looking Glass for Royyall's next six stories, and the 
old man cooled off, and wrung his > hand with a quite 
unusual expression of feeling, and went down to his 
brougham, chuckling himself as nearly red in the face 
as he had ever been, at Crabtree's approaching discom- 
fiture. 

That same evening Black stayed late at the office to 
pass the final make-up of the journal, a duty he never 
delegated to anyone else. 
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As be turned into the Strand ho bought a special 
Globe^ and strode oflE briskly westwards to his club, a 
luxury he had found it necessary to indulge in since his 
elevation to the editorial chair. 

He ordered dinner, and sat down leisurely to scan the 
latest news. The first thing that caught his eye 'was 
this: 

'•FATAL CARRIAGE ACCIDENT IN HYDE 

PARK. 

''As Lord Terrapin's brougham was passing through 
Hyde Park, conveying his lordship to his residence in 
Queen's Gate, the horses, from some unexplained cause, 
bolted, and dashed at full gallop up the Row. Fortu- 
nately the Park was almost empty, and if the driver 
could have recovered control of his team, no harm 
might have resulted. At Albert Gate, however, the 
carriage swerved, came in contact with a lamp-post, 
and went to pieces, the horses continuing their mad 
career as far as the Memorial, where they were stopped 
by P.C.X 104. The coachman was taken up dead, 
his neck having been broken from contact with the 
lamp- post. Lord Terrapin was picked out of the debris 
apparently not seriously hurt, and the footman also was 
uninjured, but in the case of a man of Lord Terrapin's 
years (his lordship was seventy-five last month) such a 
shock to the system cannot be sustained without caus- 
ing his friends serious alarm. His Lordship was con- 
veyed to his own house, but no further information as 
to his condition has yet been vouchsafed to our en- 
quiries. " 

Black bolted his dinner, hailed a hansom, and sped 
oflP to Queen's Gate. He was well known there, and 
thQ foptmc^n admitted him without (question. Snell an4 
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his fellows had abeady assumed an anticipatory length 
of face. They spoke in whispers and moved on tip- 
toe. They evidently expected the worst 

'* Doctor Bruce-Panell is in the library, Mr. Black," 
whispered Snell, and Adam turned in there. 

^^Ah, Black, glad to see you," said the doctor. 

*'How is his lordship, doctor?" 

^^Bad, very bad; terrible shock to the system. He 
didn't feel it at first. In fact, if you'd heard him 
swearing when I came in you'd have thought he was 
as right as a nail; but he's feeling it worse every 
minute." 

**Willhegetoverit?" 

^*I doubt it. He's an old man, you know, and what 
little constitution he had he did his best to ruin fifty 
years ago." 

^^He's been careful of it of late." 

"Ay, ay, of late — ^too late. He's lasted wonderfully, 
but he's seen seventy-five years." 

"Is there any internal damage?" 

"It's likely, but he won't let me examine him. He 
says he's going to die, and he doesn't want any of my 
damned foolery. He was asking for you, by the way. ^ 

I believe they sent to the office for you." i 

"He was? Is he off his head at all?" 

"Off his head? He's as bright as a hawk, but I 
doubt if he'll last over to-morrow." \ 

A bell rang furiously, and a crash was heard in an 
adjoining room. 

"That's him," said the doctor; "I told him to keep 
quiet, and he ordered Snell to bring him cigars and 
whisky." 

After a hasty tap Snell opened the door and put his 
face into the room. 

"6i9 lordship wants Mr, Black," 
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Black followed bim down the thickly-carpeted pas- 
sage. Snell opened a door quietly, and closed it be- 
hind Black as be entered, but did not enter himself. 
The shattered remains of a water-bottle lying on the 
carpet by the door, in which some sparkling splinters 
still stuck, suggested to Black the reason of Snell's 
preference for the passage. 

Lord Terrapin was propped up in his bed among a 
heap of pillows. His thin, shrivelled white neck pro- 
truded from his crimson silk dressing-gown like the 
pistil of a half-withered tiger-lily, and there was an in- 
definable, stricken look about him which warned Black 
of the worst. 

He was feebly smoking a strong cigar, and on the 
table at the head of the bed stood a case of handsomely- 
cut liqueur bottles and a glass, and a lamp with a crim- 
son shade. 

*'Ah, Black, it was good of you to come so soon" — 
his voice was thinner and harsher and higher-pitched 
than usual. ^^Sit by me here. Have a cigar. Take 
some whisky/' 

*'I doubt if they're the proper things for you to be 
having, my lord," said Black, taking the chair, but de- 
clining the other offers. His heart was full of pain at 
the sight of his old friend in such evil case, and it was 
all he could do to keep the signs of it out of his voice. 

With his bald head, and white, clean-cut face, the 
old man looked like an awful abnormal infant of 
seventy-five. 

But the infantile likeness disappeared when he 
opened his mouth. 

Always given to forcible expression, any opposition 
or countering of his will drove him into fury, which 
worked itself off in verbal thunderbolts of the most lurid 
description. Black bad originally been shocked wd 
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staggered at these displays, but now he was used to his 
ways, and he had had many a practical proof of the 
warm heart that was hidden somewhere inside the vol- 
canic old heathen. 

The shock he had suffered had upset his lordship's 
nervous system completely. He was in a state of furi- 
ous annoyance at the accident, at being propped up 
there to wait for death, at having to die without ever 
having been consulted in the matter, and he fumed, 
and raged, and swore in the most terrible fashion. 

Adam saw the bed shake spasmodically, and the thin 
white hand raised from time to time to the cigar shook 
so that the ashes were scattered over the bedclothes. 

<<Much pain?" queried Black. It was hard to sit 
there and not try to help him in some way, or at all 
events to express his sympathy. 

*'Pain be damned I I've no pain, except that I'm 
being hustled out of life, without a chance of saying 
yea or nay to it, and by that damned idiot Coulter. A 
dozen times I've discharged that man and let him stop 
on. And 'now he's discharged me — damn him — ^and 
himself too. They tell me he's broken his neck against 
a lamp-post — the least he could do after making such 
damned fools of us both." 

A tap at the door, and Snell cautiously inserted his 
head, and glanced at the bed with an alert, wide-eyed 
look of apprehension. 

*^The doctor wishes to know, your lordship, if the 
nurse may come up?" 

" Nurse 1" screamed the withered little fury with a 
torrent of invectives, and then with wonderful energy 
he leaned over, and another liqueur bottle whizzed 
through the air and shattered on titie door, which closed 
just in time. 

The old man rolled the upper half of him round op 
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his pillow till be could reach the drawer in the table, 
slid it open, and drew out a shining revolver. 

Bat he had overtaxed his feeble strength, and lay 
panting till Black raised him carefully, and propped 
him up among the pillows again, where he lay and 
gasped. 

^^See that damned doctor, Black — tell him I will pot 
his nurses — as fast as he sends 'em up." 

Black went down and persuaded the doctor to leave 
the old man in peace. 

"But, man I" said the Doctor, "he must have some 
one with him. He may flicker out any moment. He 
may last the night out. He may last over to-morrow. 
But every time he breaks out like that he just knocks 
so much off his life." 

"rU stop with him," said Black. 

"That lets me out then, and I'm off," said the Doc- 
tor. "I can do absolutely nothing for him, and I have 
a dozen calls to make yet. If you can get him to drink 
this, do so. It will quiet him for a time. I will be 
round first thing in the morning." 

Black went up again, and found the old man lying 
quietly sunk among his pillows. 

"Got rid of 'em all?" he queried, and Black nodded. 

"Sit here close to me. Black, I want to talk to you," 
and Adam drew his chair close up to the bedside. 

"How will you get on without me, my boy?" 

"I shall miss you greatly. You have been a good 
friend to me,'* said Black, greatly touched by the feel- 
ing in the old man's tone. 

"Ay, ay!" came from the pillow, and then after a 
pause he said musingly, "Garth Royyall — Garth 
Bqyyall — that is about the only thing I regret. We 
ought to have had him to ourselves. To think of Crab- 
tree getting ahead of us like that, damn him I" 
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'^. We shall have him soon/' said Black soothingly. 

^^ We ought never to have missed him. We ought to 
have him altogether, and never let The Mirror have 
another Ime from him. I would give two years of my 
life — bah I I forgot, I am to die to-morrow. Well, I 
would die completely happy if I knew that that could 
be brought about Promise me to do your best, 
Black. '• 

^*Tes, I will do my best." And after a thoughtful 
pause he added slowly, *'I can even promise you that 
not another line of Boyyall's shall ever appear in The 
Mirror after their present contract runs out." 

"You can promise that? Why? How?" And the 
expiring volcano spurted up into brief life. "Do you 
know Royyall? Don't trifle with a half -dead man, 
Adam Black." 

And Black drew out of his pocket-book a letter, 
which he unfolded and put into the shaking hand be- 
fore him. But the letter fluttered like a fan. 

"Let me hold it, and the lamp too," said Black. 
"Can you see it now?" and the old man bent his head 
over it and read it aloud : 

"Garth Roytall, Esq., 
"Dear Sir,— 

"It is with feelings of the very greatest regret 
that we received your last letter conveying your final 
decision as to the editorship of The Mirror. It we 
thought that money would influence you, we would be 
ready to still further increase our offer. In fact, we 
would go as high as £1,500 a year. But from what 
you have said we judge even this would be useless. I£ 
you should ever think of reconsidering your decision we 
shall be ready to renew our offer? 
"I remain, dear Sir, 

"Yours faithfully, "Chari-bs Orabtbbk," 
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The old man read this slowly, and then looked up at 
Black. 

**What does it mean, Adam? Where did you get 
that letter? Is Royyall trying to screw higher terms 
out of you? Take him, my boy, on his own terms. 
Don*t let him slip!" 

^^He sha'nHslip, Lord Terrapin. The letter was sent 
to me." 

"By Royyall?" 

"No, by Crabtree. I am Garth Royyall?" 

Terrapin fell back among his pillows, and gazed at 
him for full two minutes without speaking, though his 
eyes sparkled like diamonds. Then he stretched out a 
shaking white hand and feebly gripped Black's. 

"My dear boy I I am so glad. You have made me 
quite happy. I would not have missed this for a whole 
year of life. Does Crabtree know?" 

"He knows nothing. With the exception of one 
other, you are the only one who knows." 

"Geraint?" 

"No, Angus Madure, of Loch Ranza." 

And the old man chuckled feebly at the recollection 
of his own visit there, to try and secure the services of 
Garth Royyall for The Looking Olass. 

"It is immense!" he said at last, and lay quiet en- 
joying it 

A faint tap on the door took Adam to it. It was 
Snell enquiring if he should have a bed prepared for 
Mr. Black. 

But Adam told him, in a whisper, that he would use 
the couch in the dressing-room. He bade him bring 
up a cup of strong coffee and some biscuits, and ordered 
that one of the footmen should wait up in case of need. 

He tip-toed up to the bed to see if his lordship W£is 
all right. 

f ' ' 



! 
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The old man opened his eyes and smiled up at him 
and said feebly: 

'^Good lad I — Good lad I — Immense! — Immense I" 

Then he seemed to doze off for a time, and after wait- 
ing a while Adam lay down, for he was very tired. 
Every now and again he heard a chuokle from the bed, 
and a muttered word or two, and then he dozed off 
himself. 

He awoke suddenly from a broken nap with the echo 
of his own name in his ears. He sat up, doubting, but 
it came again, hoarse and harsh, from the next room : 

*' Adam Black I Adam Black ! I want you. ' ' 

He sprang up and went in. The old man was sitting 
up, and was evidently much excited, but he quieted 
down when he saw Adam. *'Ah, there you are, my 
boy. I want Urquhart — quick — send a man to bring 
him ! They know where he lives. " 

Black hesitated whether to go himself. He feared 
the end might not be far off, however, and leaving the 
room, he roused the footman, sound asleep in the big 
basket-chair in the hall. 

"You know where Mr. Urquhart, the lawyer, lives?" 

"Yes, Mr. Black." 

"His lordship wants him at once. Bring him back 
with you in a cab. Don't waste a minute," and the 
man hurried off. 

When Black got back to the bedroom his lordship 
had dozed off again, so he went into the library, and 
lighted a cigar. 

It was an interminable three-quarters of an hour 
before he heard the sound of wheels outside, and he 
quietly opened the front door and admitted Mr. Urqu- 
hart and the footman. 

"How is he, Mr. Black?" asked the old lawyer. 

"He has been quite quiet, but I fear he won't last 
long. He insisted on seeing you," 
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They went upstairs. His lordship was lying quietly 
with his eyes wide open, and sparkling with the ro- 
guish look of a child with a pleasurable secret. 

"For the last time, Urquhart/* he said feebly. 
"Sorry to drag you out — couldn't die without seeing 
you once more." 

And Black closed the door, and went down to the 
library. 

Adam Black never quite forgave himself that he fell 
asleep there, and yet, tired out as he was, it was not to 
be wondered at. 

For the second time that night he woke up with a 
start, with a noise echoing in his ears which might 
only have been the echo of a dream. 

The house seemed deadly stilL To assure himself 
that it was only a dream, he quietly opened the door 
and looked out into the hall. 

The footman had sprung up, and was standing there 
startled and half asleep. 

"What was it?'* asked Black. "Has Mr. Urquhart 
gone?" 

"Gone over an hour ago, sir. Did you hear it?*' 

"Hear what?'* 

"In his lordship's room?" and the man went white 
and began to shake. "I thought maybe I was dream- 
ing, but you heard it too." 

They went softly along the corridor in the grey dawn. 

"My Godl" said Black, as he opened the bedroom 
door, and the faint, sharp smell of powder whiffed into 
his face. 

The old man was lying peacefully among his pil- 
lows, the revolver still held in his thin white hand, and 
his face bore the satisfied smile of a child who has 
fallen asleep anticipating a joyful awakening. 
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All through his life he had known no higher will 
than his own, and as he had lived, so he died. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

AND FORGETS NEITHER HER FRIENDS NOR THOSE OF 

HIS OWN HOUSE. 

Lord Terrapin's death was a heavy blow to Adam 
Black. How it might affeot his position on The Look- 
ing Glass he could not tell. He knew next to nothing 
of his lordship's affairs outside journalistic matters. 
The title and estates he knew reverted to a distant 
branch of the family, and the journal would probably 
go with the rest 

He went on with his duties as usual, however, except 
for the painful interlude of the inquest, until the day of 
the funeral. 

When it was all over he was slipping away unob- 
served to get back to the office, when Mr. Urquhart 
stopped him. 

**You had better come back with us, Mr. Black." 

"I think not," said Black. 

But the old lawyer insisted, and would not let him 
escape. 

**It is better you should come," and Black had no 
option but to go. 

The will was a long one, dealing with lands and 
houses in many counties, and with large investments, 
and Adam wondered why Urquhart had brought him 
there to listen to it all. 

The old man had willed away large sums to distant 
needy relatives whom he had never seen, and the new 
lord grew gloomier, and still more gloomy, as the tale 
of bequests lengthened. 
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"Ah, now I seel" said Black to himself. "But why 
didnH Urquhart request Flora's presence in person?'' 
for the old lawyer was reading: 

"And to my friend^ Mrs. Flora MacAlpine, wife of 
James MacAlpine, artist, of 32, Millbank Street, for 
her sole use and benefit, I give and bequeath the sum 
of £5,000 as a token of my great affection and esteem, 
and in recognition of the many and great services she 
has rendered an old man in his lonely old age." 

And then came a clause referring to The Looking 
Ol(xs8^ and as Adam listened his eyes widened and his 
brows arched in surprise. 

For Mr. Urquhart was quietly reading: 

"All my interest in the journal called The Looking 
Olctss I give and bequeath, in its entirety, with all the 
profits accruing since the making up of the last balance- 
sheet prior to the date of my death, to my friend Adam 
Black, the honestest and most capable man I have ever 
met" 

Adam sat up in silent amazement. He had not for a 
moment expected anything of this kind. A murmur of 
angry indignation buzzed round among the Terrapin 
family, and after a moment's confabulation the new 
lord began putting a heated question to the lawyer. 
But the latter quietly begged for one moment more. 

"To that bequest there is a condition attached," he 
said. "And I may state, at once, that the bequest 
forms part of the will drawn up by me according to the 
instructions of the late Lord Terrapin over six months 
ago, and is absolutely unassailable. The codicil was 
drawn up by me at his lordship's request the night, or 
rather the morning, of his death, and within an hour of 
his death. It seems to me to operate rather against 
Mr. Black's interest than otherwise. No doubt, if he 
chooses to do so, Mr. Black can explain it. It reads as 
follows: 
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^' With reference to my bequest to Mr. Adam Black 
of all my interest in The Looking Qlasa^ said bequest 
is hereby revoked and made void and the property is to 
pass with the rest of my property to my next-of-kin if 
at any time after the expiration of any contracts which 
may be in force upon the date of the reading of this 
codicil, any of the writings of Mr. Qarth Koyyall ap- \ 

peej: originally in any other paper than The Looking , 

Glass.*' 

The lawyer.looked questioningly at Adam Black, who 
could with difficulty repress the shadow of a smile at 
this post-mortem evidence of the consistent and char- 
acteristic determination of the late proprietor of The 
Looking Glass to get permanently ahead of the Crab- 
tree faction and The Mirror. 

A puzzled silence fell on the Terrapin family. 

They waited for Adam 'to explain, but he simply 
bowed to the lawyer, and sat with a face like a sphinx. | 

The assembly broke up, and Lord Terrapin jumped 
into his brougham, and drove off in search of Crabtree, 
who listened with amazement to his story, and then I 

assured him that it was absolutely impossible for Adam 
Black to carry out the conditions of the bequest, and ' 

that The Looking Glass was as good as his already. 

The bequest and the curious condition attached to it 
caused much excited discussion in literary circles. 

**It was villainously tantalising to offer a man a prob- 
able £12,000 a year with one hand and take it back 
with the other. *' 

"It was Terrapin all over.'* 

"But what motive could he have? It was simply 
playing into Qarth BoyyalPs hands, whoever he may 
be.*' 

"Why, it would pay Black to secure Boyyall at any 
figure the latter chose to name, up to £10,000 a year. " 
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^'The old man must have been craxy— -heshot himself 
an hoar later, you know." 

*'It would pay Adam Black to make away with 
Royyall,'* and so on. 

That was how the world spoke of the matter. And 
through it all Adam Black went quietly on his way, 
unmoved alike by congratulations and condolences. 

The lawyers informed him that the property was un- 
doubtedly his, until proof could be given by the present 
Lord Terrapin that the conditions of tenure had been 
broken. 

So he entered into possession and found himself a 
wealthy man. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

PASTURES NEW. 

The occupants of the Sky Parlour missed their old 
friend sorely, and mourned him sincerely. 

James the Second was becoming a fine sturdy little 
fellow, and, chiefly for his sake, they decided to remove 
from the quaint habitation to which they had clung so 
long on account of the many fragrant associations of 
the earlier days. 

But the youngster was growing and becoming ob- 
servant, and his proper development required trees and 
flowers and grass and birds, and so they determined to 
give him the benefit of a country residence. 

James the First was doing excellently well in his 
profession. ^^The Young Chevalier" had brought him 
fame as well as. cash. His wife's bright imagination 
and good judgment supplied all that he himself lacked 
in these respects. 

By degrees she came to occupy Adam's place in the 
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MacAndano partnership, greatly to Adam's 
tion, for that was just ap it should be; and her quick 
wit and observant eye kept the facile pencil well sup- 
plied with subjects. 

The three of them still worked up ideas for his paint- 
ings, and fought wordy battles over them, and argued 
them out to the minutest details, night after night, 
when His Innocenoy was sleeping the fitful sleep of the 
no longer toothless, in his little basket crib in his 
mother's room. But Black soon found that, with his 
mind working at high pressure all day on his own busi- 
ness affairs, he was no match for Flora in these mat- 
ters, and he gladly yielded her the palm. 

For all day long as she sang about the house her 
whole glad heart was running on the things that con- 
cerned her two men folk, Jim and Jimsie, thinking and 
planning for their welfare, as only a loving woman's 
heart could do. 

To this time, of course, belong those of James Mac- 
Alpine's works which had perhaps a g^reater popular 
vogue than any save the Chevalier — ^those in which a 
curly-headed youngster, with winsome chubby face and 
big blue eyes, figures as model-in-chief. In the course 
of a morning's round of common tasks the mother's quick 
imagpnation could picture him in a score of fetching 
poses, and her deft motherly tact would lure him into 
the ambush of a tableau so many times a day that the 
artist found himself embarrassed with his riches, and 
had to beg time to finish one sketch before she spoiled 
the satisfaction of it with suggestions for a still more 
striking one. 

There was another reason impelling them towards a 
country residence, though at present they would not 
aokQOwledge it as an argument of weight. It was but 
a shadow, but it might become a cloud, however 
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much they might decline to accept it. James Mac- 
Alpine's health was not what it should be. His old 
lung trouble occasionally showed itself, and though he 
laughed their anxiety aside, and worked away with his 
pencils and brushes, they could not hide from them- 
selves that during the last few months he had been 
thinner and paler and less robust than before. 

So the change was decided on, and they set to work 
to find their ideal home. 

All their spare time was given to the quest, and they 
ranged the country sides near and far, but found this 
ideal no easier of realisation than most others. 

They had, after many months of searching in vain, 
at last made up their minds to the usual compromise — 
to take what they could get, seeing that what they 
wanted was not obtainable, when, much nearer home 
than they had ever looked to find it, they came upon it 
—IT the ideal. 

Adam had dragged Jimmie the First from his easel 
and brushes one glorious Saturday afternoon, for a long 
country ramble, with IT always as the possible issue. 

They were tramping along a lovely country road 
where the trees almost met overhead and formed a long 
shimmering pillared aisle of greenery^ They had come 
over the hills from Coulsdon by way of Woodmanstone 
and Carshalton. 

They were tired and thirsty, and sat down under the 
hedge for a rest. A slow-moving procession of sleek 
fiippant-tailed cows came wandering discursively past 
them, turning to survey them with calm, unintelligent 
eyes, blowing upon them with damp fragrant noses, 
swinging their distended udders tantalisingly in front 
of the thirsty travellers. 

The cows turned up a lane off the main road. 
' ** We'll go in and get a drink of fresh milk," said 
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Adam, and tbey turned in at the tail of the processioiL 

The lane led into a farmyaxd snrroiinded by byres 
and out- buildings, and just back ftom the lane, hidden 
by a high quick-set hedge stood the farmhouse. It was 
a charming old place, draped in thick clustering ivy 
and as they passed the gateway they got a fleeting im- 
pression of climbing roses and straggling festoons of 
jessamine and clematis. 

They passed on to the nearest byre where the first ar- 
rived cows were already cnained by the neck and the 
jets of milk were already hissing and pinging into the 
pails. 

Very cool and sweet and fragrantly damp smelt the 
byre. It was years since they had smelt anything so 
good, and they both stood looking in, and drawing the 
life of the country into their lungs in big gulps. 

*^My, that's good, Adam, ma-ani'' said Jimmie. 

'' 'Tistha-a-a-tl" said Adam. ''Best thing I've smelt 
since we came to London." 

''Can we get a drink of milk?*' he asked one of the 
milkmen who, with cheek pressed tight against the 
side of the cow, was deftly inducing two continuous 
white jets into the foaming paiL 

^'Office," said the man, and the cow swished her tail 
into the pail, and then into his face. 

"Dom ye I" he said remonstratively to her ladyship, 
"a had to speak." 

They turned to look for the office, and found it at 
the end of the row of byres. 

There they found an elderly man in gaiters, and he 
obligingly got them a couple of mugs of milk. 

"Nice house in there," said Adam as fliey drank. 

"Who is it lives there?" 

"Nobody," said the man. "Mr. Jackson, who owns 
the farm, he used to live there, but he come into some 
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money and he's gone to live near Lunnon. So th' 
bouse is empty/' 

^ < Empty 1" said Adam with a sparkle in his eye, 
*^and does he want to let it?" 

*'Ah, he do I but it's rather against it being so near 
the farm. It's a main nice house, too. " 

**Can we look over it?" 

^'Surely I Here's the key," and he lifted it down and 
handed it to them. 

They walked through the swing gate and unlocked 
the door of their future home. 

^^Jimmie, my man I" said Adam, when they had 
completed the round of the house, ^'this is heavenly I" 

*^ 'Tis tha-a-a-at!" said Jimmie with enthusiasm. 
^^Let's make sure of it before anyone else nips in and 
takes it." 

They sought the manager again, and asked what rent 
was wanted for the house. 

*^Well," he said, eyeing them cautiously, ''he's 
wanting £100 a year" — then he stopped, and they 
waited, so he went on again — "but if you was to offer 
£80 I could take it-— to a good tenant." 

''AH right," said Adam, "we'll take it. Here's my 
name and address, and here's one pound on account of 
the first year's rent. Give me a receipt for it. When 
can we come in?" 

"As soon as Mr. Jackson says it's all right. He'll 
be glad enough to have it let. It's been empty for 
more'n a year now." 

Before leaving they went round the garden, and a 
mo^ delightful old garden it was, with thick clumps 
of rhododendrons and azaleas, and shrubs of all kinds, 
and old stumps of trees draped with ivy, and old-fash- 
ioned flowers galore; and up behind the house a good- 
sized orchard, with apples and pears and plums, and 
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gooseberry and currant and raspberry bushes, and a 
long south wall oovered with well-trained peach trees, 
and high overhead the swaying and rustling of mighty 
elmSy from which came the cawinf of rooks. 

^^ My goodness, Jimmiel I feel like a landed pro- 
prietor. Are we the same two dusty fellows who sat 
out in the road there an hour ago? Why, I feel three 
times as big a man as I did this morning. Bless those 
cows, it was they got us into this." 

''It's just gra-a-a-nd I" said Jimmie. ''Won't that 
wean enjoy the lawn there?" 

That was how they found their second home, and 
within a month they were settled in it, and life had 
taken on many new and delightful aspects for all of 
them. 

Jimmie the Second revelled in the farm and all its be- 
longings, and grew lusty and strong. But Jimmie the 
First still kept thin and pale, in spite of country air 
and fresh milk, and now and again he produced a cough 
which startled the others, and caused them to look at 
one another apprehensively. 

With old Mr. Biggleswade's approval they induced 
Mrs. Jones to occupy the Sky Parlour with her brood 
of youngsters, and the effect of the hundred and sizteen 
steps on the little Jones's legs was so remarkable, that 
Johnny when he grew up became a champion runner, 
and his brother David, as everyone knows, broke all 
the world's records on his bicycle at Catford and Paris, 
and held the championship of England against all 
comers for three years, till he married and settled down 
in a cycle business of his own. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

THB DISCOVERY OF OABTH ROTTALL. 

Thb Boyyall stories in The Mirror attracted a vast 
amount of attention to that journal for the next two 
months. The uninformed, who had heard only of the 
will and the strange conditions attached to it, jumped 
to the conclusion that Adam Black had already lost his 
rights in The Looking Glass by the publication of these 
stories in The Mirror. 

The better informed understood that these were the 
final stories of the original series bought by The Mir- 
ror^ and they waited impatiently to see if rumor was 
correct in stating that The Looking Glass had the next 
series in hand. 

When the next month's Looking Glass appeared 
there was a rush upon it, and the spirits of Adam 
Black's supporters sank to zero when no single word 
concerning Garth Boyyall appeared in its pages. 

Black with his customary shrewdness had determined 
to permit an interval of a couple of months before start- 
ing the series in The Looking GlasSy and these two 
months worked the popular interest and excitement up 
to a most extraordinary pitch. 

The apparent duel between two great journals, two 
great organisations, and two exceptionally clever edi- 
tors, and the magnitude of the prize at stake, captured 
the public imagination. Bumor put the profits of The 
Looking Glass at £12,000 a year, and for once it wtis 
not far wrong. 

It was a prize worth fighting for, and all who knew 
Adam Black knew that he would fight to the death. 
Aiid the inteKT^ was still further increased by th^ ex^ 
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iraordinary nature of the ptrag^le. For it was evident 
to all that Black had not only to prevent Qarth Royyall 
falling into the hands of The Mirror even for a edngle 
month, but that, in order to do so, he had first to dis- 
cover, and then to capture, that mysterious personage 
for The Looking Glass. 

Even the friends who knew him best wondered at the 
equanimity with which he bore himself during what 
seemed this crisis of his fortunes. He would not dis- 
cuss the matter even in the most superficial fashion. 
Sir Charles Orabtree was leaving no stone unturned in 
his efforts to discover Qarth Royyall. He got at postal 
clerks; he approached Paul Geraint's clerks; he had 
many an interview with Geraint himself, and did 
everything in his power to get that astute and honoura- 
ble gentleman to disclose the secret. 

And Geraint, enjoying the whole situation immensely, 
at last lost patience and spoke his mind. 

*^Sir Charles, once already you have by some means 
obtaiied that address. I have taken precautions which 
will prevent the possibility of the same thing happen- 
ing agap. I feel honored by Garth Boyyall's oonfldenoe 
in me, and I shall protect that confidence by every 
means in my power.'' 

Crabtree paid two more visits to Banza. On the 
first occasion he had another extremely exasperating 
and unsatisfactory interview with old Tibbie. 

On the next visit the cottage was empty, and he 
could obtain no information whatever as to the where- 
abouts of its late occupants. He fought hard, but did 
not advance one step. 

Then at last Adam Black permitted it to leak out 
that he held the contract for the next six Royyall 
stories. His friends were jubilant, and the circulation 
Mid the profits of JTie Looking Glass went swinging up 
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till the Grabtree faction was black and green w ith dis 
gust and envy. 

Black's friends urged him to publish the stories only 
every second month, but, knowing his public, he wisely 
declined. The stories appeared regularly month by 
month. They fairly took the reading public by storm, 
and considerably enhanced the writer's already great 
reputation. And so, once again, after the publication 
of the last of the six stories, the public interest was 
focussed on the battle of the journals, and the excite- 
ment as to the future appearance of Garth Boyyall's 
work rose to fever heat. 

If a single story appeared outside the pages of The 
Looking Glass Black lost his property, which was by 
this time bringing him in considerably over the rumored 
£12,000 a year. The next month passed, and no story 
of Boyyall's appeared, and no indication of future ap- 
pearances was notified in either paper. 

Both journals were eagerly waited for, and ran out 
of print on the day of publication. 

The next month was the same. No Garth Royyall 
story appeared, but the popular excitement was* in no 
way diminished. 

The sporting members of the Press made heavy bets 
on the event, Black on the whole being first favourite, 
though, with absolutely no information to go upon, it 
seemed about an even toss up as to who would come out 
ahead. 

Both editors were besieged with interviewers seeking 
points, and both maintained a sphinx-like reserve on 
the subject. Crabtree, because he was completely in 
the dark and dare not confess it. Black because he 
was thoroughly enjoying the situation, and because 
Tlie Looking Glass was reaping tremendous benefits 
from th^ itate of excited anticipation in wbicb botb 
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maders and advertisers were being kept. Never in this 
world were two journals so tremendously advertised as 
were The Looking Glass and The Mirror at this time, 
and the golden harvest was correspondingly rich. 

But Adam Black knew as well as any man that it is 
possible to strain public curiosity too far and that after 
a certain limit the recoil is bound to come. 

And so one day Paul Geraint's inmost soul was made 
jubilant by the receipt of the following letter : 

^^Deab Mb. Gbraint, — 
''I thank you for your letter, and after much consid- 
eration I believe you are quite right in advising me 
that there is a limit to the amount of mystery which 
the public can stand. I therefore have pleasure in ac- 
cepting your suggestion that I should read a story at 
the next meeting of the Writers' Society. You will 
advise me of the date and time of meeting. I shall 
bring your letter with me to the meeting, and shall 
hand it to you as proof of my identity. 

** Yours very truly, 

"Garth RoYYALii.*' 

And now indeed there was excitement in the literary 
camps. 

Tickets for the next meeting of the "Writers'' were 
sought for, begged for, prayed for, and would have 
been paid for at any price, if they bad been purchasable 
for love or money. 

The members of the " Writers" were the most popu- 
lar and sought-after men of the day, and more than one 
budding author who had hitherto somewhat grudged 
his subscription to that institution, laid the foundation 
of his future reputation by the skilful offer of a ticket 
where he knew it would best further hi^ interest^ an4 
feeep his memory ^^reen. 
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And so at last the great night arrived. 

The Writers' Club "was like a beehive — rather, like 
many hives thrown into one. 

Writers and would-be writers of every gender, mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter, of every breadth and 
height and depth, of every shade and shape and size, 
with all the friends, relations, and patrons for whom 
they had been able to procure admission, swarmed in 
with buzzing hum of talk and quick expectant eyes, 
until there was not room for another single soul, much 
less a body. And one irreverent joker, jammed almost 
flat, stated as a solemn fact, which gained credence in 
his immediate neighborhood, because of the apparent 
impossibility of any other course, that Garth Boyyall 
was to be let down through the roof like the paralytic 
of old. 

Every one was there, and many more besides. 

Paul Geraint had beamed from room to room with 
an air of benevolent pre-occupation, like a genial liter- 
ary god happy at having been the means of providing 
such a treat for the children of men, until movement 
became impossible to him, and he was jammed against 
the temporary platform, behind a dense and immova- 
ble mass of perspiring literary humanity. 

Near him on the one side was Adam Black, and on 
the other side Sir Charles Crabtree. 

*'GadI"said the editor of one of the big dailies, 
^^just look at Black and Crabtree. If I was this man 
Boyyall I would make it a stipulation that neither of 
them laid a finger on me. They'll tear him in pieces 
between them." 

Adam Black was standing quietly with his hands in 
his pockets, but his face was pale with suppressed ex- 
citement, and his jaw was set tighter than usual. Sir 
Charley Crs^btree^ on the pther hand^ wa9 a living dem- 
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onstration of perpetual motion. Every part of hizn 
was jerking with excitement which he found it impos- 
sible to suppress. His eyebrows twitched, his eyes 
blinkedy his lips bit and worked, his hand nervously 
twiddled his eye-glass, his foot beat the ground impa- 
tiently, and every half-second he glanced round at the 
clock, because it was quite impossible for him to get at 
his watch. 

The great hive buzzed and hummed, but the excite- 
ment ran so high, as the hands of the clock drew near 
the appointed hour, that the talk was somewhat in- 
coherent and spasmodic. 

Little Cherry came worming his way through the 
crowd like a living corkscrew with a smiling look of 
cheerful importance on his face. 

He had chaperoned the wives of two different editors, 
who happened not to belong to the ^'Writers," and he 
felt that two solid bricks had been added to the founda- 
tions of his fortunes. 

"Hello, Cherry, me bhoyl" cried O'Flynn, as he 
caught sight of the top of Cherry's head, bobbing in 
and out among the crowd, "tell us now, are you in the 
secret? Who is the Great Unknown? Say, is it your- 
self, Cherry? Put ur out of pain, me bhoy. We can't 
last out the next foive minutes. Damn that clock I it's 
stopped. It's been five minutes to eight for the last 
quarter of an hour." 

Cherry wriggled on his devious course like a chubby 
sphinx. 

"No, it isn't Cherry," said Pragenell, who was also 
endeavoring to edge his way towards the platform. 
"If it had been we should all have known it after the 
first story." 

"It's Pragenell himself, I swear," said the irrepres- 
gibj^ O'Flynn, "Pidn't J always say he'd top the lot 
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when he gave his mind to it, and wrote so that people 
could understand what he was talking about?" 

Pragenell's body was wedged tight, but he turned 
his head round, and said : 

"Tie a stone to your tail, O'Flynn, then you won't 
give yourself away, and sometime folks will begin to 
credit you with brains." 

"AchI I knew it wasn't Pragenell," said O'Flynn. 
"A man with a hand like a dead fish could never write 
stories like those." 

And the clock outside — Big Ben — tolled eight, the 
"Writers' " clock was one minute slow. 

Every eye swept from door to platform, from platform 
to door. Qeraint felt pale in spite of the heat. Was 
this august assemblage, such as had never before gath- 
ered to welcome a new literary star going to be disap- 
pointed and befooled? Could Royyall have mistaken 
the day — the hour — the place? He shuddered and felt 
faint, and as the blood surged up into his brain at the 
thought, things began to swim slowly round him, for a 
thousand eyes had fixed themselves, as by one instinct, 
reproachfully and question ingly upon him. 

Then suddenly the letter — his own letter to Qarth 
Boyyall — was slipped quietly into his hand» and as his 
fingers closed on it like a drowning man's on a straw, 
he saw that it was Adam Black himself who had 
handed it to him, and the grey eyes which met hie 
raised eyebrows were ablaze with suppressed excite- 
ment. 

"You?" gasped Gteraint. 

Black nofided with a smile in his eyes, but with lips 
still tight. 

Geraint gripped and wrung his hand, and Black 
turned and mounted the platform. 

A silence, eloquent and profound, held that great as^ 
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semblage, the pick and cream of the literary world, as 
Adam Black stepped quietly up to the reading desk. 

For a moment he stood gripping it with a grasp that 
bent the brass top of it, and then slowly he raised his 
heady and the blazing grey eyes looked out upon them 
all with the big, brave soul shining through. It was a 
mighty moment — the apotheosis of a life — ^a moment 
such as some men may have experienced, but not many. 

Many of them knew Black by sight, and for the first 
second or two the general impression was that he was 
there to apologize for Garth RoyyalPs absence, but 
those nearest the platform had seexi the whisper and the 
letter pass between Black and Qeraint. They saw 
Qeraint's look of amazement and the hearty grip of the 
hand that followed it, and they saw Sir Charles Crab- 
tree's white face mottled with green as he leaned back 
against the platform. 

Then they appreciated the situation, and they sprang 
up and began to cheer, and in a moment the whole 
assembly rose at him, and cheer after cheer broke out, 
with wavings of hands and handkerchiefs. 

''Who is he?" asked some of the outsiders, not fully 
appreciating the dramatic reading of the riddle that 
had puzzled them all for so long. 

''Why, it's Adam Black himself I Hurrah 1 Don't 
you seeF — Black of The Looking Glass^ himself I Oh, 
hurrah, hurrah I Splendid I and he had himself in his 
own pocket all the time. Hurrah I No wonder he was 
so cool about it. Hurrah I Hurrah I" 

After that long electric wait they had to vent their 
feelings or burst, and they cheered and cheered, and 
waved and cheered again, till they could wave and 
cheer no more. 

It was full five minutes before they settled down. 
Then the focus of a thousand eyes, all flashing with ex* 
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Oitement, Black threw back his shoulders and bi^ced 
himself up, and spoke to them. 

*'From the bottom of my heart I thank you all. I 
had a slight unworthy fear that some of you might 
misjudge my motives in concealing my identity for so 
long. I apologize for the thought. In the first in- 
stance I did so from a humble doubt as to the reception 
the Garth Boyyall stories might meet with at your 
hands; later the very kindness of your reception of 
them forced me to continue to preserve my anonymity. 

'^May I confess that one chief factor in my desire to 
do so was the fact — may I call it the absurd fact? — that 
business men in general look down upon a writer as — 
from a business point of view — something little better 
than a fool, certainly as an incapable and only partly- 
developed man. That is a painful fact, but a fact none 
the less. My friends, I was a business man, and I 
could not afford to be looked upon as a fool, or -an in- 
capable, or even as only partially developed. If my 
attempted duplication of the roles of writer and man of 
business should be successful in removing, in any small 
degree, that very foolish impression from the minds of 
business men, I shall feel that I have not lived and 
worked and written in vain. As to which role is the 
nearer to my heart, need I say in such an assembly as 
this? One other word of explanation. When my dear 
old friend. Lord Terrapin, lay dying" — the silence 
became intense, literally not a breath was heard in all 
that room — ^^^bis thoughts were dwelling on the paper 
whose welfare was so very close to his heart. He was 
greatly troubled, at having missed the Gaiih Boyyall 
stories. He wanted to secure them all, and for all 
time, and he kept referring to the subject in a manner 
that showed me how the thought vexed and worried 
him, even in that supreme moment. He was very near 
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to death, and iu the hope of easing bis passing I dis^ 
closed my secret to him. My friends, wi.thout in any 
way discounting the very noble welcome you have 
given me this evening, you will, I know, understand 
me when I say that the delight of my old friend on his 
death-bed at the disclosure of the identity of Garth 
Boyyall was even a still greater joy to me. Lord Ter- 
rapin died an hour later, after having added to Iria will 
the codicil which has puzzled you all so much. " 

When he finished speaking there was a brief silence. 

Then he drew from his pocket a neatly bound MS., 
and with a rustle that sounded like a sigh they settled 
down to the unique enjoyment of a ^^Garth Royyair* 
story, read by Garth Boyyall himself. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A GLBAVAGB. 

Now that was how Adam Black came into his king- 
dom — or a part of it. 

But great as had been his success, in the manner ^of 
the man himself there was no change, for he was 
greater than his circumtances. The Adam Black of 
these larger times, with a five-figure income, and a 
bank balance rolling up towards the solid sixes, was 
the same straight, true, warm-hearted Adam Black 
who dropped the canary into Jennie Jones's lap, and 
romped about the Sky Parlour with Jimsie the Second, 
and was ever ready with the helping hand for all who 
needed it. And to very few men could such a sudden 
leap into fame and fortune have been so ungrudgingly 
permitted by the world at large. 

And now, as is the way of things here below, lest 
too miuch sunshine should be blighting, there came a 
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cloud, and the home life, in which he had so greatly 
rejoiced, became darkened. 

Jimmie MacAlpine and Flora had been at the 
Writers' Club that night as Adam's guests, and had 
shared the general surprise, for he had kept his secret 
even from them, and greatly they rejoiced with him in 
his great good-fortune. 

The old farmhouse fairly overflowed with happiness 
all through those bright spring days, and there seemed 
nothing a- wanting to it — except one thing, and that was 
beyond the power of money to procure, or of work to 
accomplish. 

Jimmie the Second was growing big and broad and 
sturdy. He was going to be a bigger man than his 
father, and the soul of his mother was satisfied in him. 

Nowhere throughout the length and breadth of the 
land was there a merrier, happier household, a more 
delightful home, than the one at Four Tree Farm. 

James the elder .worked away with brush and pencil 
and all the absorbing perseverance of a soul-satisfying 
pursuit. His cunning finger gave graceful form and 
vivid colour to the bright imaginings of his wife's 
fertile brain, and the world rejoiced, in them greatly, 
and rewarded him accordingly. During their first 
summer at the farm he seemed to have recovered his 
health completely. But in the autumn his old cough 
came back, the stronger apparently for its off-season, 
and all through the winter it racked him, and worried 
them all nearly to death. 

He stoutly asserted that it was nothing — ^merely a 
persistent tickling in the throat — that it did not hurt 
him, and that except for the annoyance it gave them it 
was rather a pleasure to cough than not. But it wor- 
ried Flora and made Adam anxious, and at last the 
latter insisted on Jimmie's coming up to town with 
him and seeing a specialist 
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Jimmie scoffed and coughed and obeyed, and camd 
back sobered and anxious at last himself. For the 
great man in his luxurious consulting room — where the 
clock ticked golden guineas, and every appointment 
betokened a poverty of health in the community pro- 
portioned to the evidences of wealth on the part of its 
curator — had spoken to him with the brutal providence 
of the policeman who kicks a drunken tramp out of the 
way of a runaway team in order to save his life. 

'^Tou ought to have come to me six months ago. It 
is little short of suicidal to have stopped in this coun- 
try, and every day you stop here now shortens your 
life by a month. You will never see the end of 
another English winter. Australia or the Cape — which 
you like — only quick I or you can order your coffin." 

It was very frank and very brutal and of the kindli- 
est intention, and it had the desired effect. 

Within a fortnight Flora and her two Jimmies were 
back at first principles, learning to walk the balking 
deck of a sailing ship bound for the Cape and Aus- 
tralia, and Jimmie the Second was the least seasick of 
the family. 

And in the empty rooms of Four Tree Farm, Adam 
Black was feeling lonelier than ever he had done in his 
life before. All the lonelier that every room was fra- 
grant with happy memories, from the deserted studio, 
with Jimmie the First's unfinished canvases crouching 
dejectedly against the skirting board, to the nursery, 
where fragments of Jimmie the Second's toys skulked 
in comers, and spoke mutely and eloquently of his in- 
suppressible energy and inquisitiveness — and to the lit- 
tle morning-room where the sun seemed to be always 
shining in when the little mother sat and sewed and 
sang there. 

He stood it as long as he could, and strove to allevio 
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ate the situation in various ways, seeking happiness in 
other people's as was his wont. 

He induced old Mr. Biggleswade and John his son to 
spend an occasional Saturday to Monday with him. 
He had down Angus Maclure and Bob Stewart, who 
was runnng The Point of View for Deuchars in fine 
style, and James Lean the artist, and many another 
brother Scot, lonely in the big metropplis, as he and 
Jmmie had been at first. He brought down the pale, 
thin-faced little folk from Millbank Street, who used to 
scale the hundred and sixteen steps to hear Flora sing, 
by the 'bus load — always four horses and a man with a 
horn — and gave them the run of the gardens and the 
field behind, and feasted them till they were forced to 
the unusual confession of ^^f'lup," which in English 
means repletion-^and sent them home with eyes and 
bodies and hearts alike distent, and urgent as to ^*Say, 
Mister Black, when may we come again?" 

He peopled the farm with his friends, but they were 
not as the friends who had] gone, whose places none 
could fill, and as the days shortened and the nights 
lengthened, he could stand it no longer. He put the 
house into an agent's hands, stored the furniture, and 
took chambers in town. 



CHAPTER XL. 

JULIAN PALAMONT FINDS A GOLD-BUG. 

Julian Palamont's end was a curious one, and 
since |^it brought a new element into Adam Black's 
life, which was not without its influence thereupon, it 
must be here set down — ^the manner of it, and the 
result 

When he was summarily relieved of the editorship ot 
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The Looking Glass by Lord Terrapin, Palamont retired 
to Clubland with a cynical smile, which, being inter- 
preted, meant, ^'AU right, my friends, just wait-a- 
while, and see what a hash they'll make of it without 
me." 

He had fallen, as I have said, into the error into 
which many a better man has fallen, of believing him- 
self indispensable, and had been rudely awakened to 
the fact that he was not. 

His following waited expectantly, and when The 
Looking Glass seemed to get along better without him 
than ever it had done with him, they said among them- 
selves: **It is the momentum that Palamont put into it 
that carries it along. Black is so far running on the 
power which Palamont's forethought and energy gath- 
ered into the paper. When Pal left he left matter 
enough in hand for six months to come. Clever fellow, 
Pall" 

And so he had, and a very troublesome legacy Black 
found it. 

And further they said: ^^It won't be long before the 
crash comes, and then that fellow Black will be shown 
up, and Palamont's true value will be recognised." 

But somehow things did not work out that way. 

In spite of many sinister rumours as to desperate 
over-printings, and huge piles of returns, and terrible 
falling off in advertisements. The Looking Glass pros- 
pered prodigiously. 

It would have been difficult to trace any of these 
stab-in-the-back stories direct to Palamont, and yet — 
so much can be implied without the utterance of a word 
that can be repeated — the scornful rings of smoke from 
the after-dinner cigarette, the cynical down-curving of 
the mouth and upraising of the questioning eyebrow, 
the nod and the wink, and the knowing smile while thQ 
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rival journal is under discussion — these things are as 
pointed in effect as the stiletto of the Italian bravo. 

But when Adam Black electrified the literary world 
by the disclosure of his identity with Garth Boyyall, 
Palamont felt himself bowled out. 

He knew that unless he did something more to justify 
his existence as a literary power than he had done of 
late, he might count himself out of the game for ever» 
and from this idea his whole soul revolted. 

He was at that meeting at the Writers' Club when 
Black, standing alongside Paul Geraint, had solved the 
great literary puzzle of two seasons in four simple 
words. He had tendered his congratulations among 
the hundreds of others, which wrought havoc with 
Black's native modesty. 

With hearty smile, and face glowing like all the rest 
with the excitement of the moment and the heat of the 
room, Palamont had wrung his former assistant's hand 
and said: 

^^ Splendid, old man, splendid I" and if he had had 
six inches of sharp steel, and the comfortable opportu- 
nity without possibility of detection, he felt that he could 
have driven them home into Black's heart, for he hated 
him now with the scorching hate of the man who has 
been utterly beaten with his own weapons by the op- 
ponent whom he has despised and scoffed at. 

So Julian Palamont cast round for some means of 
getting even with Adam Black, and naturally he de- 
cided to meet him and beat him on his own ground. 

Black was skilfully conducting the great monthly 
which Palamont before him had conducted with a cer- 
tain amount of st^cc^^ d^estime, but at a heavy financial 
loss for several years. Naturally the thing to do was 
to found a rival monthly which should dim the brill- 
iance of The Looking Glass^ and qast it ipto the sbf^de, 
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Palamont had still a considerable literary reputation. 
The aroma of bis first successes clung to him still, and 
he h£id published so little since that he had done 
nothing to dissipate it. He had brains, if no very 
great depth or staying power, and it seemed to him that 
if he could find some financier to back him he might 
still make a fair show in the race. 

It was not the easiest of jobs, and of all jobs it was 
to him the one most naturally repugnant. His vanity 
and his ambition, however, spurred him on, and at 
last, after many a bad quarter of an hour, for he was 
not a man who took refusals gracefully, he found what 
he wanted, or at all events, what he said to himself, 
with a profound sigh of relief, would do. 

Lady Yane-Shorrocks was the wife of a Lancashire 
millionaire manufacturer. 

Bill Shorrocks had entered the factory of which he 
afterwards became owner, as a small, tow-headed boy 
of eleven. He had worked steadily up till he became 
foreman, manager, then, through a fortunate invention, 
part owner. Presently he bought out his partners, cap- 
tured another invention that practically made him a 
monopolist in his own special line, and at sixty was as 
hard-headed a millionaire as Lancashire ever cared to 
be proud of. He had found time to go in for municipal 
honours, of course. He had built a free library for his 
native town, and with much pulling of the strings, had 
induced a heavily-bored scion of royalty, who happened 
to be visiting in the neighborhood, t6 sulkily declare it 
open. In due course Bill Shorrocks had become 
"Shorrocks," William Shorrocks, Mr. William Shor- 
rocks, Mr. Shorrocks, William Shorrocks, Esquire; 
then as a reward for his municipal labours and the free 
library. Sir William Shorrocks. And finally, at the 
insti|;ation of his wif e^ whom he h^ marriod from the 
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loom as Jenny Vane during the "William Shorrocks" 
period, be *'cut the milP' and dawned upon London as 
Sir William Yane-Shorrocks. But at heart he was 
William Shorrocks, and knew the value of a guinea as 
well as most men. 

Lady Vane-Shorrocks, however, had ambitions, and 
if Mr. William Shorrocks knew how to manage the 
milU, Mrs. William Shorrocks knew how to manage 
the manager, and Lady Yane-Shorrocks had lost none 
of her native wit in that respect. 

My lady's aspirations tended naturally towards those 
exclusive circles with whose manners and customs she 
had been intimately acquainted ever since the days 
when she propped up her Family Herald on her loom 
in the Lancashire mill, and endeavoured to preserve 
unbroken at one and the same time the thread of her 
story and the thread of her yarn. 

Beyond the good looks which had won William Shor- 
rocks's youthful fancy, and which had worn wonderfully 
well, and the golden halo which invested her as the 
wife of a millionaire. Lady Yane-Shorrocks had abso- 
lutely no weapons wherewith to fight her way into the 
social ring, and when she occasionally found herself 
therein, as a favoured visitant from a lower world, she 
enjoyed herself most miserably, and scarce dared either 
to move or to speak. Yet she returned to the charge 
again and again, as a moth to its candle. 

My lady, was, of course, being exploited in the usual 
way by various impecunious members of the charmed 
circle mto which she found it so difficult to enter, and 
Palamont had watched the process with cynical 
amusement, and with no expectation at that time of ever 
joining the ranks of the exploiters. He had met her at 
various semi public functions, and her somewhat awe- 
struck appreciation of his position was distinctlj^ sootll-* 
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ing to bis vanity, which in other quarters was under- 
goiDg somewhat of a rufSing process. 

When he started out in search of a gold-bug be care- 
fully prepared a list of all likely victims, and he went 
doggedly through it, name by name, with more determi- 
nation than most folks, would have given him credit 
for. The. list thinned and thinned, till his heart was 
sick and sore with defeat and disgust, and when he 
came at last to the name of Lady Vane-Shorrocks he de- 
termined there to make a tough fight of it. 

He knew my lady's ambitions, and he made up his 
mind to turn them to his own account. 

It would take altogether too long to detail all the 
clever approaches and skilful manoeuvres by which he 
gradually, and without apparent intention, succeeded 
in imbuing Lady Yane-Sborrocks with the conviction 
that the one golden key which would open the door of 
her earthly paradise was the position of proprietor of a 
fashionable journal. 

Of all the circumlocutory modes of diction, to put it 
pleasantly, which he employed; of the hints that he 
dropped as to the extremely high standing of parties 
who were *^ interested in his scheme** — he fervently 
hoped they would be some time, if only as readers — but 
whom he was ready to run the risk of offending, and 
even to drop altogether if Lady Vane-Shorrocks really 
preferred carrying all the honours herself — why speak? 
Palamont preferred not to discuss these matters even 
with himself. 

Sir William growled cold depreciation of the whole 
matter, but nevertheless, at his wife's instigation, 
signed .the documents Palamont had had prepared, un- 
dertaking to provide, when and as required, the sum of 
£5,000 for the purpose of starting a new weekly journal 
to be called Th^ Qla^s of Fc^hiofi^ 
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Palamont had kicked on the weekly at first, appre- 
ciating the fact that it would entail considerably more 
demand upon him than would a monthly, but Lady 
Vane-Shorrocks nailed her fiag to the mast on the idea 
of a weekly journal that should rival the Queen^ and 
Palamont shrugged himself round to it, discontentedly 
at first, but finally with much appreciation of the fact 
that he would be able to hit the public four times to 
Adam Black's once. 

"Say, you, Mr. Pal-a-mount," said Sir William, as 
he carefully blotted his signature to the document which 
once more elevated Palamont into the editorial chair — 
he always balked at Palamont's name, and had, dur- 
ing the first few months of their acquaintance, driven 
the latter well-nigh crazy by addressing him as "Cata- 
mount'' in spite of perpetual correction — "Say, you, 
Mr. Pal-a-mount" — he blotted his signature very delib- 
erately and in sections, flinging out his apostrophe to 
Palamont between the blottings, "this is a sight o' 
money to venture on a woman's whim. I don't count 
on it doing her no good in the way she expects. But 
all the same, you understand, I expect value for my 
money. I never got any fool to advance me £5,000 on 
nothing but prospects. Just you see that your part of 
the work is done right. It seems to me that the whole 
matter is in your hands." 

Palamont swallowed this as best he could, and buried 
it tinder an unuttered oath, and assured Sir William 
that nothing should be wanting on his part to ensure 
success. 

Then he set about his preparations. He took ofSces 
in the new building immediately opposite that occupied 
by The Looking Glass, and from his windows he could 
see Adam Black sitting at the desk which had formerly 
been his own. His furnishings and appointments werQ 
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of the most elaborate description — from the Persian rug 
and big leather lounging chairs— tbe electric lights and 
telephones — to the boy in buttons with the name of the 
new paper in giU letters round his cap, and the com- 
missionaire with five medals and one arm, who insisted 
on Sir William sending in his name in proper form be- 
fore he would admit him to the editorial sanctum. 

Sir William's keen eyes roved sarcastically and 
critically over the sumptuous fittings, and he grimly 
remarked : 

**I' Lancashire we mek our brass before we spend it." 

Palamont specially hated him when, as he put it, he 
''came the mill-hand" over him, and this attitude of Sir 
William's— in the presence of young Springe too, his 
assistant editor, to whom he had been laying down the 
law in great style at the moment of Sir William's arri- 
val — was diflScult to bear. However, he swallowed 
his wrath for the time being, and remarked jocularly : 

''Ah, in London here we sometimes find it necessary 
to spend money in order to make more. We can't all 
make a fortune out of nothing. Sir William." 

Sir William grunted offensively, and Palamont went 
on to explain that it was absolutely necessary to have 
decent offices where he could meet the class of writers 
he wished to secure for the new paper. 

And Sir William grunted again, and said in his most 
offensive factory- hand manner: 

"Aw reet, lad, stick to thi loom and see there's no 
break i' the threads," and so downstairs to his carriage, 
leaving Palamont's gold-fettered foot tingling for a 
]^ck at something or somebody. 

^'Damn it!" he said to Springe. "Why can't bo 
t^lk like a Christian? He can when he liken. " 

Spurred thereto by many emotions Palamont fiung 
b imgolf iptP bia preparations for bringing o^t TM QlO/Sa 
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of Fckshion^iih an energy that surprised even himself. 
He worked early and late. He talked and he wrote. 
He interviewed and was interviewed. He button- 
holed every editor of every paper he had ever been intro- 
duced to, and obtained introductions to the few he did 
not already know. He talked Glass of Fashion till all 
his acquaintances and even himself b^an to believe 
that the new weekly would make a sensation in the 
world. He ^'boomed it for all he was worth/' as young 
Hulbert of The New York F layer expiesaed it, and the 
literary world and the world of fashion waited in open- 
mouthed expectancy. 

He learned now for the first time how nearly into the 
grave, or a lunatic asylum, a man may be worried who 
has to deal direct with printers and paper makers and ad- 
vertising people, and all the heterogeneous annoyances 
which, judiciously controlled and properly combined, 
go towards the making of a paper. He began to think 
more highly of Adam Black than he had ever done 
before. 

No doubt he was absurdly over-anxious, and endeav- 
oured more than was necessary or possible for any one 
man to do, but between the devil, in the person of Sir 
William, and the deep sea of possible failure, his life 
was anything but a happy one. 

The birthday of the new paper was finally fixed for 
Thursday, March 10. Palamont arranged for an elab- 
orate flourish of trumpets in the advertising columns of 
the Press to the tune of £2,000, and he revelled in a 
moment of savage enjoym6nt5 when, for once, he com- 
pletely paralysed Sir William Vane-Shorrocks by super- 
heatedly assuring him, in justification of this apparently 
reckless extravagance, that if No. 1 did not make a 
hit his money was as good as lost, as the thing would 
pot be worth carrying on. Sir William retired speech- 
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less, and witb^ measurable clistance of au apoplectic 
fit, and appeared on the scene no more till the paper 
was issued. 

That was Palamont all over. He had, when driven 
to it, plenty of energy and go, but his chctfacter was 
lacking in bull-dog. He could put his fortune to the 
touch and hazard it on a single throw, but of the dogged 
perseverance which turns defeat into victory he possessed 
next to none. 

The fixture for March 10 doubled all the editor-man- 
ager's haras&ments and anxieties. So long as the date 
of issue was a movable feast everything was indefinite, 
and the nebulous future glowed golden with anticipa- 
tions of success, and there was ample time for righting 
everything that went wrong. But, once the issues 
were focussed on that date, Palamont began to feel like 
a condemned prisoner when the day of execution has 
been fixed. His span was limited, and seemed horri- 
bly ^ort for all he wanted do in it. 

Everything began to go wrong, as is usual under the 
circumstances. Palamont felt that he would hate 
March 10 for the rest of his life, if, indeed, he managed 
to survive until that momentous day came round. 

"THE GLASS OF FASHION, MARCH 10, 
EDITED BY JULIAN PALAMONT," glared at 
him in three-foot letters from every hoarding, and on a 
smaller scale from half the 'busses in London. When 
he closed his aching eyes at night he saw the fatal ^ 
words in fiery letters on the inside of his twitching eye- 
lids, and the first thing that faced him in the morning 
was the same minatory legend on an exceedingly offen- 
sive hoarding opposite the windows of his chambers. 
For the enterprising bill-posters had found out where 
their golden goose lived, and bad stuck up that bill as 
» perpetual iQtiiiQ^tion to P^laiqopt that bJ9 work was 
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being well and thoroughly done. That single bill \va3 
a perfect little gold-mine to the firm who were sup- 
posed to be covering the metropolis with his announce- 
ments. They did their work, no doubt, extremely well; 
at the same time that bill covered a multitude of sins 
of omission in other parts of the town. 

Palamont got to hate The Glass of Fashion^ and 
March 10, and the world in general, and even Julian 
Palamont himself. Which all meant that he was over- 
doing it. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

A BAD BEGINNING AND A BAD END. 

Februaby was drawing to an end, and March 10, 
pregnant with possibilities, was looming large and 
near, and Palamont was still struggling, Laocoon-like, 
with an endless coil of worries and harasi^ments, when 
an untoward event befell which brought him near to 
distraction. 

It was his own fault too. 

He had driven his printers almost crazy with his im- 
possible demands, and with his kaleidoscopic changes 
of ideas, as to the shape, style, size and general arrange- 
ments of the journal. Everything had been settled and 
altered a dozen times, and still it did not suit him. 

The younger member of the printing firm, who had 
taken great interest in the new venture, and spent 
weary hours humouring his whims and fancies, at last 
lost patience altogether, and asked Palamont if he really 
thought he knew himself what it was that he wanted. 

Palamont did not, and so the question touched him 
on the raw. He retorted hotly, and next morning a 
polite note lay on the editorial desk intimating that 
Messrs. Wharf edale and Co., finding it impossible- to 
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satisfy Mr. Palamont's requirements, had decided to 
withdraw from the matter entirely. 

Palamont groaned inwardly at this addition to his 
already too heavy burden, but his nature would not 
permit any proffer of the olive branch, and without 
even acknowledging the letter, he started out in search 
of another printer. 

He had just the same trouble with his paper makers. 

Endless change of ideas had resulted in absolute con- 
fusion as to what actually was wanted, and when a 
sample of the paper ready for delivery was brought to 
him, on the self -same day on which his printers de- 
fected, Palamont was simply appalled by the sight of 
it, though whether it was according to his orders or 
not, he could not for the life of him have told. 

He was due that night at a reception at Lady Vane: 
Shorrocks house in Portland Place, and though he felt 
savage and sick — of things in general and of The Glass 
of Fashion in particular — he felt it incumbent on him 
to wreathe his face in smiles, and answer with spirit 
all enquiries as to the new journal, and to privately 
assure his patroness that everything was in good shape, 
and that all things pointed to a gigantic success. 

Her ladyship glowed with prospective triumph, and 
in answer to a whispered request from a young man at 
her side, she introduced him to Palamont as ^^My 
nephew,' Qeorge Jordison, Mr. Palamont. He has been 
worrying the life out of me all week for an introduction 
to you. He wants to talk business with you. If you 
can do anything for him, pray do I'* 

Jordison attacked Palamont at once. *^I'm in the 
paper trade, Mr. Palamont. Can't I do anything with 
you for this new journal they are all so full of? 
Our mills in Lancashire turn out the very finest quali • 
ties," etc., etc., etc. 
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'^Lei'd go toihe smoking-room," said Palamont, and 
thither they adjourned, and over cigars and whisky 
and soda, Palamont allowed the young man to reel 
himself off, while he lay back and thanked heaven for 
this chance of freeing himself from one set of the wor- 
ries that weighed upon him. 

He treated the matter very diplomatically, however, 
and let the eager and breathless Jordison extract an or- 
der from him only with the utmost di£Sculty, and after 
much hesitation, and as a very great favour. 

^^You see," said Palamont, ^'Esparto and Co. have 
been really taking a very great deal of trouble with 
this order. I had some of their paper in to-day— beau- 
tiful stuff, but not quite the shade I ordered, and would 
have liked " 

^^Ican beat it, Mr. Palamont, I don't care what it 
is. You entrust me with an order for our Al Special 
super-sized, extra-calendered Mill 0043,' and if it 
doesn't knock spots off anything Esparto ever turned 
out, I'll eat my hat! And as to shades, I'll match you 
any shade you want in heaven or earth." 

In the result Jordison started off for Lancashire next 
morning, in the grey dawn, with a confidential order 
for his paper, which he undertook to deliver not later 
than the sixth of March. 

So Palamont's burden was lightened to that extent, 
and he fought through the remcdning days more hope- 
fully. 

On the first of March, however, he received a wire 
from Jordison : 

^^ Boiler burst, mill at a stand, impossible complete 
order in time, awfully sorry." 

Palamont's soul sickened within him. There was 
nothing for it but either postponing the date of issue or 
taking to the paper he had thrown back on Esparto's 
hands, as not being according to order. 
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After a wearing and sleepless night, debating the 
pros and cons, he decided to go ahead, and trust in 
Providence that the depised paper would not look so 
bad as he feared. 

He took the questionable precaution of procuring, re- 
gardless of cost, enough paper of superior quality from 
the stock of a large wholesale dealer, to make up 
special copies for the Press, and for the private use of 
the Vane-Shorrocks contingent. 

He stopped all night at the printers, saw the Press 
copies printed and despatched, and then endeavored his 
best to persuade himself that the ordinary copies did 
not look so bad after all. Then in the early morning 
he tumbled into a cab and went home, hoping against 
hope, and tired to death. 

When he reached the office late in the afternoon of 
the next day, marked copies of most of the evening 
papers were awaiting him. 

He glanced through them rapidly, with a running 
commentary for young Springe's benefit. They were 
mostly favourable, though not so enthusiastic as he 
would have liked. Some, of course, were violently 
damnatory : 

^' Who said Julian Palamont had retired into private 
life? The wish no doubt was father to the thought in 
many minds, and to all such, the disappointment will 
be proportionately great at the attempted resuscitation 
of a reputation built up, heaven knows how, on the 
flimsiest of foundations. Our only consolation is that 
this latest development of the Palamont genius is all 
of a piece with the rest, and that The Glass of Fashion 
and its editor are likely to disappear into oblivion to- 
gether. ' ' 

'^H'm I" said Palamont, rolling his cigar to the other 
Qomer of his mouth, with a vicious twist. ** That's 
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that fellow Basster. Wonder even the Evening Scraper 
puts up with him. Wanted your place, Springe, my 
boy. I knew what to expect from him when I told 
him it couldn't be done. The very sight of him in any 
office is enough to make everyone shun it like the 
plague. 

''Let's see what The Mudrdke has got to say about 
us — another scorcher, I expect. Bobinson does their 
column — you remember Robinson? — sent us in that 
story with exactly the same plot as ' Uncle Silas. ' 
H'm, h'm, ah, here he is — I thought so." 

^'The only respectable thing that can be said about 
The Glass of Fashion IS MbsA it is fairly well printed 
on fairly good paper, though both paper and printing 
might be improved with advantage. As for the mat- 
ter, the less said about it the better. The paper and 
print, even such as they are, are wasted on it. We see 
nothing in the new journal that would make anyone 
desire to see a second number. " 

'^Damn it!" said Palamont, chewing savagely at his 
cigar, ''how could I accept his drivelling story? — ^and 
that same notice will appear in at least a dozen papers 
up and down the country. It's a great world, Springe, 
my boy I Take my advice and quit it early if you get 
the chance." 

He was flicking open other papers as he spoke. He 
laughed a nasty laugh as the following in The Gabbler 
caught his eye: 

"It is always painful to witness the downfall of a 
reputation, and the desperate struggles of the fallen one 
but add to the discomfort of the on-looker. Mr. Pala- 
mont's attempt to regain the position which he for a 
time held in the world of letters while occupying the 
editorial chair of The Looking Glass , may be considered 
a failure. The Glass of Fashion is utterly unworthy of 
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— we will not say the genius, but rather-r-tlie ialenief, 
such as they were, which Mr. Palamont at one time un- 
doubtedly possessed. We prediot for the new arrival a 
short life and anything but a merry one." 

"That's Turkle who wanted to do poetry for us," 
said Palamont, flinging his much-chewed cigar into the 
fire and lighting a fresh one, while he kicked The Gab- 
bler under the table. — "Sprii^ge, my boy, if ever you 
start a paper accept every piece of damned rot that any 
man sends in to you, if he's got the run of the columns 
of any rag that is printed. Until your own paper is 
fairly on its legs it will pay you better to buy their 
drivel, and pay for it, and light your fire with it, than 
have to put up with — Damn it! It is too bad!" and 
he shook himself into his big fur coat, clapped on his 
hat, and dashed away in a hansom to catch the Pull, 
man for Brighton. 

Next day, after he got to the ofiSce, Palamont buried 
himself in editorial and business matters, and would 
see no one. Troops of candid friends dropped in to en- 
joy the pleasure of condoling with him on the poverty- 
stricken look of the paper. He had bought a copy at 
Smith's bookstall as he came down in the morning, 
and it made him feel sick. It looked even worse than 
he had feared. Paper, print, and general appearance 
all round were shocking bad. 

It was a crushing climax to all his worries and 
anxieties, and his herculean labours, and it was so 
utterly undeserved. He had worked himself almost to 
death over the paper, and then to have all his efforts 
cancelled by the defaults of paper makers and printers I 
It was hard, very hard. It broke him up so utterly 
that he did not even care to damn them. 

if they had conspired together, of set purpose, to kill 
the paper they could not have done it more effectually 
than they had done. 
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He wired Jordison, and received reply that the bet- 
ter paper was now making at one of their other mills, 
and could be delivered in time for Number Three issue. 
He gave Springe his directions as to certain features for 
Number Two, and Springe received them with a cer- 
tain conscious look which Palamont did not understand. 
Then he locked himself into his private office, telling 
the commissionaire that he would be working late, and 
was not to be disturbed. 

On his desk lay a bundle of the evening papers. He 
glanced at them. The rejected contributors, the would- 
be assistant-editor, and all who had any grudge against 
him, had returned to the charge. They had one and all 
seized on the advantage given them by the deplorable 
turn-out of the ordinary copies of The Olass of Fashion 
They imputed to him the most dishonourable motives. 
They said he had endeavouredd to trick the Press. 
They held him up to the indignation and scorn of all 
honest men. Even the well-disposed and decent papers 
commented severely on the fact that the copies sent to 
the Press, and the copies offered to the public, bore no 
family likeness, and they called for explanations. 

Palamont's face hardened as be read them one by 
one, and dropped them one by one on the floor. 

It was crushing. He rested his elbows on the table, 
and pressed his weary head into his hands. 

^P •P ^r ^P ^P ^p 

At nine o'clock next morning Sir William Vane- 
Shorrocks's brougham dashed up to the offices of The 
Glass of Fashion^ and Sir William, thunder and light- 
ning incarnate, mounted the stairs. 

'^Mr. Palamont?" he said hoarsely. 

"Mr. Palamont has not yet arrived, Sir William,'* 
said the Commissionaire, "will you step into his pri- 
vate room?" 
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He led the way, but found the door of the" private 
room locked. 

^'He was working late last night after we left, Sir 
William, he must have taken the key with him. Will 
you mind taking a seat in Mr. Springe's room for a few 
minutes?" 

Sir William sat down, savage and gloomy. He was 
all primed to give Palamont a ''right good dressing- 
down,'' and he objected to being kept waiting to cool 
oflf. 

However, he had to wait. There was nothing else 
for it. Springe came at last, but no Palamont. 

Springe confirmed the Commissionaire's statement 
that they had left Palamont working late the previous 
night. 

''He may have stopped all night," said Springe, 
''I've known him do it several times lately. I don't 
know how he has stood it.!' 

Ten o'clock and no Palamont. Sir William' found 
it impossible to sit still, and tramped about the ofSce in 
his impatience. 

Suddenly he stopped short in his tramp. His eyes 
had caught a gleam of light shooting through the key- 
hole of Palamont's door. 

"What's the meaning of that?" he asked, calling 
Springe's attention to it. "Does he generally leave his 
light on when he goes home?" 

Springe had gone to the door and tried the handle 
again. He knocked now loudly, and called : 

"Mr. Palamont — are you inside?" 

Then he stooped to the keyhole — and then — ^he called 
loudly to the Commissionaire — ^"Help, Collins, help I 
Break in the door I" 

Collins put his broad back to it, and the door flew 
open. Palamont was sitting bowed down over his desk. 
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with hi8 head on a copy — ^ao ordioary copy — of The 
Glass of Fashion^ y^hich y/SLS soaked with his blood, 
and on the floor by his side lay a small revolver on a 
pile of the last evening's papers. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

WHAT PALAMONT LEFT BEHIND. 

A QRBAT crowd of literary folk gathered round 
Julian Palamont's grave. 

The official enquiry into his death cast a light upon 
it, and the causes which led up to it, which could not 
fail to touch a sympathetic chord in many hearts. He 
was gone— all they could do now was to show their 
sympathy by attending his funeral. 

Those who had so venomously attacked him from 
personal motives showed theirs by decently stopping 
away. 

Adam Black had had to take charge of the dead 
man's affairs. Young Springe had rushed over to him 
at once at the office of The Looking Qlass^ turning in- 
stinctively, as did so many, to the strong, helping hand 
which was ever ready when help was needed. 

Sir William Yane-Shorrocks had driven off in his 
brougham, shaken and horrified, as Black sprang up 
the stairs in company with Springe. 

4t « ♦ 4c 4c 4( 

As the shivering company turned away from the 
ghastly rawness of the open grave, the yellow gravel 
of which stained the damp March snow like a gush of 
blood from the bosom of Mother Earth and conveyed a 
peculiar sense of outrage, many curious glances lin- 
gered OQ a tiny ^irl dressed all in black, who still stood 
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there, attended by an elderly woman also in mourning. 

Adam Black had noticed the little figure all through 
the serTicOi standing with white face, downcast and 
sad, and had caught an occasional uplifting of a pair of 
large dark eyes, shining with tears, and yet with a curi- 
ous look of troubled pride in them which puzzled him 
exceedingly, and drew his eyes to her again and again. 

As he stopped for a moment to speak to the sexton, he 
saw the old woman turn away, saying, ^'Come, dearie I" 

And the little girl with a lingering look, turned 
slowly and walked a few steps, then turned again and 
a tiny black cotton glove waved a pathetic little fare- 
well to the occupant of the grave. 

Black was profoundly touched. He choked down a 
lump in his throat, and strode down the trampled path 
after the little black figura 

They were walking in silence as he came up along- 
side, but his first words raised both their faces towards 
him, and he saw that the tears of both were falling. 

'^Will you excuse me," said Black, *^may I ask who 
this little girl is?" The words sounded crude even to 
himself, but he had no time to improve on them. 

The old woman looked up into his eyes, and then 
said quietly : 

''This is Miss Ella PalamontI" 

^'Miss — Ella — Palamont!'' said Black in amaze- 
ment '' Julian Palamont's daughter?" 

"Yes, sir. His only child." 

^'I never even knew that he was married." 

The old woman had nothing to say to that, and Adam 
bent to the quietly- attentive little figure, and said 
gently: 

''My dear, I am sorry I never met you before. I 
knew your father better than most. I am glad to know 
bip little daughter.'' 

> 
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The child put her little black-gloved hand trustfully 
into his^ and still holding it, they passed out of the 
cemetery gates. 

Adam's neat brougham was awaiting him. 

** Will you let me take you back to town? 1 would 
like a little talk with you. Where do you live, dear?" 

^' We live at Ealing, Jannet and I. We came down 
by train this morning," 

As the carriage rolled smoothly along, the small girl 
kept glancing up at Black, and at last she asked 
quietly: 

'' Please, would you mind telling me who you are?" 

**My name is Adam Black, dear!" 

The small black hands were raised in a gratified clasp. 

"Garth Royyall 1 Oh, I am so glad 1" 

"Why, what do you know about Garth Royyall?" 

"I have read all your stories — and " • 

"Good gracious I" 

"And I am so glad to meet you. You are nicer even 
than I imagined you. People aren't generally, you 
knowl" 

Black looked with amazement on this tiny apprecia- 
tive critic. 

"Why, how old are you, Ella?" 

"I'm fourteen years old to-day; this is my birthday I 
but I reis^d everything. I am going to be an editor"-— 
then she choked and said — "that is — I was going to be 
— ^but now " 

Adam took the little cold hand in his large warm one, 
and pressed it sympathetically, and the little hand 
nestled and rested there. 

"We will have some lunch," he said, "and then I 
would like a talk with — you," he said, turning to the 
fid lady. 

"That's Jftnnet^ my pgree," si^id tbe small girl, ancl 
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added quaintly, what was evidently a familiar formula, 
'*and she was my mother's before me I I forgot to in- 
troduce you." 

He carried them ofl to the ^^Holbom" for lunch, and 
then as he had certain pressing business affairs at his 
own office he drove them there, set little Ella Palamont 
in an easy chair before the fire, provided her with a 
book out of his book-case, which, however, she allowed 
to lie unheeded while she sat gazing into the fire, and 
having rapidly disposed of the matters awaiting him, 
he beckoned old Jannet into his secretary's room, and 
plunged into business matters with her. 

A few pointed questions made him acquainted with 
the facts of the case — the lonely life of the motherless 
child in the small house at Ealing — the small and 
somewhat irregular allowances from the fashionable 
literary Bohemian in London — ^his all-too-infrequent 
flying visits, in which the tiny Ella took such pleasure, 
enjoying the last one threadbare before the next one 
came — ^and as to the future— *'Ood knows, "said the old 
woman, ''what we have to live on. I don't, now he's 
gone I" 

''I will see to that," said Adam Black, and the old 
nurse felt surer of the future than ever she had done in 
the whole of Julian Palamont's life. 

''What building is that, Mr. Black?" asked Ella 
standing at the window and looking across the road, 
when they returned to Black's xoom. "Why don't you 
have a nice bay window sticking out like l^t instead 
of these plain straight ones?" 

The window she was admiring was the one belonging 
to the room in which her &ther shot himself. Black 
answered quietly: 

"That's a newer building than this one, you see, 
^ear. ^qiyr Jannet wants to get you home. Como 
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along, and I want to know if you will let me come out 
and see you on Sunday?" 

**OhI will you? Eeally?" said Ella, with clasped 
hands and rapturous face. 

^ ^p ^ ^ ^ ^^ 

It did not take Adam Black very long to find out 
that Palamont had left his little daughter prac- 
tically unprovided for. The firm of solicitors 
who had occasionally acted for him, in the old 
times, could give no information as to his private 
affairs or connections. Nor could the old nurse cast 
any light on these matters. 

Ella's mother was almost alone in the world when 
Palamont married her, and of Palamont*s own family 
old Jannet knew nothing, and so the forlorn little 
maiden was as nearly friendless and penniless as she 
well could be. 

But the sad little face and the plaintive little figure 
had crept into Adam Black's big heart, and he set his 
clear brain and strong hand to the righting of this 
wrong. 

Palamont's only property, so far as he could discover, 
was the quarter share he was to have had in The Glass 
of Fashion. 

Black took three clear days to consider the matter in 
all its aspects, but chiefly as to the possibilities of set- 
ting the moribund paper on its legs again, then he 
drove up to Portland Square to see Sir William Vane- 
Shorrocks. 

Sir William had not yet got over his disgust at the 
outcome of the adventure into which his wife had forced 
him, and he could scarcely bring himself to discuss 
the matter with ordinary business courtesy. 

Black quietly stopped his diatribes against Palamont, 
by offering to refund the whole of the money Sir WiJ- 
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liam had so far advanced, and to take his place in the 
concern. 

He drew up a letter to that effect on the spot, and Sir 
William aflSxed his signature to it so hurriedly that he 
dropped thirty years out of his life and signed it simply 
''ShorrockSy'' as he had been in the habit of signing the 
men's time-sheets in the mill. 

In a single line Black accepted the offer and the 
transaction was complete. Within half-an-hour of his 
entering tbe house he was driving back to the City the 
virtual proprietor of The Glass of Fashion. 

And now, in the curious irony of things, a strange 
thing happened. Black had at most hoped, after an 
uphill fight, to succeed in making some small provision 
for little Ella out of the fiasco which had cost her 
father his life. 

But the moment the news leaked out that Garth 
Royyall had bought The Glass of Fashion curiosity 
was a-tiptoeto learn his motive, and see what he would 
make of it. 

Never was journalistic venture better advertised than 
was The Glass of Fashion by the tragic death of its 
editor. Everybody had been talking of it^ everybody 
knew the relations which had existed between Julian 
Palamont and Adam Black, and the keenest interest 
was excited to see how the matter would work out. 

The less the world could learn, the more, of course^ 
it wanted to know. But all it was allowed to know 
was that the next number of the journal — Number Two 
— would be issued on April 21st, exactly six weeks from 
the day of its birth. 

And meanwhile Adam Black went quietly on with 
his preparations, undisturbed by the cackle of the gos- 
sips, but fully alive to the benefit of it all as the best 
^vertisement the new paper could possibly have* 
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He flung himself into the work of organisation with 
all the old energy, which had borne such good fruit on 
The Point of Ftewand The Looking QlasSy and with 
all the wider knowledge bom of experience, and the 
results surprised even himself. 

The Glass of Fashion when it appeared again, in 
irreproachable garb and every copy equal to its neigh- 
bour, went off with a rush, but it went on with a rush 
too. There were many novel features in it It was all 
new ground to Bl£usk and he brought an open mind to 
it. He spared neither time nor money nor himself, 
sought advice in all likely quarters, and adopted all 
suggestions that commended themselves to him. 

One of the very first things he did was to go to his 
old friend Mrs. Delia Denia and offer her an eighth 
share in the venture for her assistance and advice, and 
it was as good an investment as he, or as it turned out 
as she ever made. The little woman was full of ideas 
and schemes too big for her own small capital to ven- 
ture upon, and she was delighted to get the chance of 
working them out in partnership with Adam Black. 
They were ideas that she had bitten her lips and 
clenched her hard-working little hands at her inability 
to try for years past, and Black sat in her editorial 
room and drank tea while she poured them out in an 
apparently endless stream, her eyes snapping and her 
quick pencil making brief and business-like notes for 
him to take away with him to ponder over at his lei- 
sure. Some of them needed no further consideration. 
Black saw their value at a glance. Others he quietly 
turned inside out and laughingly tossed her the frag- 
ments. But among them were enough to amply justi- 
fy him in the arrangements he had made with her, and 
Mrs. Denials eighth share in the new paper eventually 
brought h^r in twice w mnch as she bad evf ir jxianaged 
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to get out of her own little sheet, which was very satis- 
factory to all concerned. 

Major Bonelly too worked like a horse for the success 
of the venture — ^a very regenerate Bonelly, void of bor- 
rowed capital and known even to lend to an impecuni- 
ous friend on occasion, with no half -concealed cracks in 
his boots and no tired seams in his coats, but with 
sempiternal spring in his button-hole and the newest of 
tan kids always in and never on his chubby hands. 
The Major blessed the day he first met Adam Black 
and he had good reason to, and Black never had cause 
to regret the helping hand he had stretched out to his 
old associate. The only trouble he ever had with the 
Major was on the point of sticking to facts as to circu- 
lation and this did not last long. Black was inflexible 
in the matter and the Major struggled successfully with 
his natural instincts when he found that lying as to the 
circulation of The Glass of Fashion was a work of abso- 
lute supererogation and simple waste of breath. Convert 
like he became an ardent champion for the truth and 
with his intimate personal knowledge of the crooked 
paths in which he had himself wandered so long, he 
never ceased to fulminate against the wily ways of his 
fellows, and to denounce them in vitriolic squeaks from 
the high perch of his new found virtue. 

The Glass of Fashion cskught on tremendously. It 
just slipped into a vacant niche in the public want, of 
which the public itself had never been conscious until 
it was so adequately filled. It made a large provision 
for little Ella Palamont, it trebled Mrs. Delia Denia's 
income, and it brought a great accession of wealth to 
Adam Black, which was the last thought in his mind 
^ben he took the matter up« 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

THE END OF THE MAN'S BEGINNING. 

When Ella Palamont placed her little black glove in 
Adam Black's strong band, in the cemetery on the day 
of Julian Palamont's funeral, she wrought for herself 
better than she knew. 

The past was buried in that wintry grave, and the 
future — well, she had put her hand into Adam Black's. 

Life was never the same to her afterw€ffds, but it 
was infinitely better than ever it had been before. 

For there was no surer way to Adam Black's heart 
than to need his help and to ask it; and though she 
never asked it in words, and was indeed quite uncon- 
scious of the forlomness of her state, the helplessly- 
trustful fingers of the child had got a long way past 
Black's sympathetic grip, and had crept round his heart. 

Little Ella went back to Ealing full, both in heart 
and mouth, of Garth Boyyall. 

This new friend with the strong gentle voice, and the 
grey eyes that seemed to caress her, was already taking 
the place, and making good the loss, of the father whom 
she had seen so seldom, and whom she had known so 
little. 

And old Jannet too went back home feeling more 
comfortable in her mind, as to both present and future, 
than she had ever been before. 

Like everybody else, they felt perfectly safe when it 
was Adam Black they had to lean on. 

The pathetic little black figure, with the large dark 
eyes and rippling hair, was very often in Black's mind 
during the next few days. And when be remembered 
the plaintive farewell wave of the hand to the father 
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who had done so little for her, the indignation he would 
have vented on Palamont if he had been alive, was 
transformed into a great spring o£ sympathy for the 
lonely child left so utterly unprovided for, and he 
blessed his good genius and hers which had prompted 
him to speak to her. 

In fulfilment of his promise, he journeyed down to 
Ealing the first Sunday after the funeral, and spent the 
day with them. 

Ella did not know how to veil her delight. That 
fruit of the tree of knowledge comes later in life. The 
unrestrained delight of a child is one of the most beau- 
tiful things in life, and is ample payment for any man's 
trouble. 

In the afternoon she insisted on Black taking her 
favourite walk, through lanes and fields all greening 
with the Spring, to Perivale, where a tiny ancient 
church stands on the summit of a hill three feet high, 
and buttressed by its tiny yew-shaded garden-grave- 
yard, dominates the meadow-land as proudly as Notre 
Dame looks down upon Paris. 

A sacred concert was going on in the church, so they 
slipped in and found a comer behind the font, and Ella 
sat with rapt face and her tiny hand in Adam Black's, 
and it would be difficult to say which of them derived 
the greater enjoyment 

After tea they sat in the firelight and talked. Ella 
seemed to know the Oarth Boyyall stories off by heart, 
and insisted on discussing them ; pointing out to their 
author where, in her opinion, and from the mature point 
of view of a fourteen-year-old young lady — who had 
never been further from home than a very rare visit to 
London in company with her old nurse — they were 
a-wanting and might have been improved upon. 

Black listened gravely, and in reply to old Jannet'a 
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CKicasional rexnonstrative ^' Dearie I dearie!" at some of 
Ella's exuberant chatter, he waved the old lady down, 
and said, ^^Pray go on, Ella, I never enjoyed anything 
so much in my life." 

She insisted on his smoking, and when she sniiSed 

the smoke she said, ^^I like it. It reminds me of " 

but there she broke off, for her truthful little heart con- 
fessed to itself, rather penitently, though the fault lay 
not with her, that she never had enjoyed one of her 
father's visits as she had enjoyed this visit of Adam 
Black's. 

And as Black journeyed townwards in the train, he 
laughed quietly to himself at the quaint and whimsical 
sayings of the little maid, and wondered gravely that 
any man could have left such a bright and winsome 
spirit to eat itself out in loneliness and exile, and his 
big heart acknowledged that little Ella was not the 
only one who was like to benefit by this new-found 
friendship. 

For the next few weeks Black was working night 
and day on the rehabilitation of The Glass of Fashion. 

He had only time for a flying visit or two to Ealing. 
But ^he results of these were seen when, the new paper 
being fairly launched again, and going strong, with 
every appearance of a prosperous career before it, he 
came down one Saturday night with a portmanteau, 
and announced his intention of stopping till Monday. 

Ella was in a heaven of delight. She took him by 
the hand and panting with eager chatter, led him 
through every room of the new house into which they 
had moved just a week before, and into every nook and 
comer of the large gardens, not knowing that Black 
hpd been all over them long before she had ever seen 
them. 

It was a delightful little house^ mantled with dark 
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ivy and bright Virginia creeper, and standing back 
from one of the older roads. There was a conservatory 
at one side, with a vine just tasselling, and behind 
stretched a long wide garden, old-fashioned lite the 
house, with plum and peach trees on the red brick 
walls, and strawberries, and currants, and gooseber- 
ries, and violets, and rose trees, and clumps of pinks 
and hollyhocks, all mi^ed up with vegetables innumer- 
able, though many of these things had to be £U^cepted in 
faith at present. Ella assured him they were there, 
and he accepted her assurances in all good faith/ 

She would point to a row of green shoots, and say 
^'Potatoes!''; and to another, and say ^^TumipsI"; and 
to another, and say ^'Radishes I"; and to a group of 
sturdy little green giants and say *' Hollyhocks I"; and 
to a patch of sifted earth, with a flat wooden spike in 
it, and say '^Mignonette!"; and so on through the 
whole catalogue, and Black expended his stock of 
•^ReallyV— "You don't say so V*— "Capital's,*' and 
admiration marks in general, in appreciative comment. 

Then an archway of trained roses and honeysuckle, 
which pierced a tall quickset hedge, led them from the 
mixed garden to the great orchard, where were a swing 
and a summerhouse, and the men were still busy 
levelling a patch for the tennis-lawn. And at the far 
end a line of great swaying elms shut off the outer 
world, and the cawing of the rooks who lived in them 
conferred on the whole place a seal of exclusiveness 
which satisfied Ella's soul, and crowned her new king- 
dom with perfection. 

Her extreme delight in her new surroundings more 
than repaid Black for the trouble he had taken in find- 
ing out and fitting up the place, and he went back to 
London on the Monday morning with a new and deeper 
light in his eye, and an added spring to his step, and 
he felt that life was very good. 
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The next Sunday afternoon found him lying on his 
back in the orchard at Ealing, with the ants and spiders 
crawling over him, and Ella swinging in the ham- 
mock above him, while she looked critically over the 
last numbers of The Looking Glass and The Olass 
of Fashio7i. 

She took a mothery interest in all that interested 
Black, and favoured him, as usual, with her opinions 
and ideas in the most outspoken fashion. 

^^When you get a little older, Ella, I shall have to 
put you in charge of one of the departments of The 
Glass of Fashion.^ ^ 

The small hands clasped in rapture, as was her way. 
That was the dream of her life. 

'^I will never let you forget that you said it," she 
said. 

^^ All right," said Black. ^'If I forget it, you remind 
me." 

Sometimes on a Saturday he came down early, 
jumped into flannels, and they whirled away to Taplow 
or Maidenhead, and had a long delicious afternoon on 
the river, with a tea-dinner at one of the riverside inns, 
and came home at night radiant and tired like happy 
children. 

Whenever Ella saw notice of a Sunday afternoon 
concert at Perivale they strolled thither and enjoyed it 
together, so that the very name of Perivale became to 
Adam Black a synonym for peace and quietness, and 
the trustful touch of a little hand that lay in his own 
and stirred the strings of his heart. 

And when, during the toil and moil of the week's 
work in town, his brow would knit and his face grow 
grave over kinks and knots that had to be unravelled 
or cut, the very thought of little Ella and Perivale 
brought him peace and strength, and helped him on his 
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way^ and so, all unoonsciously, the child repaid him 
somewhat for all he was doing for her. 

Begularly by each mail Black heard from the exiles 
in New Zealand, and as regularly he kept them posted 
in all his doings. 

MaoAlpine*s health had mightily improved by his 
translation. He described himself as strong and hearty 
and busier than ever. His wife confirmed the exceed- 
ing busy-ness, and gratefully acknowledged a measure 
of restored health, but from the latter point of view she 
held out no present hope of a return to England. 
James was doing excellently well, and, save the strong 
cord of friendship, there was no reason for taking any 
ujidue risks by returning to a climate which might 
prove fatal to him. She b^ged Adam to discourage 
the idea which presented itself periodically of a return 
home, and Adam, with fullest confidence in her love- 
inspired wisdom, did as she asked. 

But early in each year there arrived from the East a 
great flat case containing the flower and fruit of Jim- 
mie's genius, sometimes two, sometimes three great 
paintings, which duly found a resting-place on the line 
at Burlington House, and were carried thence by eager 
purchasers to adorn the walls of stately mansions, and 
galleries, and in two cases — of palaces. 

For Jimmie's genius had expanded along with his 
chest and his family, since he sought and found a new 
lease of life in the New World. 

Jimmie the Second, as. pourtrayed by his father's 
facile pencil, was growing up sturdy and strong — a 
worthy son of a beautiful mother. A dozen skilful 
strokes of Jimmie the First's pencil could always 
describe a thing better than five pages of laboured 
writing, and his band never tired when his thoughts 
were with Adam Black in faraway London, and Adam 
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atid Ella revelled in these delightful revelations of 
their friends and all their surroundings — their charm- 
ing home a few miles out of Launceston — ^the hills and 
woods and beautiful bays of their adopted country — 
and Baby Garth. He was the latest arrivaL Those at 
home had never seen him, but they came to know and 
love him through his father's fingers just as well as 
they knew and loved the rest. 

And so, though half a world lay between them — 
Pragenell would have said because of that — ^their 
friendship lived and thrived, and brightened and broad- 
ened all their lives. 

Of the Biggleswades Adam regretfully saw less than 
he would have liked. John of that Ilk had taken to 
himself a wife, and was too busily engaged rearing 
olive branches to wander far afield. And the old man 
•—dear old Cluny of the historic picture — lived with 
John in the big house at Norwood and interfered with 
the cultivation of the olive branches as much as Mrs. 
John would let him, and though Adam wheedled him 
into an occasional Saturday to Monday visit to the old 
house at Ealing, and though he enjoyed himself im- 
mensely, and though Ella revelled in his cheery and 
chirpy old grandfatherliness, his visits were necessarily 
few and far between, and as time went on the spaces 
between grew longer still. 

Such were the beginnings of Adam Black, such the 
modest manner of his coming to the conquest of Baby- 
lon, and such the ways in which he won his place 
among his fellows. 

He was twenty-one when he came to London with 
Jimmie MacAlpine, and at thirty-three he had come 
into his kingdom — or into the half of it, for I take it that 
no man enters fully into his great inheritance and no 
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man's life can be counted fully rounded and complete 
till be bas given bis beart away, and the strings of it 
bave been twisted in tbe strings of a woman's beart. 
And tbat experience lay still abead for Adam Black. 

''A migbty lucky man," said tbose wbo knew bim 
least. 

*^And a migbty bard worker,'' added tbose wbo 
knew bim better. 

^^A straigbt man and tbe best friend any man ever 
bad," said tbose wbo knew bim best of all. 

And perbaps it was all tbese tbings put togetber tbat 
went to tbe making of tbe man as some of us bave 
known and loved bim. 

But not one but ackowledged tbat, luck or bard work 
or wbatever it was tbat built Adam Black's fortunes, 
be tborougbly deserved all be bad got. And no man 
grudged it to bim, save perbaps Lord Terrapin, wbo, 
baving got so mucb, never ceased to regret tbat one 
little piece of bis great possessions wbicb bad slipped 
tbrou^h bis fingers into more capable bands. 

And so, witb larger wealtb tban ever be bad looked 
for, and very mucb larger tban ever be set out to make, 
came tbe concomitants of wealtb in tbe bands of sucb 
a man — leisure and power — tbe time and tbe money to 
do many tbings, tbings wbicb cried aloud to be done 
witb voices tbat were never beard save by tbe very few 
wbo went tbrougb life witb open eyes and ears. How 
be used bis clean- won wealtb, and wbo be found to 
sbare it witb bim, is still to be told. 

But many a new-come lad from tbe country — with 
perbaps a special bias towards those whose cheekbones 
were high and their faces lean, and whose broad 
tongues smacked of the north — and many a despondent 
stumbler on tbe first rung of tbe Fleet Street ladder, 
has deep, deep thoughts m bis beart for Adam Black, 
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And crowds of white faced children, and gaunt and 
grateful mothers, and overworked workers in great mul- 
titude could tell you how the money goes, though none 
of these perhaps could tell you the name of the man 
who spends it. 
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